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_BOOK III. 
CHAP. VI. 


Of the Adventure (the like never eſis ſeen or heard 
of ) atchieved by the renowned Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, with leſs hazard than ever any was at- 
chiewed by the moſt famous knight in the world. 


T is impoſſible, dear Sir, but there muſt be ſome 
[| fountain or brook hereabouts to water and moiſten 
. theſe herbs, as their freſhneſs plainly proves, and 
therefore we ſhould go a little farther on: for we 
ſhall meet with ſomething to quench this terrible thirſt 
that afflicts us, and is doubtleſs more painful than hun- 
ger itſelf. Don Quixote approved the advice, and tak- 
ing Rozinante by the bridle, and Sancho his aſs by the 
halter, after he had placed upon him the relicks of 
the ſupper, they began to march forward through the 
meadow, feeling their way; for the night was ſo dark 
they could ſee nothing: but they had not gone two 
hundred paces, when a great noiſe of water reached 
their ears, like that of ſome mighty caſcade pouring 
down from a vaſt and ep rock. The ſound rejoice 
| 3: BY 5 


them 
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them exceedingly, and, ſtopping to liſten from whence 
it came, they heard on a ſudden another dreadful 
noiſe, which abated their pleaſure occaſioned by that 
of the water, eſpecially Sancho's, who was naturally 8 * 
fearful and puſillanimous. I ſay, they heard a dread- . 
ful din of irons and chains rattling acroſs one another, 
and giving mighty ſtrokes in time and meaſure ; which, I 
together with the furious noiſe of the water, would ©* 
have ſtruck terror into any other heart but that of Don Ml 
Dvixote. The night, as is faid, was dark; and they 0 
chanced to enter among certain tall trees, whoſe leaves, 00 
agitated by a gentle breeze, cauſed a kind of fearſul _ 
and ftill noiſe : ſo that the ſolitude, the ſituation, the f. 
darkneſs, and the noiſe of the water, with the whiſ- te 
pering of the leaves, all occaſioned horror and aftoniſh- WW 1 
ment; eſpecially when they found that neither the 
blows ceaſed, nor the wind ſlept, nor the morning ap- 
proached ; and, as an addition to all this, a total ig- 
norance where they were. But Don Quixote, accom- 
panied by his intrepid heart, leaped upon Roginante, 
and bracing on his buckler brandiſhed his ſpear, and 
ſaid: Friend Sancho, you muſt know, that by the will 
of heaven I was born in this age of iron, to revive in 
| it that of gold, or, as people uſually expreſs it, the 
golden age: I am he, for whom are reſerved dangers, 
great exploits, and valorous atchievements. Iam he, 
1 ſay again, who am deſtined to revive the order of 
the round table, that of the twelve peers of France, 
and the nine worthies, and to obliterate the memory of 
the Platirs, the Tablantes, Olivantes, and Tirantes, 
the knights of the ſun, and the Belianiſes, with the 
whole tribe of the famous knights-errant of times paſt, 
performing in this age, in which I live, ſuch ſtupen- 
dous deeds and feats of arms, as are ſufficient to ob- 
ſeure the brighteſt they ever atchieved. Truſty and 
loyal ſquire. you obſerve the darkneſs of this night, 
its ſtrange filence, the confuſed and deaf ſound of | 
theſe trees, the fearful noiſe of that water we come to 
ſeek, which, one would think, precipitated itſelf head- 
Jong. from the high mountains of the moon; that in- 
2 ſtriking and claſhing that wounds our my 
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FFBaccuſtomed to the like adventures and accidents. Now 
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my courage, and my heart already beats in my breaſt 


all I have deſcribed to you ſerves to rouze and awaken 
© with eager deſire of encountering this adventure, how- 
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ever difficult it may appear. Wherefore ſtraiten Ro- 
= z:nante's girths a little, and god be with you; and ſtay 
for me here three days, and no more: if I do not re- 
turn in that time, you may go back to our town; and 


thence, to do me a favour and good ſervice, you ſhall 
go to Toboſo, where you ſhall ſay, to my incomparable 
lady Dulcinea, that her inthralled knight died in the at- 
tempting things that might have made him worthy to 
be ſtyled her's. 3 
When Sancho heard theſe words of his maſter, he 
began to weep with the greateſt tenderneſs in the world, 
and to ſay: Sir, I do not underſtand why your wor- 
ſhip ſhould encounter this ſo fearful an adventure: It 
is now night, and no body ſees us; we may eaſily 
turn aſide, and get out of harm's way, though we 
ſhould not drink theſe three days: and as no body ſees 
us, much leſs will there be any body to tax us with 
cowardice. - Beſides, I have heard the prieſt of our 
village, whom your wozſhip knows very well, preach, 
that he who ſeeketh danger, periſheth therein : ſo that 
it is not good to tempt God, by undertaking ſo extra- 
vagant an exploit, whence there is no eſcaping but by 
a miracle. Let it ſuffice that heaven has delivered you 
from being toſſed in a blanket, as I was, and brought 
you off victorious, ſafe, and ſound, from among ſo 
many enemies as accompanied the dead man. And 
though all this be not ſufficient to move you, nor ſoften 
your ſtony heart, let this thought and belief move 
you, that ſcarcely ſhall your worſhip be departed hence, 
when I, for very fear, ſhall give up my ſoul to whom- 
ſoever it ſhall pleaſe to take it. I left my country, 
and forſook my wife and children, to follow and ſerve 
your worſhip, believing I ſhould be the better, and not 
the worſe, for it: but, as covetouſneſs burſts the bag, 
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Jo hath it rent from me my hopes: for when they were 
moſt lively, and I juſt expecting to obtain that curſed 
and unlucky iſland, which you have ſo often promiſed * 
me, I find myſelf, in exchange thereof, ready to be a- 
bandoned by your worſhip in a place remote from all 
human ſociety. For God's ſake, dear Sir, do me not 
ſuch a diſkindneſs; and ſince your worſhip will not 
wholly deſiſt from this enterprize, at leaſt adjourn it 


'till day-break, to which, according to the little {kill I 


learned when a ſhepherd, it cannot be above three 


hours ; for the muzzle of the north-bear * is at top of 
the head, and makes midnight in the line of the left 


arm. How can you, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, fee 
Where this line is made, or where this muzzle or to 
of the head you talk of, is, ſince the night is ſo dar 


that not a ſtar appears in the whole ſky ? True, ſaid 
Sancho; but fear has many eyes, and ſees things be- 


neath the earth, how much more above in the ſky : 
beſides it is reaſonable to think it does not now want 
much of day-break, Want what it will, anſwered 
Don Quixote, it ſhall never be ſaid of me, neither now 


nor at any other time, that tears or intreaties could 
diſſuade me from doing the duty of a knight: there- 
fore pr'ythee, Sancho, hold thy tongue; for God, 
who has put it in my heart to attempt this unparallelled 


and fearful adventure, will take care to watch over 


my ſafety, and to comfort thee in thy ſadneſs. What 
you have to do is, to let Rozinante be well girted, 


and ſtay you here; for I will quickly return alive or 


dead. | | | 
Sancho then ſeeing his maſter's final reſolution, and 


how little his tears, prayers, and counſels prevailed 
with him, determined to have recourſe to ſtratagem, 


and oblige him to wait 'till day, if he could: and fo, 


| while he was buckling the horſe's girths ſtraiter, ſoft- 


ly, and without being perceived, he tied Rozinarte's 


two hinder feet together with his aſs's halter; ſo that 


* Literally tbe mouth of the bunting-born or cornet ; ſo they call 
the 5 minor, from a fancied configuration of the ſtars of that 
conſtellation. | | 8 
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ed able; for the horſe could not move but by jumps. 
ed Sancho, ſeeing. the good ſucceſs of his contrivance,. 
a- aid; Ah Sir! behold how heaven moved by my tears 
and prayers, has ordained that Roxinante cannot go; 
and if you will obſtinately perſiſt to-beat and ſpur him, 
XZ you will but provoke fortune; and, as they ſay, but 
= kick againſt the pricks.. This made Don Quixote quite 
deſperate, and the more he ſpurred his horſe, the leſs 
be could move him: and without ſuſpecting the liga- 
ture, he thought it beſt to be quiet, and either ſtay 

till day appeared; or 'till Rozinante could ſtir, be- 
e MF heving certainly that it proceeded from ſome other 
P = cauſe, and not from. Sancho's cunning, to whom he 
1 thus ſpoke : Since it is ſo; Sancho, that Rozinante can- 


not ſtir, I am contented. to ſtay till the dawning ſmiles, 
though I weep all the time ſhe delays her coming. 
You need not weep, anſwered: Sancho; for I will en- 
tertain you till day with telling you ſtories, if you had 
not rather alight, and compoſe your ſelf to fleep a2 
little upon the green graſs, as knights-errant are wont 
to do, and ſo be the leſs weary. when the day and hour 
comes for attempting that unparallelled adventure yon 
wait for. What call you alighting or ſleeping ? ſaid 
Don Quixote. Am TI one of thoſe knights, who take 
repoſe in time of danger? Sleep you, who were born 
to ſleep, or do what you will: I will do what I ſee 
beſt befits my profeſſion. Pray, good Sir, be not an- 
gry, anſwered Sancho; I do not ſay it with that de- 
ſign: and coming cloſe to him, he put one hand on the 

pommel of the ſaddle before, and the other on the 
pique behind, and there he ſtood embracing his maſter's 
left thigh, without daring to ſtir from him a finger's 
breadth, ſo much -was he afraid of the blows, which 
{till founded alternately in his ears. Don Quixote bad 
bim tell ſome ſtory to entertain him, as he had pro- 
miſed : to which Sancho replied, he would, if the 
dread of what he heard would permit him: notwith- 
ſanding, ſaid he, I will force myſelf to tell a ftory, 
which, if I can hit upon it, and it ſlips not through my 
A4 fingers, 
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fingers, is the beſt of all tories ; and pray, beattentive; 
for now I begin. 5 Y- oF 


ter to a rich herdſman, and this rich herdſman —— 
If you tell your ſtory after this faſhion, Sancho, ſaid 


Don Quixote, repeating every thing you ſay twice, you 


will not have done theſe two days. Tell it conciſely, 
and like a man of ſenſe, or elſe ſay no more. In the 


very ſame manner that I tell it, anſwered Sancho, they 


tell all tories in my country; and I can tell it no o- 


therwiſe, nor is it fit your worthip ſhould require me 


to make new cuſtoms. Tell it as you will then, anſwer- 
ed Don Quixote; ſince fate will have it that 1 muſt 


hear thee, go on. 


And ſo, dear ſir of my ſoul, continued 8 a8 1 


ſaid before, this ſhepherd was in love with the ſhep- 


herdeſs Jorralva, who was a jolly ſtrapping wench, a 
little ſcornful, and ſomewhat maſculine : for ſhe had 


certain ſmall whiſkers; and methinks I ſee her juſt 
now. What, did you know her? ſaid Don Quixote. 


I did not know her, anſwered Sancho ; but he, who 


told me this ſtory, ſaid it was ſo certain and true, that 


* A miſtake for Cato the Cenſor, 


I might, 
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4 
fal be for us all, and evil to him that evil ſeeks. And 
pray, Sir, take notice, that the beginning, which the 7 
antients gave to their tales, was not. juſt what they Z 
pleaſed, but rather ſome ſentence of Cato Zonzorinus* 
the Roman, who ſays, Aud evil to him that evil ſeeks 3" © 
which is as apt to the preſent purpoſe as a ring to your 
8 ſignifying, that your worſhip ſhould be quiet, 
and not go about ſearching after evil, but rather 
that we turn aſide into ſome other road; for we are 
under no obligation to continue in this, wherein ſo ma- 
ny fears overwhelm us. Go on with your ſtory, Sau- 
cho, ſaid Don Quixote, and leave me to take care of 
the road we are to follow. I ſay then, continued Sax- 7 
cbo, that in a place of Eſremadura there was a ſhep- 
herd, I mean a goatherd ; which ſhepherd or goatherd, 
as my ſtory ſays, was called Lope Ruix; and this 
Lope Ruix was in love with a ſhepherdeſs called Tor- 
ralva; which ſhepherdeſs called Torralua was daugh- 
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What hath been, hath been ; the good that ſhall be. 
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Do Qu ixorE DE La MAancna, 9g 
I might, when I told it to another, affirm and ſear 
1 had ſeen it all. And fo, in proceſs of time, the 
devil, who ſleeps not, and troubles all things, brought 
it about, that the love, which the ſhepherd bore to the 
ſhepherdeſs, was converted into mortal hatred ; and 
the cauſe, according to evil tongues, was a certain 
Þ quantity of little jealouſies ſhe gave him above mea- 
"XZ ſure, and within the prohibited degrees“: and fo 
much did he abhor her from thenceforward, that, to 
avoid the ſight of her, he choſe to abſent himſelf from 
that country, and go where his eyes ſhould never be- 
XZ hold her more. Torralva, who found herſelf difdain- 


ed by Lope, preſently began to love him better than 
XZ ever ſhe had loved him before. It is 2 natural quali- 
ty of women, ſaid Don Quixote, to light 'thoſe who 
love them, and love thoſe who ſlight them: go on, 
| Sancho. e HT bf 
It fell out, proceeded Sancho, that the ſhepherd put 
his deſign in execution, and, collecting together his 
goats, went on towards the plains of Efremadura, in 
order to paſs over into the kingdom of Portugal. Tor- 
ralva knowing it went after him, following him on 
foot and bare-legged, at a diſtance, with a pilgrim's 
ſtaff in her hand, and a wallet about her neck, in which 
ſhe carried, as is reported, a piece of a looking-glaſs, 
a piece of a comb, and a ſort of a ſmall gallypot of 
pomatum for the face. But, whatever ſhe carried (for I 
ſhall not-now ſet myſelf to vouch what it was) I only 
tell you, 'that, as they ſay, the ſhepherd came with 
his flock to pals the river Guadiana, which at that time 
was ſwollen, and had almoſt overflowed its banks: and, 
on the fide he came to, there was neither boat nor any 
body to ferry him or his flock over to the other ſide: 
which grieved him mightily ; for he ſaw that Torralve 
was at his heels, and would give him much diſturbance 
by her entreaties and tears. He therefore looked about 
till he eſpied a fiſherman with a boat near him; but 
| Po | ODECEAT IT + 31 33 $3464 
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| V Alluding to certain meaſures not to be exceeded on pain of 
. and corporal puniſhment, as ſwords above ſuch a ſtan- 


Lope Ruiz was in love with a ſhepherdeſs called Tor- 


If you tell your ſtory after this faſhion, Sancho, faid 


very ſame manner that I tell it, anſwered Sancho, they 


hear thee, go on. 


I did not know her, anſwered Sancho; but he, who 
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for now I begin. 


What hath been, hath been; the good that ſhall be. 
fal be for us all, and evil to him that evil ſeeks, And 
pray, Sir, take notice, that the beginning, which the 
antients gave to their tales, was not. juſt what they = 
_ pleaſed, but rather ſome ſentence of Cato Zonzorinus * 7 
the Roman, who ſays, Arid evil to him that evil ſeeks; © 


which 1s as apt to the preſent purpoſe as a ring to your 


under no obligation to continue in this, wherein ſo ma- 


ny fears overwhelm us. Go on with your ſtory, Sa- 
cho, ſaid Don Quixote, and leave me to take care of 

the road we are to follow. I ſay then, continued San- 
cho, that in a place of Efremadura there was a ſhep- * 
herd, I mean a goatherd ; which ſhepherd or goatherd, 


as my ſtory ſays, was called Lope Ruiz; and this 


ralva; which ſhepherdeſs called Torralua was daugh- 
ter to a rich herdſman, and this rich herdſman —— 


Don Quixote, repeating every thing you ſay twice, you 
will not have done theſe two days. Tell it conciſely, 
and like a man of ſenſe, or elſe ſay no more. In the 


tell all ſtories in my country; and I can tell it no o- 
therwiſe, nor is it fit your worthip ſhould require me 
to make new cuſtoms. Tell it as you will then, anſwer- 
ed Don Quixote; ſince fate will have it that I muſt 


And fo, dear fir of my ſoul, continued Sancho, as I 
ſaid before, this ſhepherd was in love with the ſhep- 
herdeſs Torralva, who was a jolly ſtrapping wench, a 
little ſcornful, and ſomewhat maſculine : for ſhe had 
certain ſmall whiſkers; and methinks I ſee her juſt 
now. What, did you know her? ſaid Don Quixote. 


told me this ſtory, ſaid it was ſo certain and true, that 
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I might, 


anger. ſignifying, that your worſhip ſhould be quiet, 
and not go about ſearching after evil, but rather 
that we turn aſide into ſome other road; for we are 
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e, I might, when I told it to another, affirm and ſwear 
1 had ſeen it all. And fo, in proceſs of time, the 
devil, who ſleeps not, and troubles all things, brought 
it about, that the love, which the ſhepherd bore to the 
= ſhepherdeſs, was converted into mortal hatred ; and 
the cauſe, according to evil tongues, was a certain 
2X quantity of little jealouſies ſhe gave him above mea- 
XZ ſure, and within the prohibited degrees“: and ſo 
much did he abhor her from thenceforward, that, to 


avoid the fight of her, he choſe to abſent himſelf from 
that- country, and go where his eyes ſhould never be- 
hold her more. Torralva, who found herfelf diſdain- 


cd by Lope, preſently began to love him better than 
ever ſhe had loved him before. It is à natural quali- 


ty of women, ſaid Don Quixote, to ſlight thoſe who 


love them, and love thoſe who flight them: go on, 


Sancho. | —_ 2: 

It fell out, proceeded Sancho, that the ſhepherd put 
his deſign in execution, and, collecting together his 
goats, went on towards the plains of Efremadura, in 
order to paſs over into the kingdom of Portugal. Tor- 


ralva knowing it went after him, following him on 


foot and bare-legged, at a diſtance, with a pilgrim's 
ſtaff in her hand, and a wallet about her neck, in which 
ſhe carried, as is reported, a piece of a looking-glafs, 


a piece of a comb, and a ſort of a ſmall gallypot of 


pomatum for the face. But, whatever ſhe carried (for I 


ſhall not now ſet myſelf to vouch what it was) I only 


tell you, that, as they ſay, the ſhepherd came wi 


his flock to pals the river Guadiana, which at that time 


was ſwollen, and had almoſt overflowed its banks : and, 
on the fide he came to, there was neither boat nor any 
body to ferry him or his flock over to the other fide: 
which grieved him mightily ; for he ſaw that Torralva 
was at his heels, and would give him much diſturbance 
by her entreaties and tears. He therefore looked about 


itil he eſpied a fiſherman with a boat near him; but 


- ® Alluding to certain meaſures not to be exceeded on pain of 
forfeiture and corporal puniſhment, as ſwords above ſuch a ftag- 
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goat: however he ſpoke to him, and agreed with him 
to carry over him, and his three hundred goats. The 


he returned and carried over another: he came back 2 


this rate, you will not have done carrying them over 
in a twelvemonth. How many are paſled already? ſaid 
Sancho. How the devil ſhould I know? anſwered 
Don Quixote. See there now; did I not tell you to 
keep an exact account? Before God there is an end 


_ anſwered Don Quixote. Is it ſo eſſential to the ſtory, 


ther? No, Sir, in no wiſe, anſwered Sancho: for 


had paſſed, and you anſwered, you did not know, in that 
very inſtant all that I had left to ſay fled out of my 


diſturbed your underſtanding. All that may be, an- 
ſwered Sancho: but, as to my ſtory, I know there's 


. 85 
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10 The LIFE and EXPLOITS F 
ſo ſmall, that it could only hold one perſon and one 


fiſherman got into the boat and carried over a goat : 


e W eo . 


again, and again carried over another. Pray, Sir, 


eep an account of the goats that the fiſherman is car- * 
Tying over; for if one ſlips out of your memory, the 


ſtory will be at an end, and it will be impoſſible to 
tell a word more of it. I go on then, and ſay, that 
the landing place on the oppoſite fide was covered with 7 
mud, and ſlippery, and the fiſherman was a great while 
in coming and going. However he returned for ano- 


ther goat, and for others, and for another. Make ac- * 


count he carried them all over, ſaid Don Quixote, and 
do not be going and coming in this manner; for, at 


of the ſtory ; I can go no farther. How can this be ? 


to know the exact number of goats that paſſed over, 
that, if one be miſtaken, the ſtory can proceed no far- 


when I deſired your worſhip to tell me how many goats 


memory; and in faith it was very edifying and ſatiſ- 
factory. So then, ſaid Don Quixote, the ſtory is at 
an end. As ſure as my mother is, quoth Sancho. Ve- 
rily, anſwered Don Quixote, you have told one of the 
rareſt tales, fables, or hiſtories, imaginable ; and your 
way of telling and concluding it is ſuch as never was, 
nor will be, ſeen in one's whole life; though I expect- 
ed nothing leſs from your good ſenſe: but I do not 
wonder at it ; for perhaps this inceſſant din may have 


no more to be ſaid ; for it ends juſt where the error in 


— 


f Dow Qu ixorE DE LAMANCHA. Tr 
X the account of carrying over the goats begins. Let 1b 
end where it will, in: god's name, ſaid Don Quixote, 
and let us ſee whether &ozinante can ſtir himſelf. - A- 
gain he clapt ſpurs. to him, and again he jumped, and 
then ſtood lock ſill, ſo effectually was he fettered. 
Now, whether the cold of the morning, which was 
at hand, or whether ſome lenitive diet on which he had 
ſupped, or whether the motion was purely natural 
(which is rather to be believed) it ſo befel, that Sancho 
had a defire to do what no body could do for him. 
But ſo great was the fear that had poſſeſſed his heart, 
that he durſt not ſtir the breadth of a finger from his 
maſter. ;- and, to think to leave that buſineſs undone, 
was alſo impoſlible : and. ſo: what he did for peace 
ſake, was, to let go his right hand, which held the 
hinder part of the ſaddle, with which, ſoftly, and 
without any noiſe, he looſed the running point, that 
kept up his breeches ; whereupon down they fell, and 
hung about his legs like ſhackles: then he lifted up 
his ſhirt the beſt he could, and expoſed to the open 
air thoſe buttocks which were none of the ſmalleſt : this 
being. done, which he thought the beſt expedient 


A ; towards getting out of that terrible anguiſh and di- 
„ = Afirefs, another and a; greater difficulty attended him, 


5 which was, that he thought he could not eaſe himſelf 

r without making ſome noiſe : ſo he ſet his teeth cloſe, 

5 and ſqueezed up his ſhoulders, and held in his breath 

1 as much as poſſibly he could. But notwithſtanding 

7 all theſe precautions, he was ſo unlucky after all, 
as to make a little noiſe, very different from that 
which had put him into ſo great a fright. Don Quix- 
ote heard it, and ſaid: What noiſe is this? Sancho. I 
do not know, Sir, anſwered he: it muſt be ſome new - 
buſineſs; for adventures and mifadventures never begin 
with a little matter. He tried his fortune a ſecond 

time, and it ſucceeded ſo well with him, that without 
the leaſt noiſe or rumbling more, he found himſelf dif- 
charged of the burden that had given bim ſo much 
.uneaſineſs, But as Don Quixote had the ſenſe of ſmel- 
ling no Jeſs: perfect than that of hearing, and Sancho 
ſtood ſo cloſe, and as it were ſewed to him, ſome 
of the vapours, aſcending in a direct line, could ot 
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fail to reach his noſtrils: which they had no ſooner 
done, but he relieved his noſe by taking it between 
| his fingers, and with a tone ſomewhat ſnuffling ſaid: 
Methinks, Sancho, you are in great bodily fear. I 
am ſo, ſaid Sancho; but wherein does your worſhip 
perceive it now more than ever? In that you ſmeil 
ſtronger than ever, and not of ambergreaſe, anſwered, X 
Don Quixote. That may very well be, ſaid Sancho 3 © 
but your worſhip alone is in fault for carrying me 
about at theſe unſeaſonable hours, and into thefe un- 
frequented places. Get you three or four ſteps off, 
friend, ſaid Den Quixote (all this without taking his 
fingers from his. noſtrils) and henceforward have more 
care of your own perſon, and more regard to what 
you owe to mine ; my over-much familiarity with you 
has bred this contempt. I will lay a wager, replied 
Sancho, you think I have been doing ſomething with 
my perſon that I ought not. The more you ſtir it, 
friend Sancho, the worſe it will ſavour, anſwered Don 
re.. „ 7 e 
In theſe and the like dialogues the maſter and man 
2 the night. But Sancho, perceiving that at 
length the morning was coming on, with much cau- 
tion untied Rozinante, and tied up his breeches. Ro- 
æinante finding himſelf at liberty, though naturally he 
was not over - mettleſome, ſeemed to feel himſelf alive 
and began to paw the ground; but as for curvetting 
fbegging his pardon) he knew not what it was. 
Den Quixote, perceiving that Rozinante began to 
beſtir himſelf took it for a good omen, and believed 
it ſigniſied, he ſhould forthwith attempt that fearful 
adventure. By this time the dawn appeared, and eve- 
xy thing being diſtinctly ſeen, Don Quixote perceived 
he was got among ſome tall cheſnut-trees, which affor- 
ded a gloomy ſhade : he perceived alſo that the ſtrik- 
ing did not ceaſe ; but he could not ſee what cauſed it; 
So without farther delay he made Roxinante feel the ſpur, 
and, turning again to take leave of Sancho, commanded 
him to wait there for him three days at the fartheſt, as 
he had ſaid before, and that, if he did not return by 
that time, he might conclude for certain, it was god's 
a 335730 FR: $23 JOSE? i * e ee "PR -v 
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| Sancho ſtirred not from his 
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will he ſhould end his days in that perilous adventure - 
He again repeated the embaſſy and meſſage he was to 
carry to his lady Dulcinea ; and as to what concerned 
the reward of his ſervice, he need be in no pain, for 
z he had made his will before he allied from his vil- 
lage, wherein he would find himſelf gratified as to 
his wages, in proportion to the time he had ſerved ; 
but if God ſhould bring him off ſafe and ſound from 
that danger, he might reckon himſelf infallibly ſecure 
of the promiſed iſland. Sancho wept afreſh at hearing 
again the moving expreſſions of his good maſter, and 
2 reſolved not to leave him to the laſt moment and end 

of this bufineſs. The author of this hiſtory gathers 
from the tears, and this ſo honourable a reſolution 


of Sancho Pan;a's, that he muſt have been well born, 
and at leaſt an old chriſtian *®. Whoſe tender concern 
ſomewhat ſoftened his maſter, but not ſo much as to 
make him diſcover any weakneſs ; on the contrary, 
diſſembling the beft he could, he began to put on to- 
ward the place from whence the noiſe of the water 
and of the ſtrokes ſeemed to proceed. Sancho follow- 
ed him on foot, leading, as uſual, his aſs, that con- 
ſtant companion of his proſperous and adverſe fortunes, 
by the halter, And having gone a good way among 
thoſe ſhady cheſnut- trees, they came unawares to a 

little green ſpot, at the foot of ſome ſteep rocks, from 
which a mighty guſh of water precipitated itſelf, At 
the foot of the rocks were certain miſerable hutts, 


which ſeemed rather the ruins of buildings than houſes ; 


from whence proceeded, as they perceived, the ſound 
and din of the ftrokes, which did not yet ceaſe. Ro- 
zinante ſtarted at the noiſe of the water and of the 
ſtrokes, and Don Quixote, gently ſtriking him, went 
on fair and ſoftly toward the hutts, recommending 


- himſelf devoutly to his lady, and beſeeching her to 


favour him in that fearful expedition and enterprize ; 

and, by the by, beſought god alfo not to forget him, 

de, ſtretching out his neck, 

* In contradiſtin tion to theFewi/b or Meriſh limile, of which 

there were many in S Pn. ky 
a an 
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and looking between Rozinante's legs, to ſee if he 1 
; & 8 0 . 4 
could perceive what held him in ſuch dread and ſuſ- %, 
pence. They had gone about a hundred yards farther, 
when, at doubling a point, the very cauſe (for it ti 
could be no other) of that horrible and dreadful noiſe, d 
which had held them all night in ſuch ſuſpence and fear, b 
appeared plain and expoſed to view. | E 
| 


9 
. - 


* 

| 40 
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It was (kind reader, take it not in dudgeon) fix ful- 
ling mill-hammers,. whoſe alternate ſtrokes formed thas. f 
hideous ſound. Don Quixote, ſeeing what it was, was x 
ſtruck dumb, and in the utmoſt confuſion. Sancho t 
ſtared at him, and ſaw he hung down his head upon 
his breaſt, with manifeſt indications of being quite 
abalhed. Don Quixote fared alſo at Sancho, and ſaw. 7 | 
his cheeks ſwollen, and his mouth full of laughter, witn 
evident ſigns of being ready to burſt ; and notwith- MF ' 
ſtanding his vexation, he could not forbear laughing 
himſelf at ſight of Sancho; who, ſeeing his maſter 7 
had led the way, burſt out in ſo violent a manner, 
that he was forced to hold his ſides with his hands to 
_ fave himſelf from ſplitting with laughter. Four times 
he ceaſed, and four times he returned to his laughter 
with the ſame impetuoſity as at firſt, Whereat Dos 
Quixote gave him to the devil, eſpecially when he 
heard him ſay, by way of irony ; * You muſt know, 
© friend Sancho, that I was born by the will of heaven 
© in this our age of iron, to revive in it the golden, 
or that of gold. I am he for whom are reſerved 
© dangers, great exploits, and valorous atchievements.” 
And ſo he went on repeating moſt or all of the expreſ- 
fions, which Don Quixote had uſed at the firſt hearing 
thoſe dreadful ſtrokes. Don Quixote, perceiving that 
Sancho played upon him, grew ſo aſhamed, and en- 
raged to that Apen that he lifted up his launce, and 
diſcharged two ſuch blows on him, that had he receiv- 
ed them on his head, as he did on his ſhoulders, the 
knight had acquitted himſelf of the payment of his 
wages, unleſs it were to his heirs. Sancho, finding he 
paid ſo dearly for his jokes, and fearing left his maſter 
ſhould proceed farther, cried out with much humility : 
Pray, vir, be pacified ; by the living god, I did but 


jeſt. 
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*Seft. Though you jeſt, I do not, anſwered Don Quix- 
bote. Come hither, merry Sir; what think you? ſup- 
poſe theſe mill-hammers had been ſome perilous adven- 
ture, have I not ſhewed the courage requiſite to un- 
dertake and atchieve it? Am I, do you think, obliged, 
being a knight as I am, to diſtinguiſh ſounds, and 
know which are, or are not, of a fulling-mill ? be- 
ul- ſides, it may be, (as it really is) that I never ſaw any 
fulling mills in my life, as you have, like a pitiful. 
ruſtic as you are, having been born and bred amongſt 
them. But let theſe fix fulling-hammers be transform- 


on ed into fix giants, and let them beard me one by one, 
ite or all together, and if I do not ſet them all on their 
heads, then make what jeſt you will of me. It is 
th enough, good Sir, replied Sancho; J confeſs I have 


been a little too jocoſe : but, pray, tell me, Sir, now | 
ig that it is peace between us, as god ſhall bring you out 
er olf all the adventures that ſhall happen to you, ſafe and 

T, 3 ſound, as he has brought you out of this, was it not 
to a thing to be laughed at, and worth telling, what great 
es fear we were in, at leaſt what I was in; for, as to your 

er 3 worſhip, I know you are unacquainted with it, nor do 


„ you know what fear or terror are. I do not deny, an- 
1e ſwered Don Quixote, but that what has befallen us is 
V, 7 fit to be laughed at, but not fit to be told; for all 
n M7 perſons are not diſcreet enough to know how to take 
n, things by the right handle. But, anſwered Sancho, 
d your worſhip knew how to handle your launce aright, 
No when you pointed it at my head, and hit me on the 


ſ— ſhoulders; thanks be to god, and to my own agility in 
8 ſlipping aſide. But let that 1 it will go out in the 


at bucking: for I have heard fay ; he loves thee well, 
1- who makes thee weep : and beſides, your people of 
d condition, when they have given a ſervant a hard 
— word, preſently give him ſome old hoſe and breeches; 
e though what is uſually given after a beating, I cannot 
15 tell, unleſs it be that your knights-errant, after baſti- 
e nados beſtow iſlands or kingdoms on the continent. 
T The die may run ſo, quoth Don Quixote, that all you 
5 Hen have ſaid may come to paſs ; and forgive what is paſt, 


t WM -fince:you are conſiderate ; and know that the firſt 
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be apprized of one thing (that you may abſtain and for- . 


motions are not in a man's power; and henceforward 
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bear talking too much with me) that in all the books of . 


chivalry Jever read, infinite as they are, I never found 
that any ſquire converſed ſo much with his maſter, as 
you do with yours. And really I account it a great 
fault both in you and in me : in you, becauſe you re- 
ſpect me ſo little; in me, that I do not make my ſelf 
be reſpected more. 
Amadis de Gaul, earl of the firm iſland? and 
we read of him, that he always ſpoke to his 


maſter cap in hand, his head inclined, and his bod 


bent after the Turk; faſhion. What ſhall we ſay of 
Gaſabal, ſquire to Don Galaor, who was ſo ſilent, that 
to illuſtrate the excellency of his marvellous taciturni- 
ty, his name is mentioned but once in all that great and 
faithful hiſtory. From what I have ſaid you may infer, 


Sancho, that there ought to be a difference between 2 


maſter and man, between lord and lacquey, and be- 
tween knight and ſquire. So that from this day for- 
ward, we muſt be treated with more reſpe& ; for 
which way ſoever I am angry with you, it will go il 
with the pitcher. The favours and benefits I promiſed 
you, will come in due time; and if they do not come, 
the wages, at leaſt, as I have told you, will not be 
loſt. Your worſhip ſays very well, quoth Sancho : 
but I would fain know (if perchance the time of the 
favours ſhould not come, and it ſhould be expedient to- 
have recourſe to the article of the wages) how much 
might the ſquire of a knight-errant get in thoſe times ? 
and whether they agreed by the month, or by the 
day, like labourers ? I do not believe, anſwered Don 


Quixote, that thoſe ſquires were at ſtated wages, but 


relied on courteſy. And if I have appointed you any 
in the will I left ſealed at home, it was for fear of 
what might happen; for I cannot yet tell how chivalry 
may ſucceed in theſe calamitous times of ours, and I 
would not have my ſoul ſuffer in the other world for 
a trifle : for I would have you to know, Sancho, 
that there is no ſtate more perilous than that of ad- 
venturers, It is ſo in truth, {aid Sancho, ſince Wor 
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F Dox Qo1xoTE DE ia Mancna. 17 
ard of the hammers of a fulling mill were ſufficient to di - 
*ZXurb and diſcompoſe the heart of ſo valorous a knight 
das your worſhip. But you may depend upon it, that 
from henceforward I ſhall not open my lips to make 
merry with your worſhip's matters, but ſhall honour . 
you as my maſter and natural lord, By ſo doing re- 
p plied Don Quixote, your days ſhall be long in the land; 
for, next to our parents, we are bound to reſpect our 
"XZ maſters, as if they were our fathers. 80 


CHAP. VII. 


= Which treats of the high adventure and rich prize of 
= Mambrino's helmet, with other. things which befel 
our invincible knight. roo opp nears LD 


r, ABOUT this time it began to rain a little, and 
n Sancho had a mind they ſhould betake themſelves 
z- to the fulling-mills. But Don Quiæote had conceived 
'- = ſuch an abhorrence of them for the late jeſt, that he 
would by no means go in: and fo turning to the right 
hand, they ſtruck into another road like that they had 
lighted upon the day before. Soon after Don Quixote 
diſcovered a man on horſeback, who had on his head 
ſomething which glittered, as if it had been of gold; 
and ſcarce had he ſeen it, but, turning to Sancho, he 
ſaid: I am of opinion, Sancho, there is no proverb but 
what is true; becauſe they are all ſentences drawn 
from experience itſelf, the mother of all the ſciences; 
eſpecially that which ſays ; ¶ here one door is but, ano- 
ther is opened, I ſay this, becauſe, if laſt night for- 
tune ſhut the door againſt what we looked for, deceiy- 
ing us with the fulling-mills, it now ſets another wide 
open for a better and more certain adventure, which 
if I fail to enter right into, the fault will be mine, 
without imputing it to my little knowledge of fulling- 
mills, or to the darkneſs of the night. This, I ſay, 
becauſe, if I miſtake not, there comes one toward us, 
who carries on his head Mambrino's helmet *, about 
 *® Almonte and Mambrino, two Saracens of great valour, had 


each a golden helmet, Orlando Furieſo took away Almonte's, and 
his friend Rinaldo that of Mambrino. Arigſto, Canto I, 
8 which 
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which I ſwore the oath you know. Take care, Sir, 
what you fay, and more what you do, ſaid Sancho; 
for I would not wiſh for other fulling-mills, to finiſh 
the milling and maſhing of our ſenſes. The devil take 
you ! replied Don Quixote: what has a helmet to do 
with fulling-mills? I know not, anſwered Sancho; 
but in faith, if I might talk as much as I uſed to do, 
perhaps I could give ſuch reaſons, that your worſhip. 
would ſee you are miſtaken in what you ſay.. How 
can I be miſtaken in what I ſay, ſcrupulous traitor ?- 
ſaid Don Quixote. Tell me, ſee you not yon knight 
coming toward us on a dapple-grey ſteed, with a hel- 
met of gold on his head? What I ſee and perceive, 
anſwered Sancho, is only a man on a grey aſs like mine,. 
with ſomething on his head that glitters. Why that is. 
Mambrini's helmet, ſaid Don Quixote: get you afide,. 
and leave me alone to deal with him; you ſhall ſee 


me conclude this adventure (to ſave time) without 
ſpeaking a word; and the helmet I have ſo much 


longed for, ſhall be my own. I ſhall take care to get. 
out of the way, replied Sancho: but J pray god, I. 
fay again, it may not prove another fulling-mill ad- 


venture. I have already told you, brother, not to 


mention thoſe fulling mills, nor ſo much as to think of 
them, any more, ſaid Don Quixote: if .you do, I ſay 


no more, but I vow to mill your foul for you, San- 
cho held his peace, fearing leſt his maſter ſhould per- 


form his vow, which had ſtruck him all of a heap. 


Now the truth of the matter, concerning the 


helmet, the ſteed, and the knight, which Don Quixote 


ſaw, was this. There were two villages in that neigh- 


Þourhood, one of them ſo ſmall, that it had neither: 
ſhop nor barber, but the other adjoining to it had one; 
and the barber of the bigger ſerved alſo the leſſer; in 


which a perſon indiſpoſed wanted to be let blood, 


and another to be trimmed ; and for this purpoſe was 
the barber coming, and brought with him his braſs. 
baſon. And fortune ſo ordered it, that as he was 
upon the road, it began to rain, and that his hat might 
not be ſpoiled (for belike it was a new one) he clapt 
the baſon on his head, and being new ſcowered it- 

| glittered 
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glittered half a league off. He rode on a grey aſs, 
as Sancho ſaid ; and this was the reaſon why Don 
Quixote took the barber for a knight, his aſs for a 
dapple-grey ſteed, and his bafon for a golden helmet: 
for he very readily adapted whatever he ſaw to his 
knightly extravagancies and wild conceits. And when 
he ſaw the poor cavalier approach, without ſtaying to 
reaſon the caſe with him, he advanced at Roginante 
beſt ſpeed, and couched his launce low, deſigning ts 
run him through and through. But when he came 
up to him, without ſtopping the fury of his career, 
he cried out : Defend yourſelf, caitif, or ſurrender 
willingly what is ſo juſtly my due. The barber, who, 
not ſuſpecting or apprehending any ſuch thing, ſaw 
this phantom coming upon him, had no other way to 
avoid the thruſt of the launce, but to let himſelf fall 
down from the aſs: and no ſooner had he touched 


| the ground, when leaping up nimbler than a roe-buck, 


he began to ſcower over the plain, with ſuch ſpeed, 
that the wind could not overtake him. He left the 
baſon on the ground, with which Don Quixote was ſa- 
tisfied, and ſaid; The miſcreant had acted diſcreetly 


In imitating the beaver, who, finding itſelf cloſely z 


purſued by the hunters, tears off, with its teeth, that 


for which it knows, by a natural inſtinct, it is hunted. 


He ordered Sancho to take up the helmet, who, hold- 
ing it in his hand, ſaid; Before god, the baſon is a 
fecal one, and is as well worth a piece of eight as a 
arthing. 'Then he gave it to his maſter, who imme- 
diately clapped it on his head, twirling it about, to 
find the vizor ; and not finding it he ſaid ; Doubtleſs 


the pagan, for whom this famous helmet was. firſt 


forged, muſt have had a prodigious large head ; and 


the worſt of it is, that one half is wanting. When 


Sancho heard the baſon called a helmet, he could not 
forbear laughter; but recollecting his maſter's late 
choler, he checked it in the middle. What do you 
laugh at? Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote. He anſwered ; 
I laugh to think what a huge head the pagan had, 
who owned this helmet, which 1s, for all the world, 
juſt like a barber's baſqn. Do you know, Sancho, _ 
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take to be the caſe ? this famous piece, this inchanted 
helmet, by ſome ſtrange accident, muſt have fallen in- 
to the hands of ſome one, who, being ignorant of its 
true value, and not conſidering what he did, ſeeing it | 
to be of the pureſt gold, has melted down the one half 

for lucre's ſake, and of the other half made this, which, 
as you ſay, does look like a barber's baſon : but be it 
what it will, to me, who know it, its transformation 
ſignifies nothing ; for I will get it put to rights in the 


firſt town where there is a ſmith, and in ſuch ſort, that 


even that, which the god of ſmiths made and forged for 


the god of battles, ſhall not ſurpaſs, nor equal it: in 
the mean time, I will wear it as I can, for ſomething 
is better than nothing; and the rather, fince it will be 


more than ſufficient to defend me from ſtones. It will 
ſo, ſaid Sancho, if they do not throw them with ſlings, 
as they did in the battle of the two armies, when they 


_ croſſed your worſhip's chops, and broke the cruze, in 


which was contained that moſt bleſſed drench, which 
made me vomit up my guts. I am in no great pain 


for having loſt it; for you know, Sancho, ſaid Don 
Quixote, J have the receipt by heart. So have I too, 


anſwered Sancho ; but if ever I make or try it again 
while I live, may I never ſtir from this place. Beſides, I 
do not intend to expoſe myſelf to the hazard of ſtanding 
in need of it; for J intend to keep myſelf, with all my 
five ſenſes, from being wounded, or from wounding 
any body. As to being toſſed again in a blanket, I ſay 
nothing; for it is difficult to prevent ſuch miſhaps : 
and if they do come, there is nothing to be done, but 
to ſhrug up one's ſhoulders, hold one's breath, ſhut one's 
eyes, and let one's ſelf go whither fortune and the blan- 


| ket pleaſe to toſs us. You are no good chriſtian, San- 


cho, ſaid Don Quixote, at hearing this; for you never 
forget an injury once done you: but know, it is inhe- 
rent in generous and noble breaſts to lay no ſtreſs upon 
trifles. What leg have you lamed, what rib or what 
head have you broken, that you cannot yet forget that 
jeſt? for, to take the thing right, it was mere jeſt and 
paſtime; and had I not underſtood it ſo, I had long 
ago returned thither, and done more miſchief in re- 

„ venging 
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venging your quarrel, than the Greeks did for the rape 
of Helen; who, if ſhe had lived in theſe times, or my 
Dulcinea in thoſe, would never, you may be ſure, have 
been ſo famous for beauty as ſhe is: and here he uttered 
a ſigh, and ſent it to the clouds. Let it then paſs for a 
jeſt, ſaid Sancho, ſince it is not likely to be revenged 
in earneſt ; but I know of what kinds the jeſts and the 
earneſts were, and I know alſo, they will no more ſlip 
out of my memory than off my ſhoulders. But ſetting 
this aſide, tell me, Sir, what we ſhall do with this 
dapple-grey ſteed, which looks ſo like a grey aſs, and 
which that caitif, whom your worſhip overthrew, has 
left behind here to ſhift for itſelf; for, to judge by his 
ſcowering off ſo haſtily, and flying for it, he does not 
think of ever returning for him ; and, by my beard, 
dapple is a ſpecial one. It is not my cuſtom, ſaid Dow 
Quixote, to plunder thoſe I overcome, nor is it the u- 

ſage of chivalry to take from them their horſes, and 
leave them on foot, unleſs the victor hath loſt his own 
in the confli& ; for, in ſuch a caſe, it is lawful to take 
that of the vanquiſhed, as fairly won in battle. There- 
fore, Sancho, leave this horſe or aſs, or what you will 
Have it to be ; for when his owner ſees us gone a pret- 
ty way off, he will come again for him. God knows 
whether it were beſt for me to take him, replied San- 
cho, or at leaſt to truck mine for him, which methinks 
is not ſo good : verily the laws of chivalry are very 
ſtrict, ſince they do not extend to the ſwapping one 
aſs for another; and I would fain know whether 1 

might exchange furniture, if I had a mind. I am not 
very clear as to that point, anſwered Don Quixote; and 

in caſe of doubt, till better information can be had, I 
ſay you may truck, if you are in extreme want of them, 
So extreme, replied Sancho, that I could not want them 
more, if they were for my own proper perſon: and 
ſo faying, he proceeded with that licenſe to a change 
of capariſons, and made his own beaſt three parts ih 
Four the better“ for his new furniture. This done, they 

4 85 e breakfaſted 

V Literally, leaving bim better by a tierce and a guint. A fi- 
purative expreſſion borrowed from the game of piquet, in which 
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breakfaſted on the remains of the plunder of the ſum 
ter-mule, and drank of the water of the fulling-mills, with- 
out turning their faces to look at them, ſuch was their 
abhorrence of them for the fright they had put them 
in. Their choler and hunger being thus allayed, they 
mounted, and, without taking any determinate route (for 
knights- errant are peculiarly in their element, when out 
of the road) they put on whitherſoever Rozinante's will 
led him, which drew after it that of his maſter, and alſo 
| That of the aſs, which followed in love and good fel- 
lowſhip, where-ever he led the way. Notwithſtanding 
which, they ſoon came back again into the great road, 
vu they followed at a venture, without any deſign 
at all. | _ | 
As they thus ſauntered on, Sancho ſaid to his 


maſter: Sir, will your worſhip be pleaſed to indulge : 


me the liberty of a word or two; for ſince you impoſed 
on me that harſh command of filence, ſundry things 
have rotted in my breaſt, and I have one juſt now at 
my tongue's end, that I would not for any thing ſhould 
miſcarry. Out with it, ſaid Don 2uixote, and be brief 
in thy diſcourſe ; for none that is long can be pleaſing. 
I fay then, Sir, anſwered Sancho, that, for ſome days 
paſt, I have been conſidering how little has been gained 
by wandering up and down in queſt of thoſe adventures 
your worſhip is ſeeking through theſe deſarts and croſs- 
ways, where, though you overcome and atchieve the 
moſt perilous things, there is no body to ſee or know 
any thing of them ; ſo that they muſt remain in perpe- 
tua] oblivion, to the prejudice of your worſhip's inten- 
tion, and their deſerts, And therefore I think it would 
be more adviſeable, with ſubmiſſion to your better judg- 
ment, that we went to ſerve ſome emperor or other 
great prince, who is engaged in war; in whoſe ſervice 
your worſhip may diſplay the worth of your perſon, 
our great courage, and greater underſtanding : which 
ing perceived by the lord we ſerve, he muſt of neceſ- 
fity reward each of us according to his merits ; nor can 
you there fail of meeting with ſome body to put your 
worſhip's exploits in writing, for a perpetual remem- 
a fierce or a quint may be gained by putting out bad cards and 
taking” in better, * FOTO POR 9 ö 
| branee 
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brance of them. I ſay nothing of my own, becauſe 
they muſt not exceed the ſquirely limits; though I dare 
ſay, if it be the cuſtom of chivalry to pen the deeds of 
ſquires, mine will not be forgotten between the lines, 
ou are not much out, Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote: 
= but before it comes to that, it is neceſſary for a knight- 
errant to wander about the world, ſeeking adventures, 
by way of probation ; that by atchieving ſome, he may 
acquire ſuch fame and renown, that when he comes 
to the court of ſome great monarch, he ſhall be known 
by his works beforehand ; and ſcarcely ſhall the boys 
= ſee him enter the gates of the city, but they ſhall all 
follow and ſurround him, crying aloud ; this is the 
= night of the ſun, or of the ſerpent, or of any other de- 
vice, under which he may have atchieved great exploits. 
This is he, will they ſay, who overthrew the huge gi- 
ant Brocabruno of mighty force, in ſingle combat; 
he who diſenchanted the great Mameluco of Perfia from 


the long enchantment, which held him confined almoſt 


nine hundred years. Thus, from hand to hand, they 
ſhall go on blazoning his deeds ; and preſently, at the 
buſtle of the boys, and of the reſt of the people, the king 
of that country ſhall appear at the windows of his roy 
palace; and, as ſoon as he eſpies the knight, knowing 
him by his. armour, or by the device on his ſhield, he 
muſt neceflarily ſay; ho, up, Sirs, go forth, my 
knights, all that are at court, to receive the flower of 
chivalry, who is coming yonder : at whoſe command 
they all go forth, and the king himſelf, deſcending half 
way down the ſtairs, ſhall receive him with a loſs em» 
brace, faluting ar d kiſſing him; and then, taking him 
by-the hand, i ſhall conduct him to the apartment of the 
queen, where the knight ſhall find her accompanied by 
her daughter, the infanta, who is ſo beautiful and ac- 
compliſhed a damſel, that her equal cannot eafily be 
found in any part of the known world, After this, it muſk 

2 In the following ſpeech of Dor Quixote we haye a perfect ſy⸗ 
Rem of chivalry, which was deſighed by the author as a ridicule up- 
on romances in general:  notwirhitanding, which the Beaux Eſo 
priti of France, who have ritten zomances figce, bave copied this 
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knight, and he his eyes upon hers, and each ſhall ap- 
pear to the other ſomething rather divine than human; 
and, without knowing how, or which way, they ſhall 
be taken and entangled in the inextricable net of love, 
and be in great perplexity of mind, through not know- 


Ing how to converſe, and diſcover their amorous an- 


Sutſh to each other. From thence, without doubt, 


they will conduct him to ſome quarter of the palace 


richly furniſhed, where, having taken off his armour; 


they will bring him a rich ſcarlet mantle to put on; 
and, if he looked well in armour, he muit needs make 


a much more graceful figure in ermine. The night be- 
ing come, he ſhall ſup with the king, queen, and in- 
fanta, where he ſhall never take his eyes off the prin- 


ceſs, viewing her by ſtealth, and ſhe doing the ſame by 


him with the ſame warineſs : for, as I have ſaid, ſne is 
a very diſcreet damſel. The tables being removed, 
there ſhall enter, unexpectedly, at the hall-door, a 


little ill-favoured dwarf, followed by a beautiful matron 
between two giants, with the offer of a certain adven- 


ture, ſo contrived by a moſt antient ſage, that he, who 
ſhall accompliſh it, ſhall be eſteemed the beſt knight in 


the world. The king ſhall immediately command all 


who are preſent to try it, and none-ſhall be able to fi- 
niſh it, but the ſtranger knight, to the great advantage 
of his fame ; at which the infanta will be highly de- 


| lighted, and reckon herſelf overpaid for her having 


7 her thoughts on ſo exalted an object. And the 
eſt of it is, that this king, or prince, or whatever he 


be, is carrying on a bloody war with another monarch 


as powerful as himſelf; and the ſtranger knight, after 


having been a few days at his court, afks leave to ſerve 
his majeſty in the aforeſaid war. The king ſhall rea- 


dily grant his requeſt, and the knight ſhall moſt cour- 
teouſſy kiſs his royal hands for the favour. he does him. 
And that night he ſhall take his leave of his lady the in- 


' Fanta at the iron rails of a garden, adjoining to her a- 


r through which he had already converſed with 
her ſeveral times, by the mediation of a certain fe- 


male confidante, in whom the infanta greatly” ill. 


immediately fall out, that ſhe fixes her eyes on the 
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He ſighs, ſhe ſwoons ; the damſel runs for cold water: 
ap- be is very uneaſy at the approach of the morning: light, 
„and would by no means they ſhould be diſcovered, for 
hal! the fake of his lady's honour. The infanta at length 
comes to herſelf, and gives her ſnowy hands to the knight 


bg to kiſs through the rails, who kiſſes them a thouſand and 
an- a thouſand times over, and bedews them with his tears. 
bt They agree how to let one another know their good or 
8 ill fortune; and the princeſs deſires him to be abſent as 
up: little a while as poſſible ; which he promiſes with many 
2 oaths : he kiſſes her hands again, and takes leave with 
ke ſo much concern, that it almoſt puts an end to his life. 
Foy: From thence he repairs to his chamber, throws himſelf 
15 on his bed, and cannot ſleep for grief at the parting: he 
3 riſes early in the morning, and goes to take leave of the 
by king, the queen, and the infanta: having taken his leave 
A of the two former, he is told that the princeſs is indiſ- 
d. poſed, and cannot admit of a viſit: the knight thinks it 
be is for grief at his departure ; his heart is pierced, and he 
15 is very near giving manifeſt indications of his paſſion: 
1 the damſel confidante is all this while preſent, and ob- 
6 ſerves what paſſes; ſhe goes and tells it her lady, who 
5 receives the account with tears, and tells her that her 
U chief concern is, that ſhe does not know who her knight 
0 is, and whether he be of royal deſcent, or not: the 
os damſel aſſures her he is, ſince ſo much courteſy, polite- 
N neſs, and valour, as her knight is endowed with, can- 
3 not exiſt but in a royal and grave ſubject. The afflicted | 
q princeſs is comforted hereby, and endeavours to com- 
x poſe herſelf, that ſhe may not give her parents caule to 
N ſuſpect any thing amiſs and two days after ſhe, appears 
: in public. The knight is now gone to the war; he 
Y fights, and overcomes: the king's enemy; takes ma- 
ny towns ; wins ſeveral battles ; returns to court; ſees 


his lady at the uſual place of interview ; it is agreed he 
ſhall demand her in marriage of her father, in recom- 
penſe for, his ſervices : the king. does not confent to 
ab her, to him, not knowing who he is. Notwith- 
anding which, either by carrying her off, or by what- 
ever other means it Is, che infanta becomes bis ſpouſe?, 
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carries them away, and they reſolve upon it. 
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and her father comes to take it for a piece of the great-. 


eſt good-fortune, being aſſured that the knight is ſon to 
a valorous king, of I know not what kingdom, for I 
believe it is not in the map. The father dies, the in- 
fanta inherits, and, in two words, the knight becomes 
a king. Here preſently comes in the rewarding his ſquire 
and all thoſe who aſſiſted him in mounting to ſo exalted 
a ſtate. He marries his ſquire to one of the infanta's 
maids of honour, who is doubtleſs the very confidante 
of this amour, and daughter to one of the chief dukes. 
This is what I would be at, and a clear ſtage, 
quoth Sancho: this I ſtick to; for every tittle of this 
muſt happen preciſely to your worſhip, being called h 


knight of the forrowful figure. Doubt it not, Sancho, 


replied Don Quixote; for by thoſe very means, and 
thoſe very ſteps I have recounted, the knights-errant do 
riſe and have riſen, to be kings and emperors. All that 
remains now to be done, is, to look out and find what 
king of the Chriſtians, or of the pagans, is at war, and 
has a beautiful daughter : but there is time enough to 


think of 'this ; for, as I have told you, we muſt pro- 


cure renown elſewhere, before we repair to court. Be- 


fides, there is ſtill another thing wanting; for ſuppo- 


fing a king were found, who is at war, and has a hand- 
ſome daughter, and that I have gotten incredible fame 
throughout the whole univerſe, I do not ſee how it can 
be made appear that I am of the lineage of kings, or 
even ſecond couſin to an'emperor :. for the king will 
not give me his daughter to wife, till he is very 
well aſſured that I am ſuch, though my renowned actions 
ſhould deſerve it ever fo well. So that, through this de- 


fect, I am afraid I ſhall loſe that which my arm has 


richly deſerved. It is true, indeed, I am a gentleman 
of an ancient family, poſſeſſed of a real eſtate of one 


and therefore the author exhauſts the whole ſubject ; which in this 


e cannot do, becauſe in thoſe ſtories there are ſeveral ways of bi. 
taining the lady; and therefore he leaves that point at large, 


F Tue rlaſcule is admirably Theighteried: by the ) incapacity both 
knight and:{quire:are under of putting this ſcheme in practice, the 


former by his loyalty to Dulcinea, and Sancho by having a wife and 


children already, nevertheleſs the idea is fo pleaſing, that it quits 


1 
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hundred and twenty crowns a year * ; and perhaps the 
ſage, who writes my hiſtory, may ſo brighten up m 
kindred and genealogy, that I may be found the fi 

or fixth in deſcent from a king. For you muſt know, 


Sancho, that there are two kinds of lineages in the world. 


Some there are, who derive their pedigree from prin- 
ces and monarchs, whom time has reduced by little and 
little, till they have ended in a point like a pyramid re- 


© verſed : others have had poor and low beginnings, and 
have riſen by degrees, till at laſt they have become 


great lords. So that the difference lies in this, that 
ſome have been what now they are not, and others are 
now what they were not before; and who knows but 
I may be one of the former, and that, upon examina- 
tion, my origin may be found to have been great 
and glorious, with which the king my father-in-law, 
that is to be, ought to be ſatisfied : and though he ſhould 
not be ſatisfied, the infanta is to be ſo in love with me, 
that, in ſpight of her father, ſhe is to receive me for her 
lord and huſband, though ſhe certainly knew I was the 
ſon of a water-carrier ; and in caſe ſhe ſhould not, then 
is the time to take her away by force, and convey her 
whither I pleaſe ; and time or death will put a period to 
the diſpleaſure of her parents. Here, ſaid Sancho, 
comes in properly what ſome naughty people ſay, Ne- 
ver fland begging for that which you may taks by force 
though this other is nearer to the purpoſe ; A leap from 
a hedge is better than the Prayer of a good man . I ſay 
this, Þecaule if my lord the king, your worſhip's fa- 
* The original is y de dewvengar quinientss ſueldos, literally, ts 
revenge five hundred ſueldos. It is a proverbial ex preſſion to ſignify 
a perſon's being a gentleman, and took its riſe from the following Oe- 
caſion, The Spaniards of Old Caſtile being obliged to pay a yearly 
tribute of five hundred virgins to the Moors, after ſeveral battles, in 


| which the Spaniards ſucceeded, the tribute was changed to five hun- 


dred ſueldos, or pieces of Spaniſb Coin, But in proceſs of time the 
Spamards, by force of arms, delivered themſelves from that groſs 
unpoſition; and that beroical action being performed by men of fi- 
gure and fortune, they characterize by this expreſſion a man of brave - 
1 and honour, and a true lover of his count 7x. hes 


+ That is, it is better to rob than to aſk chr, 
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| pid Sancho, it is but taking a barber into the houſe, and 
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ther-in-law, ſhould not vouchſafe to yield unto you my 
lady the infanta, there is no more to be done, as your 


worſhip ſays, but to ſteal and carry her off. But the 


miſcnief is, that, while peace is making, and before 
you can enjoy the kingdom quietly, the poor ſquire 

may whiſtle for his reward; unleſs the damſel go- 

between, who is to be his wife, goes off with the in- 


fanta, and he ſhare his misfortune with her, till it ſhall | 


| Pleaſe heaven to ordain otherwiſe ; for I believe his ma- | 


ſter may immediately give her to him for his lawful 


ſpouſe. That you may depend upon, ſaid Don Quixote. 
Since it is ſo, anſwered Sancho, there is no more to be 
done but to commend ourſelves to god, and let things 


take their courſe. God grant it, anſwered Don Quixote, 
as I deſire and you need, and let him be wretched who 
thinks himſelf ſo. Let him, in god's name, ſaid San- 
cho; for I am an old chriitian, and that is enough to 
-qualify me to be an earl. Ay, and more than enough, 
ſaid Don Quixote: but it matters not whether you are 


or no; for I, being a king, can eaſily beſtow nobility 


on you, without your buying it, or doing me the leaf 
ſervice ; and, in creating you an earl, I make you a 

entleman of courſe; and, ſay what they will, in good 
fach they muſt ſtyle you jeur lordſbip, though it grieve 
them never ſo much. Do you think, quoth Sancho, 
T ſhould not know how to give authority to the indigni- 
ty? Dignity, you ſhould fay, and not indignity, ſaid 
his maſter. So let it be anſwered Sancho Panga: I ſay, 
I ſhall do well enough with it; for I aſſure you I was 


once beadle of a company, and the beadle's gown be 
came me ſo well, that every body ſaid I had a preſence 


Kt to be warden of the ſaid company. Then what will 
it be, when I am arrayed in a duke's robe, all ſhining 
with gold and pearls like a foreign count? I am of opi- 


nion folks will come a hundred leagues to ſee me. You 


will make a goodly appearance indeed, ſaid Dos Quix- 


ore: but it will be neceſſary to trim your beard a 


Iittle oftner, for it is ſo rough and frowzy, that if you 
do not ſhave with a'razor every other day at leaſt, you 
will diſcover what you are a muſquet-ſhot off. Why, 


giving 
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viving him wages; and if there be occaſion, I will make 


u My pim follow me like a gentleman of the horſe to a gran- 
your ce. How came you to know, demanded Don Quixote, 
* WT that grandees have their gentlemen of the horſe to fol- 
efore 


low them? I will tell you. ſaidSancho - ſome years ago J 
was about the court for a month, and there I faw a ve- 


go. ry little gentleman riding backward and forward, Who, | 
e in. they ſaid, was a very great lord: a man followed him 
ſhall BY on horſeback, turning about as he turned, that one 
ma. would have thought he had been his tail. I aſked, why 
ful that man did not come up even with the other, but 
Volke. went always behind him ? they anſwered me, that it 
o be was his gentleman of the horſe, and that noblemen 
gs BY commonly have ſuch to follow them; and from that 
rote, day to this I have never forgotten it. You are in the 
who right, ſaid Don Quixote, and in the ſame manner you 
an may carry about your barber; for all cuſtoms do not 
i to ariſe together, nor were they invented at once; and you 
gh, may be the firſt earl, who carried about his barber af- 
dee ter him: and indeed it is a greater truſt to ſhave the 
lity beard, than to ſaddle a horſe. Leave the buſineſs of 


eaſt the barber to my care, ſaid Sancho ; and let it be your 
1 a worſhip's to procure yourſelf to be a king, and to make 
od me an earl. So it ſhall be, anſwered Don Quixote, and, 
EYE lifting up his eyes, he ſaw, what will be told in the 
60, following chapter. 0 ISA 


CHAP. VII. 


How Don Quixote ſet at liberty ſeveral unfortunate 
perſons, who were carrying, much againſt their wills, 
to a place they did nos like, | : 


J Hamet Benengeli, the Arabian and Manchegan 
(:; author, relates in this moſt grave, lofty, accurate, 
delightful, and ingenious hiſtory, that, during thoſe 
diſcourſes which paſſed between the famous Don Duix- 


a ote de la Mancha and Sancho Panga his ſquire, as they 
, are related at the end of the foregoing chapter, Dox 


Quixote lifted up his eyes, and ſaw coming on, in the 
4 ſame road, about a dozen men on foot, ſtrung like 


4” beads 
8 
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beads in a row by the necks, in a great iron chain, and| 
all hand-cuffed. There came alſo with them two men 
on horſeback, and two on foot ; thoſe on horſeback | 
armed with firelocks, and thoſe on foot with pikes and | 
words. And Sancho Panga eſpying them, ſaid ; This 
is a chain of galley-ſlaves, perſons forced by the king 
to the galleys. How ! perſons forced, quoth Don Quiæ- 
ofe : is it poſſible the king ſhould force any body > 
I fay not ſo, anſwered Sancho, but that they are perſons IE 
condemned by the law for their crimes to ſerve the | 
king in the galleys per force. In ſhort, replied Don 
Duixote, however it be, fince they are going, it is ſtill 
by force, and not with their own liking. It is ſo, ſaid 
Sancho. Then, ſaid his maſter, here the execution of my 
office takes place, to defeat violence, and to ſuccour 
and relieve the miſerable. Conſider, Sir, quoth Sancho, 
that juſtice, that is the king himſelf, does no violence 
nor injury to ſuch perſons, but only puniſhes them for 
their crimes. By this the chain of galley-ſlaves were 
come up, and Don Quixote, in moſt courteous terms, 
deſired of the guard that they would be pleaſed to in- 
form and tell him the cauſe or cauſes why they condu&- 
ed thoſe perſons in that manner. One of the guards 
on horſe-back anſwered, that they vere {12ves belong- 
ing to his majeſty, and going to the galleys, which was 
all he could ſay, or the other need know of the mat- 
ter. For all that, replied Don Quixote, I ſhould be 
glad to know from each of them in particular the 
cauſe of his misfortune. To theſe he added ſuch other 
courteous exprefſions, to induce them to tell him what 
he deſired, that the other horſeman ſaid : Though we 
ave here the record and certificate of the ſentence of 
each of theſe wretches, this is no time to produce and 
read them: draw near, Sir, and aſk it of themſelves: 
they may inform you, if they pleaſe ; and inform you they 
will, for they are ſuch as take a pleaſure both in acting and 
relating rogueries. With this leave, which Don Quixote 
would have taken, though they had not given it, he 
drew near to the chain, and demanded of the firſt, for 
what offence he marched in ſuch evil plight. He an- 
ſwered, that he went in that manner for being in love. 
IX. | | For 
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For that alone? replied Don Quixote: if they ſend 
folks to the galleys for being in love, I might long 
fince have been rowing in them. It was not ſuch love 
as your worſhip imagines, ſaid the galley- ſave: mine 
was the being ſo deeply enamoured of a flaſket of fine 
linen, and embracing it ſo cloſe, that, if juſtice had 
not taken it from me by force, I ſhould not have par- 
ted with it by my good-will to this very day. I was 
taken in the fact, ſo there was no place for the tor- 
ture ; the proceſs was ſhort ; they accommodated my 
ſhoulders with a hundred laſhes, and have ſent me by 
way of ſupplement, for three years to the Gurapas *, 
and there is an end of it. What are the Gurapas? 
quoth Don Quixote. The Gurapas are galleys, an- 
{wered the ſlave, who was a young man about twenty- 
four years of age, and ſaid he was born at Piedrabita. 
Don Quixote put the ſame queſtion to the ſecond, who 
returned no anſwer, he was 70 melancholy and dejected: 
but the firſt anſwered for him, and ſaid; This gentleman 
goes for being a canary- bird, I mean, for being a muſician 
and a ſinger. How ſo? replied Dan Qui æote, are men ſent 
to the galleys for being muſicians and ſingers? Ves, Sir, 
replied the ſlave; for there is nothing worſe than to ſing 
in an agony. Nay, ſaid Don Quixote, I have heard ſay, 
Sing away ſorrow. This is the very reverſe, ſaid the ſlave; 
for here, he who ſings once weeps all his life after. 1 
do not underſtand that, ſaid Don Quixote: but one of 
the guards ſaid to him; Signor cavalier, to ſing in an 
agony, means, in the cant of theſe rogues, to confeſs 
upon the rack. This offender was put to the torture, 
and confeſſed his crime, which was that of being a 
Auatrero, that is a ſtealer of cattle; and, becauſe he 
confeſſed /he is ſentenced for ſix years to the galleys, 
beſides two hundred laſhes he has already received on 
the ſhoulders. And he is always penſive and fad, be. 
cauſe the reſt of the rogues, both thoſe behind and 
_ thoſe before, abuſe, vilify, flout, and deſpiſe him for 
confeſſing, and not having the courage to lay no : for, 
ſay they, no contains the ſame number of letters as ay ; 


#* A cant word. e 


— : 
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and it is lucky for a delinquent, when his life or death 
depends upon his own tongue, and not upon proofs 
and witneſſes ; and, for my part, I think they are in 
the right of it. And I think ſo too, anſwered Don 
Lui xote; who, paſſing on to the third, interrogated him 
as he had done the others : who anſwered very readi- 
ly, and with very little concern; I am going to Me/- 
da mes the Gurapes for five years, for wanting ten du- 
cats. 1 will give twenty with all my heart, ſaid Don 
Quixote, to redeem you from this miſery. That, ſaid 
the ſlave, is like having money at ſea, and dying for 
Hunger, where there is nothing to be bought with it. 
I fay this, becauſe. if I had beeri poſſeſſed in time of 
thoſe twenty ducats you now offer me, I would have ſo 
greaſed the clerk's pen, and ſharpened my advocate's 
wit, that I ſhould have been this day upon the market- 
place of Zocodo ver in Toledo, and not upon this road, 
coupled and dragged like a hound; but god is great; 
Patience ; I ſay no more. Don Quixote paſſed on to 
the fourth, who was a man of a venerable aſpect, with 
a white beard reaching below his breaſt ;* who, hear- 
ing himſelf aſked the cauſe of his coming thither, be- 
gan to weep, and anfwered not a word : but the fifth 
lent him a tongue, and ſaid ; This honeſt gentleman 
goes for four years to the galleys, after having gone in 
the uſual proceſſion pompouſly apparelled and mount- 
ed *. That is, I ſuppoſe, ſaid Sancho, put to public 
ſhame. Right, replied the ſlave ; and the offence, for 
which he underwent this puniſhment, was his having 
been a broker of the ear, yea, and of the whole body : 
in effect, I would ſay, that this cavalier goes for pimp- 
ing and exerciſing the trade of a conjurer. Had it 
been meerly for pimping, ſaid Don Quixote, he had 
not deſerved to row in, but to command, and be gene- 
ral of the galleys: for the office of a pimp is not a 
flight buſineſs, but an employment fit only for diſcreet 
perſons, and a moſt neceſſary one in a well-regulated 
* Such malefactors as in England are ſet in the pillory, in Spain 
are carried about in a particular habit, mounted on an aſs, with 
their face to the tail; the eryer going before and proclaiming their 
. ee | 
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common- wealth; and none but perſons well born ought. 
to exerciſe it: and in truth there ſhould be inſpectors 
and comptrollers of it, as there are of other offices, 
Vith a certain number of them deputed, like exchange- 
© brokers ; by which means many miſchiefs would be 
prevented, which now happen, becauſe this office and 
profeſſion is in the hands of fooliſh and ignorant per- 
ſons, ſuch as filly waiting-women, pages, and buffoons, 
of a few years ſtanding, and of ſmall experience, who, 
in the greateſt exigency, and when there is occaſion for. 
the moſt dextrous management and addreſs, ſuffer the 
morſel to freeze between the fingers and the mouth, 
and ſcarce know which is their right hand. I could 
go on, and aſſign the reaſons why it would be expedi - 
ent to make choice of proper perſons, to exerciſe an 
office ſo neceſſary in the commonwealth : but this is no 
proper place for it; and I may one day or other lay 
this matter before thoſe, who can provide a remedy. 
At preſent I only ſay, that the concern 1 felt at ſeeing 
thoſe grey hairs, and that venerable countenance, in 
ſo much diſtreſs for pimping. is entirely removed by the 
additional character of his being a wizzard : though I 
very well know, there are no ſorceries in the world, 
which can affect and force the will, as ſome fooliſh 
people imagine; for our will is free, and no herb nor 
charm can compel it. What ſome filly women and 
crafty knaves are wont to do, is, with certain mixtures 
and poiſons, to turn peoples brains, under pretence 
that they have power to make one fall in love ; it being, 
as I ſay, a thing impoſſible to force the will. It is ſo 
ſaid the honeſt-old fellow: and truly, Sir, as to being 
a Wizzard, I am not guilty ; but as for being a pimp, 
I cannot deny it; but I never thought there was any 
harm in it ; for the whole of my intention was, that 
all the world ſhould divert themſelves, and live in peace 
and quiet, without quarrels or troubles : but this good 
deſign could not ſave me from going where I ſhall have 
no hope of returning, conſidering ] am fo loaden with 
years, and ſo troubled with the ſtrangury, which leaves 
me not a moment's repoſe : and here he began taweep, 
as at fuſt; and Sancho was ſo moved with compaſſion, 
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ſentenced to the galleys for ſix years ; I ſubmit ; it is 


and we will make it the buſineſs of our prayers to be- 
eech him, that your worſhip's life and health may be 
as long and proſperous, as your goodly preſence de- 


one of the guards ſaid, he was a great talker, and a 
very pretty Latiniſt. | | | 
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| hands together like man and wife, 
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that he drew out from his boſom a real, and gave it 
him as an alms. 1 1 1 

Don Quixote went on, and demanded of another 
what his offence was; who anſwered, not with leſs, 
but much more, alacrity than the former : I am going 
for making a little too free with two ſhe-couſin-ger- 
mans of mine, and with two other coufin-germans not 
mine: in ſhort, I carried the jeſt ſo far with them all, 
that the reſult of it was the encreaſing of kindred fo 
intricately, that no caſuiſt can make it out. 'The whole 
was proved upon me; I had neither friends, nor mo- 
ney ; my windpipe was in the utmoſt danger; I was 


the puniſhment of my fault; I am young ; life may 
laſt, and time brings every thing about : if your wor- 


ſhip, Signor cavalier, has any thing about you to re- 
lieve us poor wretches, God will repay you in heaven, 


ſerves. This ſlave was in the habit of a ſtudent ; and 


Behind all theſe came a man ſome thirty years of 


age, of a goodly aſpe& ; only to look at he ſeemed to 
_ thruſt one eye into the other: he was bound ſomewhat 
differently from the reſt; for he had a chain to his 


leg, ſo long, that it was faſtened round his middle, 
and two collars about his neck, one of which was faſt- 
ened to the chain, and the other, called a 4eep-friend, 
er friend's-foot, had two ſtreight irons, which came 
down from it to his waſte, at the ends of which were 
fixed two manacles *, wherein his hands were ſecured 
with a huge padlock ; inſomuch, that he could neither 
lift his hands to his mouth, nor bend down his head 
to his hands. Don Quixote aſked, why this man went 
fettered and ſhackled ſo much more than the reſt. 
The guard anſwered, becauſe he alone had committed 


* The original is eſpoſas (ſpouſes) ſo ealled becauſe they Joined the 


more 
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more villanies than all the reſt put together; and that 
he was ſo bold and deſperate a villain, that, though 
they carried him in that manner, they were not ſecure 
of him, but were {till afraid he would make his eſcape, 
What kinds of villanies has he committed, ſaid Dos 
Quixote, that they have deſerved no greater. puniſh- 
ment than being ſent to the galleys? He goes for ten 
years, ſaid the guard, which is a kind of civil death: 
you need only be told, that this honeſt gentleman is 
the famous Gines de Paſſamonte, alias Ginefillo de Pa- 
rapilla. Fair and ſoftly, Signor commiſſary, ſaid 
then the ſlave; let us not be now lengthening out 
names and ſurnames, Gines is my name, and not Gi- 
neſillo; and Paſſamonte is the name of my family, and 

not Parapilla, as you ſay ; and let every one turn him- 
ſelf round and look at home, and he will find enough 


to do. Speak with more reſpe&, Sir thief above 


ſtandard, replied the commiſſary, unleſs you will oblige _ 
me to ſilence you to your ſorrow. You may ſee an- 
ſwered the ſlave, that man goeth as god pleaſeth ; but 
ſome body may learn one day, whether my name is 
Gineſillo de Parapilla or no. Are you not called ſo, 
lying raſcal, faid the guard? They do call me fo, an- 
ſwered Gines; but I will make them that they ſhall 
not call me ſo, or J will flea them where I care not 
at preſent to ſay. Signor cavalier, continued he, if 
you have any thing to give us, give it us now, and god 
be with you; for you tire us with enquiring ſo much 
after other men's lives: if you would know mine, 


know that I am Gines de Paſſamonte, whoſe life is writ- 


ten by theſe very fingers. He ſays true, ſaid the com- 


miſſary; for he himſelf has written his own hiſtory, 


as well as heart could wiſh, and has left the book in 
priſon in pawn for two hundred reals. Ay, and I in- 
tend to redeem it, ſaid G ines, if it lay for two hundred 
ducats. What! is it ſo good, ſaid Don Quixote? So 
good it is, anſwered Gines, that woe be to Lazarill 
de Tormes, and to all that have written or ſhall write 
in that way. What I can affirm to your worſhip! is, 
that it relates truths, and truths ſo ingenious and en- 
tertaining, that no fictions can come up „ 
eee 
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How is the book intituled ? demanded Don Oui xote. 
The life of Gines de Paſſamonte, replied Gines himſelf, 
And is it finiſhed ? quoth Don 2uixo'e. How can it 
be finiſhed? anſwered he, fince my life is not yet fi- 
niſhed ? what is written, is from my cradle to the mo- 
ment of my being ſent this laſt time to the galleys. 
Then belike you have been there before, ſaid Don 
Quixote. Only four years, the other time, replied 
Eines, to ſerve God and the king; and I know alrea- 
dy the reliſh of the biſcuit and bull's-pizzle : nor does 
it grieve me much to go to them again, ſince I ſhall 
there have the opportunity of finiſhing my book: for 
I have a great many things to ſay, and in the galleys 
of Spain there is leiſure more than enough, though TI 
ſhall not want much for what I have to write, becauſe 
T have it by heart. You ſeem to be a witty fellow, ſaid 
Don Quixote. And an unfortunate one, anſwered G- 
nes; but misfortunes always purſue the ingenious. 
Purſue the villainous, ſaid the commiſſary. 1 have al- 
ready deſired you, Signor commiſſary, anſwered Pay 
ſamonte, to go on fair and ſoftly ; for your ſuperiors 
did not give you that ſtaff to miſuſe us poor wretches 
here, but to conduct and carry us whither his majeſty 
commands: now by the life of ——— I fay no more; 
but the ſpots, which were contracted in the inn, may 
haps one day come out in the buck-waſhing ; and 
let every one hold his tongue, and live well, and ſpeak 
better; and let us march on, for this has held us long 
enough, The commiſſary lifted up his ſtaff, to ſtrike 
Paſſamonte, in return for his threats: but Don Quixote 
interpoſed, and defired he would not abuſe him, fince 
it was but fair, that he, who had his hands ſo tied up, 
| Thould have his tongue a little at liberty. Then, 
turning about to the whole ſtring, he ſaid : From all 
you have told me, deareſt brethren, I clearly gather, 
that, though it be only to puniſh you for your crimes, 
you do not much reliſh the pains you are going to.ſuf- 
fer, and that you go to them much againſt the grain 
and againſt your good-liking : and perhaps the puſil- 
lanimity of him who was put to the torture, this man's 
Want of money, and the other's want of friends, and 
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in ſhort the judge's wreſting of the law, may have 
been the cauſe of your ruin, and that you did not 
come off, as in juſtice you ought to have done. And 
I have ſo ſtrong a perſuaſion that this is the truth of 
the caſe, that my mind prompts, and even forces me, 
to ſhew in you the effect for which heaven threw me 
into the world, and ordained me to profeſs the order 
of chivalry, which I do profeſs, and the vow I made 
in it to ſuccour the needy, and thoſe oppreſſed by the 
mighty. But knowing that it 1s one part of prudence, 
not to do that by foul means, which may be done by 
fair, I will entreat theſe gentlemen, your guard, and 


the commiſſary, that they will be pleaſed to looſe you, 


and let you go in peace, there being people enough 
to ſerve the king for better reaſons: for it ſeems to me 
a hard caſe to make ſlaves of thoſe, whom god and 
nature made free. Beſides, gentlemen guards, added 
Don Quixote, theſe poor men have committed no of- 
fence againſt you: let every one anſwer for his fins in the 
other world ; there is a god in heaven, who does not 
negle& to chaſtiſe the wicked, nor to reward the good; 
neither is it fitting that honeſt men ſhould be the exe. 
cutioners of others, they having no intereſt in the mat. 


ter. I requeſt this of you in this calm and gentle 
manner, that I may have ſome ground to thank you 


for your compliance : but if you do it not willingly, 
this launce and this ſword, with the vigour of my arm, 
ſhall compel you to do it. This is pleaſant fooling, 
anſwered the commiſſary ; an admirable conceit he has 
broke out with'at the long run : he would have us 


let the king's priſoners go, as if we had authority to 


fet them free, or he to command us to do it. Goon 


your way, Signor, and adjuſt that baſon on your noddle, 


and do not go feeling for three legs in a cat. You 
are a cat, and a rat, and a rafcal to boot, anſwered 
Don Quixote; and ſo with a word and a blow, he at- 
tacked him ſo ſaddenly, that, before he could ſtand 
upon his defence, he threw him to the ground, much 
wounded with a thruſt of the launce. And it 12 
ed luckily for Don Quixote, that this was one of the 
two who carried firelocks. The reſt of the guards 
| | Were 
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were aſtoniſhed and confounded at the unexpected en- 
counter; but recovering themſelves, thoſe on horſe- 
back drew their ſwords, and thoſe on foot laid hold on 
their javelins, and fell upon Don 2::ixote,, who waited 
for them with much calmneſs ; and doubtleſs it had 
gone ill with him, if the galley-ſlaves, perceiving the 
opportunity, which offered itſelf to them, of recover- 
ing their liberty, had not procured it, by breaking the 
chain, with which they were linked together. The 
hurry was ſuch, that the guards, now endeavouring to 
prevent the ſlaves from getting looſe, and now enga- 
ging with Don Quixote, who attacked them, did nothing 


to any purpoſe. Sancho, for his part, aſſiſted in loo- 


ſing of Gines de Paſſamonte, who was the firſt that leap- 
ed free and diſembarraſſed upon the plain; and ſetting 
upon the fallen commiſſary, he took away his ſword 
and his gun, with which, levelling it, firſt at one, and 
then at another, without e en it, he cleared the 
field of all the guard, who fled no leſs from Paſſa- 

monte's gun, than from the ſhower of ſtones, which the 


| ſlaves, now at liberty, poured upon the. 
Sancho was much grieved at what had happened; 
for he imagined that the fugitives would give notice of 
the fad to the holy brotherhood, which, upon ring- 
ing a bell, would fally out in queſt of the delinquents ;_ 
and ſo he told his maſter, and begged of him to be 
gone from thence immediately, and take ſhelter among. 
the trees and rocks of the 1.eighbouring mountain. 
It is well, ſaid Don Quixote; but I know what is now 
expedient to be done. Then having called all the 

ſlaves together, who were in a fright, and had ſtrip- 
ped the commiſſary to his buff, they gathered in a ring 
aboat him, to know his pleaſure ; when he thus ad- 
dreſſed them. To be thankful for benefits received, is 
the property of perſons well born ; and one of the ſins, 
at which god is moſt offended, is ingratitude. This I 
ſay, gentlemen, becauſe you have already found, by 
Manifeſt experience, the benefit you have received at 
my. hands; in recompence whereof my will and plea- 
{ure is, that, loaden with this chain, which I have 
taken off from your necks, you immediately 11 
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and go to the City of Tobe, and there preſent your- 
ſelves before the lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, and tell 
her, that her night of the forrowful figure ſends you 
to preſent his ſervice to her; and recount to her every 
tittle and circumſtance of this memorable adventure to 
the point of ſetting you at your 'wiſhed-for liberty: 
this done, you may go in_ god's name, whither you' 
lit. Gines de Paſſamonte anſwered for them all, and 
ſaid; What your. worſhip commands us, noble Sir, 
and our deliyerer, is of all impoſſibilities the moſt im- 
poſſible to be complied with: for we dare not be ſeen 
together on the road, but muſt go ſeparate and alone, 
each man by himſelf, and endeavour to hide'ourſelves 
in the very bowels of the earth from the holy brother- 
hood, who, doubtleſs, will be out in queſt of us. What 
your worſhip may, and ought to do, is, to change this 
ſervice and duty to the lady Du/cinea del Toboſo into 
a certain number of Ave Mar ies and Credvs, which we 
will ſay. for the ſucceſs of your deſign; and this is 
what we may do by day or by night, flying or repo- 
ſing, in peace or in war: but to think that we will now 
return to the brick-kilns of Eg ypt, I fay, to take our 
chains, and put ourſelves on to the way to Tobeſe, is to 
think it is now night already, whereas it is not yet ten 
a- clock in the morning; and to expect this from us, 
is to expect pears from an elm- tree. I vow then, 
quoth Don 2vixots, already enraged, Dos fon of a 
whore, Don Ginefill de Farapilla, or however you 
call yourſelf, you alone ſhall go with your tail be. 
tween your legs, and the whole chain upon your back. 
Paſſamoute, who was not over paſſive, and had already 
erceived that Don Quixote was not wiſer than heſhould* - 
= fince he committed ſuch an extravagance as the 
ſetting them at liberty, ſeeing himſelf treated in this. 
manner, winked upon his comrades ; and they all, 
ſtepping aſide, began to rain ſuch a ſhower of ones 
upon Don Quixote, that he could not contrive to co- 
ver himſelf with his buckler ; and poor Rozmnant 
made no more of the ſpur than if he had been made 


0 * Montzago, a duty to the king upon cattle, | 


C 
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of braſs. Sancho got behind his aſs, and thereby ſhel- 
tered himſelf from the ſtorm and hail that poured up- 
on them both. Den Quixote could not ſcreen him- 

ſelf ſo well, but that he received I know not how ma- ( 
ny thumps on the body with ſuch force, that they 
brought him to the ground ; and ſcarce was he fallen, 
when the ſtudent ſet upon him, and, taking the baſon 
from off his head, gave him three or four blows with \ 


it on the ſhoulders, and then ſtruck it as often againſt _ 
the ground, whereby he almoſt broke it to pieces. 
They ſtripped him of a jacket he wore over his ar- 
mour, 5%, would have ſtripped him of his trowzers too, 
if the greaves had not hindered them. They took from 
Sancho his cloak, leaving him in his doublet * ; and 
| ſharing among themſelves the ſpoils of the battle, they 
made the beſt of their way off, each a ſeveral way, 
with more care how to eſcape the holy brotherhood' 
they were in fear of, than to load ce with the 
chain, and to go and preſent themſelves before the lady 
Dulcinea del Toboſo. The aſs and Rozinante, Sancho 
and Don Quixote, remained by themſelves; the aſs. 
hanging his head and penſive, and now and then ſhak- 
ing his ears, thinking that the ſtorm of ſtones was not 
yet over, but. ſtill whizzing about his head; Roxinante 
ſtretched along cloſe by his maſter, he alſo being 
| knocked down with another ſtone; Sancho in his doub- 
let. and afraid of the holy brotherhood ; and Don 
Jui xote very much out of humour, to find himſelf ſo 
ill treated by thoſe very perſons to whom he had done 
ſo much good. _ \ 15 „ 


En pelita, The phraſe ſignifies ro be fart naled. Polota 
is likewiſe a garment formerly uſed in Spain, but now unknown, 
The reader will eaſily ſee, that it ought not to be underſtood here 
in the firſt of theſe ſenſes. EO op: 
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e HAT 
Of what befe! the renowned Don Quixote in the ſable 


mountain, being one of the moſt curious and uncommon 
adventus es of any relatid in this faithful hiſiory. 


\ ON Quixote, finding himſelf ſo ill treated, ſaid 
D to his ſquire; Sancho, I have always heard it 
ſaid, that to do good to low fellows is to throw water 
into the fea. Had I believed what you ſaid to me, I 
might have prevented this trouble; but it is done, I 
muſt have patience, and take warning, from hencefor- 
ward. Your worſhip will as much take warning, anſwer- 
ed Sancho, as I am a Turk; but fince you ſay, that if you 
had believed me, you had avoided this miſchief, be- 
lieve me now, and you will avoid a greater; for, let 


me tell you, there is no putting off the holy brother- _ 


hood with chivalries : they do not care two farthings 
for all the knights-errant in the world ; and know that 
J fancy I already hear their arrows * whizzing about 
my ears. You are naturally a coward, Sancho, ſaid 
Don Quixote: but that you may not ſay Iam obſtinate, 
and that I never do what you adviſe, I will for once 
take your counſel, and get out of the reach of that 
fury you fear ſo much; but upon this one condition, 
that, neither living nor dying, you ſhall ever tell any 

body, that I retired, and withdrew myſelf from this 
peril, out of fear, but that I did it out of mere com- 
pliance with your intreaties : for if you ſay otherwiſe, 
you will lye in ſo doing; and from this time to that, 


and from that time to this, I tell you, you lye, and 


will lye, every time you ſay or think it: and reply no 
more; for the bare thought of withdrawing and re- 
treating from any danger, and eſpecially from this, 
which ſeems to carry ſome or no appearance of fear 
with it, makes me, that I now ſtand prepared to abide 
here, and expect alone, not only that holy brother- 
hood you talk of and fear, but the brothers of the 


twelve tribes of 7/-ae/, and the ſeven Maceabres, and 


18 The trooperi of the holy brotherhood carry bows and arrows. 
| | Cafto 


narrowly they ſearched, 
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_ Caſtor and Pollux, and even all the brothers and bro- 
therhoods that are in the world. Sir, anſwered Sancho, 
retreating is not running away, nor 1s ſtaying wiſdom, 
when the danger over-balances the hope : and it is the 
part of wiſe men to ſecure themſelves to-day for to-mor- 
row, and not to venture all upon one throw. And know, 1 
though I am but a clown and a peaſant, I have yet ] 
ſome ſmattering of what is called good conduct: there- J 
fore repent not of having taken my advice, but get 
upon Rozinante if you can, and if not, I will aflift 
you ; and follow me; for my noddle tells me, that 
for the preſent we have more need of heels than hands, 
Don Quixote mounted, without replying a word more; 
and, Sancho leading the way upon his aſs, they enter- 
ed on one ſide of the fable mountain“, which was 
hard by, it being Sancho's intention to paſs quite acroſs 
it, and to get out at Vi, or at Almodowar del Campo, 
and to hide themſelves, for ſome days, among thoſe 
craggy rocks, that they might not be found, if the 
holy brotherhood ſhould come in queſt of them. He 
was encouraged to this by ſeeing that the proviſions 
carried by his aſs had eſcaped ſafe from the ſkirmiſh. 
with the galley - ſlaves, which he looked upon as a mi- 
racle, conſidering what the ſlaves took away, and how 
That night they got into the heart of the ſable moun- 
tain, where Sancho thought it convenient to paſs that 
nigbt, and alſo ſome days, at leaſt as long as the provi- 
ſions he had with him laſted: ſo they took up their lodg- 
ing between two great rocks, and amidſt x bee alas. of 
cork-trees. But deſtiny, which, according to the opinion 
of thoſe who have not the light of the true faith, 
guides, faſhions, and diſpoſes all things its own way, ſo 


Sierra morena. A great mountain (or rather chain of moun- 
tains, for ſo Sierra ſignifies) which divid:s the kingdom of Caſtile 
from the province of Andaluzia, and remarkable for being (morena) 
of a Mooriſh or ſwarthy colour, | 
+ The proviſions were eaten before, and the wallet left in the 
inn for the reckoning, beſides, the looſe coat, or cloak, which the 
galley-ſlaves had taken away from Sancho, had been made uſe of as 
a big for the Provifions when they were firſt taken, Nuere, how 
came Sancho by a freſh wallet of proviſions ? STATS 
fy en ordered 


* 
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ordered it, that Gines de Paſſamonte, the famous cheat 
and robber, whom the valour and madneſs of Dox 
Quixote had delivered from the chain, being juſtly 
afraid of the holy brotherhood, took it into his head 
to hide himſelf in thoſe very mountains ; and his for- 
tune and his fear carried him to the ſame place where 
Don 2uixote's and Sancho Panga's had carried them, 
juſt at the time he could diſtinguiſh who they were, 
and at the inſtant they were fallen aſleep. And as the 
wicked are always ungrateful, and neceſſity puts peo- 
ple upon applying to ſhifts, and the preſent conveni- 
ency overcomes the confideration of the future, Gines, 
who had neither gratitude nor good-nature, bethought 
| himſelf of ſtealing Sancho Panza's aſs, making no ac- 
count of Roxinante, as a thing neither pawnable nor 
ſaleable. Sancho Panga ſlept ; the varlet ſtole his aſs; _ 
and before it was day, he was too far off to be found. 

Aurora iſſued forth rejoicing the earth, and ſadden- 
ing Sancho Panga, who miſſed his Dapple, and finding 
himſelf deprived of him, began the dolefulleſt lamen- 
tation in the world; and ſo loud it was, that Don 
Quixote awakened at his cries, and heard him ſay; O 
dear child of my bowels, born in my own houſe, the 
joy of my children, the entertainment of my wife, 
the envy of my neighbours, the relief of my burdens, 
and, laſtly, the halt of my maintenance! for with fix 
and twenty Marawedis he earn'd every day, I half 
ſupported my family. Don Quixote, hearing the la- 
mentation, and learning the cauſe, comforted Sancho 
with the beſt reaſons he could, and deſired him to have 
patience, promiſing to give him a bill of exchange 
for three young aſſes out of five he had left at home. 
Sancho was comforted herewith, wiped away his tears, 

moderated his ſighs, and thanked his maſter for the 
kindneſs he ſhewed him. Don 24ixote's heart leaped 
for joy at entring into the mountains, ſuch kind of 
places ſeeming to him the moſt likely to furniſh him 
with thoſe adventures he was in queſt of. They re- 
called to his memory the marvellous events, which 
had befallen knights-errant in ſach ſolitudes and deſarts. 
He went on meditatipg on theſe things, and fo 2 
| a ; Pe & 


| ſtuffing his paunch: and, while he was thus employed, 


Was endeavouring, with the point of his launce to 


and came up to him juſt as he had turned over with 
his launce a faddle-cuſhion,” and a portmanteau faſten- 
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tained; which was, four fine holland ſhirts, and other 


kerchief, he found a good heap of gold crowns ; and, 
as ſoon as he eſpied them, he cried ; Bleſſed be hea- 
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have it, and bid him take the money and keep it for 
_ emptying the portmanteau of the linen, he put it in 
ſaid; I am of opinion, Sancho, (nor can it poſſibly be 


In theſe mountains, and have fallen into the hands of 


is upon his back again. The beſt excuſe for this evident blunder is 
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| ped and tranſported in them, that he remembered no” 


thing elſe. Nor had Sancho any other concern (now 
that he thought he was out of danger) than to appeaſe 
his hunger with what remained of the clerical ſpoils ; 
and thus, ſitting fideling, as women do, upon his beaſt *, 
he jogged after his maſter, emptying the bag, and 


he would not have given a farthing to have met with 
any new adventure whatever. Being thus buſted, he 
lifted up his eyes, and ſaw his maſter had ſtopped, and 


raiſe up ſome heavy bundle that lay upon the ground ; 
wherefore he made haſte to aſſiſt him, if need were, 


ed to it, half, or rather quite, rotten and torn ; but 
ſo heavy, that Sancho was forced to alight and help to 
take it up; and his maſter ordered him to ſee what 
was in it. Sancho very readily obeyed ; and, though 
the portmanteau was ſecured with its chain and pad-. 
lock, you might ſee through the breaches what it con- 


linen, no leſs curious than clean; and, in an hand- 
ven, which has preſented us with one beneficial adven- 
ture T. And, ſearching further, he found a little 
pocket-book, richly bound. Don Quixote deſired to 
himſelf. Sancho kiſſed his hands for the favour; and, 
the provender- bag. All which Don Quixote perceiving, 


otherwiſe) that ſome traveller muſt have loſt his way 


It is ſcarce twenty lines ſince Sancho loſt his * and here he 


Horace's aliguando bonus dormitat Homerus, s 
I The remembrance of this profitable ad venture, and the hopes 


of meeting with ſuch another, carry Sancho through many doubts 
and difficulties in the enſuing hiſtory, @ w | 
robbers, 
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4 robbers, who have killed him, and brought him to 

aſe this remote and ſeeret part to bury him. It cannot be 

ts « ſo, anſwered Sancho; for, had they been robbers, 4 
* they would not have left this money here. Vou ſay nl 
nd right, ſaid Din Quixote, and I cannot gueks, nor think, * 
ed what it ſhould be: but ſtay, let us ſee whether this | 
ith pocket-book has any thing written in it, whereby we 1 
he may trace and diſcover what we want to know. He 1 
nd opened it, and the firſt thing he found was a kind of 5 
to rough draught, but very legible, of a ſonnet which he 5 
d; read aloud, that Sancho might hear it, to this purpoſe. x 
e, | 95 1 
K Or love doth nothing know, or cruel is, 1 
n. Or my aſſtiiction equals not the cauſe | 
at That avth condemn me to ſevereſt pains. 

10 But if love be a god, wwe muſt ſuppoſe 

at His knowledge boundleſs, nor can cruelty 

ch With reaſon be imputed to a god. | 

. ] hence then the grief, the cruel pains, I feel? 

. Chloè, art thou the cauſe ? impoſſible ! EY 

* Such ill can ne er ſubſiſt with fo much good; 

2 Nor does high heaven's beheſt ordain my fall. 

1 {1 forn ſhall die; my fate's inevitable : 

bh For where we know not the diſeaſe's cauſe, 

5 A miracle alone can hit the cure. 5 

: From this parcel of verſes, quoth Sancho, nothing 

- can be collected, unleſs by the clue here given you can 

| come at the whole bottom. What clue is here? ſaid 

. Don Quixote. I thought, ſaid Sancho, your worſhip, 

| named a clue. No, I ſaid Chloe, anſwered Don Quixote; 

4 and doubtleſs that is the name of the lady whom the 

author of this ſonnet complains of; and, in faith, either 

ö he * is a tolerable poet, or I know but little of the 


art. Why then, ſaid Sancho, your worſhip, belike, 
-underſtands rhyming. Yes, and better than you think, 
anſwered Dn Quixote; and you ſhall ſee I do, when 
you carry a letter to my lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, 
written in verſe from top to bottom: for know, Sancho, 
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that all or moſt of the knights-errant of times paſt 


were great poets, and great muſicians, theſe two ac- 


compliſhments, or rather graces, being annexed to 
Lovers-errant. True it is, that the couplets of former 
knights have more of paſſion than elegance in them, 
Pray, Sir, read on farther, ſaid Sancho: perhaps you 


may find ſomething to ſatisfy us. Don Quixote turned 


over the leaf, and ſaid ; This is in proſe, and ſeems to 
be a letter. A letter of buſineſs, Sir ? demanded Sancho. 
By the beginning, it ſeems rather one of love, anſwer- 
ed Don Quixote. Then pray, Sir, read it aloud, ſaid 


Sancho; for I mightily reliſh theſe love-matters. With 


all my heart, ſaid Don Quixote, and reading aloud, as 
Sancho defired, he found it to this effet... 

Your promiſe, and my certain hard fate, hurry me 
fo a place, from whence you will ſooner hear the news 
of my death, than the cauſe of my complaint. You hawe 
undone me, ungrateful maid, for the ſake of one who 
has larger paſſeſſions, but not more merit, than J. Were 
virtue a treaſure now in eſteem, I ſhould have hed no 
reaſon to envy any man's good. fortune, nor to bewwail my 
own wretchedneſs : what your beauty built up, your be- 
hawiour has thrown down : by that I took you for an 
angel, and by this I find you are a woman. Farexwel, O 
authoreſs of my diſquiet ; and may heaven grant, that 
Jour huſband's perfidy may never come to your knowlede, 
to make you repent of what you have done, and afford 
me that revenge which 1 do not defire. 


Tue letter being read, ſaid Don Quixote; we can 
gather little more from this, than from the verſes ; 


only that he who wrote it is ſome lighted lover. And, 
turning over moſt of the book, he found other verſes 


and letters, ſome of which were legible, and ſome not: 
but the paryers of them all was, complaints, lamen- 
tations, ſuſpicions, deſires, diſlikings, favours, and 
flights, ſome extolled with rapture, and others as mourn- 
fully deplored. While Don Quixote was examining 


the book, Sancho examined the portmanteau, without 
leaving a corner in it, or in the ſaddle-cuſhion, ah 


LY 
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e did not ſearch, ſcrutinize, and look into; nor ſeam, 
Which he did not rip; nor lock of wool, which he 
id not carefully pick, that nothing might be loſt 
Por want of diligence, or through careleſneſs; ſuch a 
Preedineſs the finding the gold crowns, which were 
more than a hundred, had excited in him. And though 
ee found no more of them, he thought himſelf not 
Il paid for the toſſings in the blanket, the vomitings 


” : of the balſam, the benedictions of the pack- ſtaves, the 
r. cuffs of the carrier, the forgetting the wallet, and the 
id Noſs of his cloak; together with all the hunger, thirſt, 


and wearineſs he had undergone in his good maſter's 
777%%%! inn ng ts 
= The #night of the ſorrowful figure was extremely 
deſirous to know who was the owner of the portman- 
teau, conjecturing, by the ſonnet and the letter, by the 
money in gold “, and by the fineneſs of the ſhirts, that 
„ it muſt doubtleſs belong to ſome lover of condition, 
ME whom the lights and ill-treatment of his miſtreſs had 
reduced to terms of deſpair. But, there being no one 
in that uninhabitable and craggy place to give him any 
information, he thought of nothing but going e : 
which way ſoever Rozinante pleaſed, and that was 
wherever he found the way eaſieſt ; till poſſeſſed with 
the imagination that he could not fail of meeting with 
ſome ſtrange adventure among thoſe briars and rocks. 
As he thus went on muſing, he eſpied on the top of 

a {mall riſing, juſt before him, a man ſkipping from 
crag to crag, and from tuft to tuft, with extraordinary 
agility. He ſeemed to be naked, his beard black and 
buſhy, his Fair long and tangled, his legs and feet bare: 
on his thighs he wore a pair of breeches of ſad-colour- 
ed velvet, but ſo ragged, that his ſkin appeared through 
leveral parts. His head was likewiſe bare; and, though 
he paſſed with the ſwiftneſs already mentioned, the 
knight of the farrowful figure ſaw and obſerved all 
theſe particulars: but, though he endeavoured to fol- 


| low him, he could not; for Roxinantes feebleneſs had 


not the gift of making way through thoſe craggy 
_* Gold was pot current in thoſe days among the common people 
of Spain” hs 
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before he ſhould find him: wherefore he commanded 


while he coaſted on the other, in hopes, that by this 
_ diligence they might light on the man, who had {@ | 


| ſerve to advertiſe you, that, from henceforward, I 
have not the power to ſtir a finger's breadth from your 


follow me ſtep by ſtep, or as you can, and make | 7 


we ſaw, who doubtleſs is the owner of our portman- 


leſs curious and officious, its true owner ſhall be found; 


it all, and then J am free by law. You deceive your- 


this may be he, makes us already as guilty as if he 
really were. 80 that, friend Sancho, you ſhould be in 


* 


— 


places; and beſides he was naturally ſlow-footed and 
flegmatic. Don Quixote immediately fancied this mut 
be the owner of the ſaddle-cuſhion and portmanteay, 
and reſolved to go in ſearch of him, though he were 
ſure to wander a whole year among thoſe mountains, 


IN, 
N 
be 


Sancho to cut ſhort over one ſide of the mountain, 


ſuddenly vaniſhed out of their ſight. I cannot do it, 
anſwered Sancho; for the moment I offer to ſtir from 
your worſhip, fear is upon me, aſſaulting me with a | 
thouſand kinds of terrors and apparitions : and let this 


preſence. Be it ſo, ſaid he of the ſorroauful figure, 
and I am very well pleaſed that you rely upon my cou- 
rage, which ſhall never be wanting to you, though 
your very ſoul in your body ſhould fail you : and now 


ſpying-glaſſes of your eyes; we will go round this 
craggy hill, and perhaps we may meet with the man 


teau. To which Sancho replied ; it would be much 
more prudent not to look after him ; for, if we ſhould 
find him, and he perchance proves to be the owner of 
the money, it is plain I muſt refund it : and therefore 
it would be better, without this unneceſſary diligence, W 
to keep poſſeſſion of it, Bona fide, till, by ſome way 


and perhaps that may be at a time when I ſhall have ſpent 


ſelf in this, Sanch, anſwered Don Quixote; for, ſince 
we have a ſuſpicion who is the right owner, we are 
obliged to ſeek him, and return it: and if we ſhould 
not look for him, the vehement ſuſpicion we have that 


no pain at ſearching after him, conſidering the unea- 
ſineſs I ſhall be freed from in finding him. Then he 
pricked Roxinante on, and Sancho followed: at the uſual 
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d and ate: and having gone round part of the mountain, 
mutt they found a dead mule. lying in a brook, ſaddled and 
teau, pridled, and half devoured by dogs and crows. All 
were which confirmed them the more in the ſuſpicion that he, 
who fled from them, was owner of the mule and of the 
bundle. . 5 
= While they ſtood looking at the mule, they heard 
this a whiſtle like that of a ſhepherd tending his flock ; 


id {0 and preſently on their left hand, appeared a good 
o it, number of goats, and behind them, on the top of the 
rom mountain, the goatherd that kept them, who was an 
tha old man. Don Quixote called aloud to him, and 
thi deſired him to come down to them. He anſwered 
, I WY as loudly, and demanded, who had brought them to 
our that deſolate place, ſeldom or never trodden, unleſs 
ure, by the feet of goats, wolves, or other wild beaſts, 
ou- which frequented thoſe mountains? Sancho replied, 
ugh if he would come down, they would ſatisfy his curid + 
ow WY fity in every thing. The goatherd deſcended, and, 
ke coming to the place where Don Quixote was, he ſaid: 
this I will lay a wager you are viewing the hackney-mule, 
an which lies -dead in this bottom : in good faith, it has 
in- WS Jain there theſe ſix months already. Pray, tell me, 
ich bave ,you lighted on his maſter hereabouts ? We have 
ud lighted on nothing, anſwered Don Quiæote, but a ſad- 
of WF dle-cuſhion and a ſmall port-manteau, which we found 
Tre WE not far from hence. I found it too, anſwered the goat- 
r herd, but would by no means take it up, nor come 
ay near it, for fear of ſome miſchief, and leſt I ſhould 


be charged with having ſtolen it; for the devil is ſab- _ 
tle, and lays ſtumbling-blocks and occaſions of falling 
in our way, without our krowing how or how not. 


ce J fay ſo too, anſwered Sancho : for I alſo found it, 
re and would not go within a flone's-throw of it: there 
d Jleft it, and there it lies as it was, for me; for I will 
at not have a dog with a bell. Tell me, honeſt man, ſaid 
e Don Quixote, do you know who is the owner of theſe 
n goods ? What J know, ſaid the goatherd, is, 
- | that ſix months ago, more or leſs, there arrived 
e at the huts of certain ſhepherds, about three leagues 
il WW from this place, a genteel and comely youth, mounted 
| © 
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on this very mule, which lies dead here, and with the 
ſame ſaddle-cuſhion and portmanteau, you ſay you found 
and touched not. He enquired of us, which part of 
this hill was the moſt craggy, and leaſt acceſſible. 
We told him, it was this where we now are : and {6 
it is, truly; for if you were to go on about half a 


league farther, perhaps you would not eafily find the 


way out: and J admire how you could get even hi- 


ther, ſince there is no road nor path that leads to this 


place. The youth then, I ſay, hearing our anſwer, 
turned about his mule, and made toward the place we 


ſhewed him, leaving us all pleaſed with his goodly 


appearance, and in admiration at his queſtion, and 
the haſte he made to reach the mountain : and, from 
that time, we ſaw him not again, till ſome days after 
he iſſued out upon one of our ſhepherds, and without 


ſaying a word, came up to him, and gave him ſeve- 


ral cuffs and kicks, and immediately went to our 
ſumpter-aſs, which he plundered of all the bread and 
cheeſe ſhe carried; and, this done, he fled again to 
the rocks with wonderful ſwiftneſs. Some of us goat- 
herds, knowing this, went almoſt two days in queſt 
of him, through the moſt intricate-part of this cra 

hill; and at laſt we found him lying in the hollow of 
a large cork-tree. He came out to us with much gen- 


tleneſs, his garment torn, and his face ſo disfigured 
and ſcorched by the ſun, that we ſhould ſcarcely 
have known hiſh, but that his cloaths, ragged as they 


were, with the deſcription given us of them, aſſured 


us he was the perſon we were in ſearch after. He ſa- 


luted us courteouſly, and in few but complaifant terms, 


bid us not wonder to ſee him in that condition, to 


which he was neceſſitated in order to perform a certain 


_ penance enjoined him for his manifold fins. We en- 
treated him to tell us who he was, but we could get 


no more out of him. We deſired him likewiſe, that, 
when he ſtood in need of food, without which he 
could not ſubſiſt, he would let us know where we 


might find him, and we would very freely and willing- 


ly bring him ſome ; and, if this was not to his liking, 


that, at leaſt, he would come out and aſk for it, and 


: not 
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not take it away from the ſhepherds by force. He 
= thanked us 4 our offers, begged pardon for the vio- 
lences paſſed, and promiſed from thenceforth to aſk it 
for god's ſake, without giving diſturbance to any body. 
As to the place of his abode, he ſaid, he had no other 
than what chance preſented to him, wherever the 
night overtook him ; and he ended his diſcourſe with 
ſuch melting tears, that we, who heard him, muſt 
have been very ſtones not to have borne him compa- 
ny in them, conſidering what he was the firſt time we 
ſaw him, and what we ſaw him now to be: for, as 
I before faid, he was a very comely and graceful 
= youth, and by his courteous behaviour and civil diſ- 
= courſe, ſhewed himſelf to be well-born, and a court- 
like perſon : for, though we, who heard him, were 
country-people, his genteel carriage was ſufficient to 
diſcover itſelf even to ruſticity. In the height of his 
diſcourſe he ſtopped ſhort, and ſtood ſilent, nailing his 
eyes to the ground for a conſiderable time, whilſt we 
all ſtood fill in ſuſpence, waiting to ſee what that fit 
of diſtraction would end in, with no ſmall com paſſion 
at the ſight : for by his demeanour, his ſtaring, and 
fixing his eyes unmoved for a long while on the ground, 
and then ſhatting them again ; by his biting his lips, 
and arching his brows ; we eaſily judged that ſome fit 
of madneſs was come upon him : and he quickly con- 
firmed us in our ſuſpicions ; for he ſtarted up, with 
great fury, from the ground, on which he had juſt be- 
fore thrown himſelf, and fell upon the firſt that ſtood 
next him with ſuch reſolution and rage, that, if we had 
not taken him off, he would have bit and cuffed him 
to death. And all this while he cried out; Ah traitor | 
Fernando | here, here you ſhall pay for the wrong you 
have done me ; theſe hands ſhall tear out that heart, 
in which all kinds of wickedneſs, and eſpecially deceit 
and treachery, do lurk and are harboured : and to theſe 
he added other expreſſions, all tending to revile the 
ſaid Fernando, and charging him with falſhood and 
treachery. We diſengaged him from our companion 
at laſt, with no ſmall dificulty ; and he, without ſaying 
a word, left us, and running away plunged amidſt the 
- = . Ges thick eſt 
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51 The LIFE and EXPLOITS of 
thickeſt of the buſhes and briars ; ſo that we could not 
poſſibly follow him. By this we gueſs, that his mad. 


neſs returns by fits, and that ſome perſon, whoſe name 
is Fernando, muſt have done him ſome injury of az 


grievous a nature, as the condition, to which it has 


reduced him, ſufficiently declares. And this has been 
often confirmed to us, ſince that time, by his iſſuing out 
one while to beg of the ſhepherds part of what they 
had to eat, and at other times to ke it from them by 
force: for, when the mad fit is upon him, tho” the 
ſhepherds freely offer it him, he will not take it with- 
out coming to blows for it; but, when he is in his 
ſenſes, he aſks it for god's ſake, with courteſy and ci- 
vility, and is very thankful for it, not without ſhedding 
tears. And truly, gentlemen, I muſt tell you, purſued 
the goatherd, that yeſterday I, and four young ſwains, 
two of them my ſervants, and two my friends, reſolv- 
ed to goin ſearch of him, and, having found him, ei- 
ther by force, or by fair means, to carry him to the 


town of Almodovar, which is eight leagues off, and 
there to get him cured, if his diſtemper be curable ; 
or at leaſt inform ourſelves who he is, when he is in 
bis ſenſes, and whether he has any relations, to whom 


we may give notice of his misfortune. This, gentle- 
men, 1s all I can tell you in anſwer to your enquiry, by 
which you may underſtand, that the owner of the goods 
you found is the ſame, whom you ſaw paſs by you ſo 


ſwiftly and ſo nakedly : for Don Quixote had already 


told him, how he had ſeen that man paſs ſkipping 
over the craggy rocks. Don Quixote was in admiration 
at what he heard from the goatherd ; and, having now 
a greater defire to learn who the unfortunate madman 
was, he reſolved, as he had before purpoſed, to ſeek 


him all over the mountain, without leaving a corner or 
cave in it unſearched, till he ſhould find him. But for- 


tune managed better for him than he thought or ex- 


5 pected : for in that very inſtant the youth they ſought 
.appeared from between ſome clefts of a rock, coming 


toward the place where they ſtood, and muttering to 


himſelf ſomething, which could not be underſtood, 
though one were near him, much leſs at a diſtance. 


His 
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dot His dreſs was ſuch as has been deſcribed : but, as he 

mad. drew near, Don Quixote perceived, that a buff doublet 

dame WE he had on, though torn to pieces, ſtill retained the per- 

f as W fume of ambergreece ; whence he poſitively conclud- | 
Hog ed, that the perſon, who wore ſuch apparel, could not LL 
"en WE be of the loweſt quality. When the youth came up to | 
out WE them, he ſaluted them with an harſh unmuſical accent, 

they but with much civility, Den Quixote returned him the 

by == falute with no leſs complaiſance, and alighting from 

the WR Rizinante, with a genteel air and addreſs, advanced to 

wth. embrace him, and held him a good ſpace very cloſe 

bis between his arms, as if he had been acquainted with 
him a long time. The other, whom we may call he 

ing BY ragged knight of the forry firure (as Don Quixote of the 

ed = /orrowful) after he had ſuffered himſelf to be em- 

ns, braced, drew back a little, and lay ing both his hands 

- on Don Quixotè's ſhoulders, ſtood beholding him, as if 

ele to ſee whether he knew him; in no leſs admiration, 

he perhaps, at the figure, mien, and armour of Don Quiæ- 

1d ote, than Don Quixote was at the ſight of him. In 

'5 ſhort, the firſt, who ſpoke after the embracing, was the 

oy ranged kniz ht, and he ſaid what ſhall be told in the next 

n chapter. . 1 

4 + e = Ap # 

. A continuation of the adventure of the ſable mountain. 
T2 hiſtory relates, that great was the attention 

| wherewith Don Quiæote liſtened to the ragged 


knight of the mountain, who began his diſcourſe thus : 
Aſſuredly, Signor, whoever you are (for I do not know 
you) I am obliged to you for your expreſſions of civility 
tome; and I wiſh it were in my power to ſerve you 
with more than my bare good-will, for the kind recep- 
tion you have given me: but my fortune allows me 
nothing but good wiſhes to return you, for your kind 
intentions towards me. Mine, anſwered Don Quixote, 
are to ſerve you, inſomuch that I determined not to quit 
theſe mountains till I had found you, and learned from 
your own mouth, whether the affliction, which, by your 

C 3 | leading 
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5 The LIFE and EXPLOITS of 


leading this ſtrange life, ſeems to poſſeſs you, may ad. 
mit of any remedy, and, if need were, to ule all po. 
ſible diligence to compaſs ſuch a remedy ; and though 
your misfortune were of that ſort, which keep the door 
locked againſt all kind of comfort, I intended to 
aſſiſt you in bewailing and bemoaning it the beſt I 
could ; for it is ſome relief in misfortunes to find thoſe 
who pity them. And if you think my intention deſerves 
to be taken kindly, and with any degree of acknowledg- 
ment, I beſeech you, Sir, by the abundance of civility I 
. Tee you are poſſeſſed of, I conjure you alſo by whatever 
in this life you have loved or do love moſt, to tell me 
who you are, and what has brought you hither to live 
and die, like a brute beaft, amidſt theſe ſolitudes; as 
you ſeem to intend, by frequenting them in a manner 
ſo unbecoming of yourſelf, if I may judge by your 
| Perſon, and what remains of your attire. . And I ſwear, 
added Don Quixote, by the order of knighthood I have 
received, though unworthy and a ſinner, and by the 
profeſſion of a knight-errant, if you gratify me in this, 
to ſerve you to the utmoſt of what my profeſſion obliges 
me to, either in remedying your misfortune, if a reme- 
dy may be found, or in aſſiſting you to bewail it, as I 
have already promiſed. The knight of the word, hear- 
ing him of the ſorroauful figure talk in this manner, did 
nothing but view him and review him, and view him 
again from head to foot; and when he had ſurveyed 
him thoroughly, he ſaid to him; If you have any thing 
to give me to eat, give it me, for god's ſake, and, 
when I have eaten, I will do all you command me, in 
requital for the good wiſhes you have expreſſed toward 
me. Sancho immediately drew out of his wallet, and 
the goatherd out of his ſcrip, ſome meat, wherewith 
the ragged knight ſatisfied his hunger, eating what they 
gave him, like a diſtracted perſon, ſo faſt, that he took 
no time between one mouthful and another; for he ra- 
ther devoured than eat: and, while he was eating, nei- 
ther he nor the by- ſtanders ſpoke a word. When he had 
done, he made ſigns to them to follow him, which they 
did; and he led them to a little green meadow not 
far off, at the turning of a rock, a little out of the way. 
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where being arrived, he ſtretched himſelf along upon 

the graſs, and the reſt did the ſame : and all this with- 
out a word ſpoken, till the ragged Anight, having ſettled 
& himſelf in his place, faid ; If you defire, gentlemen, 
that I ſhould tell you, in few words, the immenſity of 
my misfortunes, you muſt promiſe me not to interrupt, 
by aſking queſtions, or otherwiſe, the thread of my 
doleful hiſtory ; for, in the inſtant you do fo, I ſhall 
break off, and tell no more. Theſe words brought to 
Don Quixote's memory the tale his ſquire had told him, 
ver MF which, by his miſtaking the number of the goats that 
me 3 had paſſed the river, remained ſtill unfiniſned. But, to 
ive return to our ragged knight, he went on, ſaying ; I give 
as MT this caution, becauſe I would paſs briefly over the ac- 
er count of my misfortunes ; for the bringing them back to 
ur my remembrance ſerves only to add new ones: and 
r, though the fewer queſtions I am aſked, the ſooner I 
7e KT ſhall have finiſhed my ſtory, yet will I not omit any ma- 
le terial circumſtance, deſigning entirely to ſatisfy your 
„ deſire. Don 2uixote promiſed, in the name of all the 
s rreſt, it ſhould be ſo ; and, upon this aſſurance, he be- 
gan in the following manner. _ 
My name is Cardenio; the place of my birth one of 
the beſt cities of all Andaluxia; my family noble; my 
| parents rich; my .wretchedneſs ſo great, that my pa- 
rents muſt have lamented it, and my relations felt it, 
without being able to remedy it by all their wealth; 
for the goods of fortune ſeldom avail any thing towards 
the relief of misfortunes ſent from heaven. In this coun- 
try there lived a heaven, wherein love had placed all 
the glory I could with for. Such is the beauty of Lu- 
cinda, a damſel of as good a family and as rich as my- 
ſelf, but of more good fortune, and leſs conftancy, than 
were due to my honourable intentions. This Lucinda 
I loved, courted, and adored from my childhood and 
tender years ; and ſhe, on her part, loved me with that 

innocent affection, proper to her age. Our parents 
were not unacquainted with our inclinations, and were 
not diſpleaſed at them; foreſeeing, that if they went 
on. they could end in nothing but our marriage: a thing 
pointed out, as it were, by the equality of our birth and 
C4 circum- 
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circumſtances. Our love increaſed with our years, in- 
ſomuch that Lucinda's father thought proper, for rea. 
ſons of decency, to deny me accels to his houſe ; imi. 
tating, as it were, the parents of that Jie, ſo cele. 


brated by the poets. This reſtraint was only adding 


flame to flame, and defire to defire : for, though it was 
in their power to impoſe filence on our tongues, they 
could not on our pens, which diſcover to the perſon be- 
loved the moſt hidden ſecrets of the ſoul, and that with 
more freedom than the tongue; for oftentimes the pre- 


fence of the beloved object diſturbs and ſtrikes mute the 


moſt determined intention, and the moſt reſolute tongue. 
O heavens ! how many bi/lets-d:ux did I write to her! 
what charming, what modeſt anſwers did I receive 
how many ſonnets did I pen! how many love-verſes 
indite ! in which my ſoul unfolded all its paſſion, 
deſcribed its enflamed deſires, cheriſhed its. remem- 
brances, . and gave a looſe to its wiſhes. In ſhort, find- 
ing myſelf at my wit's end, and my ſoul languiſhing 
with deſire of ſeeing her, I reſolved at once to put in 
execution what ſeemed to me the moſt likely means to 
obtain my defired and deſerved reward : and that was, 
to demand her of her father for my lawful wife; which 


1 accordingly did. He anſwered me, that he thanked 
me for the inclination 1 ſhewed to do him honour in 


my propoſed alliance with his family; but that my fa- 
ther being alive, it belonged more property to him to 
make this demand: for, without his full conſent and 
approbation, Lucinda was not a woman to be taken or 
given by ſtealth. I returned him thanks for his kind 
intention, thinking there was reaſon in what he ſaid; 

and that my father would come into it, as ſoon as I 


ſhould break it to him. In that very inſtant I went to 


acquaint my father with my deſires; and, upon enter- 
ing the room where he was, I found him with a letter 
open in his hand, which he gave me before I ſpoke a 
word, ſaying to me; By this letter you will ſee, Car de- 
nio, the inclination duke Ricardo has to do you ſervice. 
This duke Ricardo, gentlemen, as you cannot but know, 
is a grandee of Spain, whoſe eſtate lies in the beſt part 
of Audaluxia. | took, and read the letter, which was 
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d extremely kind, that I myſelf judged, it would be 
& wrong in my father not to comply with what he requeſt- 
ed in it; which was, that he would ſend me preſently to 
him, for he was deſirous to place me (not as a ſervant, 
but) as a companion to his eldeſt ſon, and that he en- 
T caged to put me into a poſt anſwerable to the opinion 
be had of me, I was confounded at reading the letter, 
and eſpecially when I heard my father ſay : Two days 
hence, Cardenio, you ſhall depart, to fulfil the duke's 
pleaſure ; and give thanks to god, who is opening you 
a way to that preferment I know you deſerve. To 
EZ theſe he added ſeveral other expreſſions, by way of fa- 
therly admonition. The time fixed for my departure 
came; I talked the night before to Lucinda, and told 
her all that had paſſed ; and I did the ſame to her fa- 
ther, begging of him to wait a few days, and not to 
diſpoſe of her, till I knew what duke Ricardo's pleaſure 
| was with. me. He promiſed me all I deſired, and ſhe, 
on her part, confirmed it with a thouſand vows, and a 
thouſand faintings. I arrived at length where duke R- 
cardo reſided, who received and treated me with ſo 
much kindneſs, that envy preſently began to do her of- 
fice, by poſſeſſing his old ſervants with an opinion, that 
every favour the duke conferred upon me was prejudi- 
cial to their intereſt. But the perſon the moſt pleaſed 
with my being there was a ſecond ſon of the duke's, 
called Fernando, a ſprightly young gentleman, of a gen- 
teel, generous, and amorous diſpoſition, who, in a ſhort 
time, contracted ſo intimate a friendſhip with me, that 
it became the ſubje& of every body's diſcourſe ; and 
though I had a great ſhare likewiſe in the favour and af- 
fection of the elder brother, yet they did not come up 
to that diſtinguiſhing manner in which Don Fe: nando 
loved and treated me. Now, as there is no ſecret, 
which is not communicated between friends, and as the 
intimacy I held with Don Fernando ceaſed to be barely 
ſuch by being converted into an abſolute friendſhip, 
he revealed to me all his thoughts, and eſpecially one 
relating to his being in love, which gave him no ſmall 
diſquiet. He loved a country girl, a vaſſal of his fa- 
ther's: her parents were very rich, and ſhe herſelf * 
| 3 * ib 
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To beautiful, reſerved, diſcreet, and modeſt, that no one: 
who knew her could determine in which of theſe qua. | 
lifications ſhe moſt excelled, or was moſt accompliſhed, | 
Theſe perfeCtions of the country maid raiſed Don Fer-. 
nando's deſires to {ſuch a pitch, that he reſolved; in or- 
der to carry his point, and ſubdue the chaſtity of the 
' maiden, to give her his promiſe to marry her; for, o. 
therwiſe, it would have been to attempt an impoſſi- 
_ bility. The obligation I was under to his friendſhip 
put me upon uſing the beſt reaſons, and the moſt live- 
ly examples I could think of, to divert and diſſuade 
him from ſuch a purpoſe. But finding it was all in 
_ vain, I reſolved to acquaint his father, duke Ricardo, 
with the affair. But D:n Fernando, being ſharp-ſighted 
and artful, ſuſpected and feared no leſs, knowing that 
I was obliged, as a faithful ſervant, not to conceal from 
my lord and maſter the duke a matter ſo prejudicial to 
his honour ; and therefore, to amuſe and deceive me, 
he ſaid, that he knew no better remedy for effacing the 
remembrance of the beauty that had ſo captivated him, 
than to abſent himſelf for ſome months; and his ab- 
ſence he ſaid, ſhould be effected by our going together 
to. my father's houſe, under pretence, as he would tell 
the duke, of ſeeing and cheapening ſome very fine horſes 
in our town, which produces the beſt in the world. 
Scarcely had I heard him ſay this, when, prompted by 
my own love, I approved of his propoſal, as one of the 
beſt concerted imaginable, and ſhould have done ſo, 
had it not been ſo plauſible a one, ſince it afforded me 
ſo good an opportunity of returning to ſee my dear Lu- 
cinda. Upon this motive, I came into his opinion, and 
ſeconded his deſign, deſiring him to put it in execution 
as ſoon as poſſible ; ſince, probably, abſence might have 
its effect, in ſpight of the ſtrongeſt inclinations. At the 
very time he made this propoſal to me, he had already, 
as appeared afterwards, enjoyed the maiden, under the 
title of a huſband, and only waited for a convenient 
ſeaſon to divulge it with ſafety to himſelf, being afraid 
of what the duke his father might do, when he ſhould 
hear of his folly. Now, as love in young men is, for 
the moſt part, nothing but appetite, and as pleaſure is 


1. 85 
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its ultimate end, it is terminated by enjoyment; and 
what ſeemed to be love vaniſhes, becauſe it cannot paſs 
the bounds aſſigned by nature; whereas true love 
admits of no limits. I would ſay, that when Don Fer- 


nando had enjoyed the country girl, his defires grew 
faint, and his fondneſs abated ; ſo that, in reality, that 


abſence, which he propoſed as a remedy for his paſſion, 


EZ he only choſe, in order to avoid what was now no longer 


agreeable to him. The duke gave him his leave, and or- 
dered me to bear him company. We came to our town; 
my father received him according to his quality ; I im- 
mediately viſited Lucinda; my paſſion revived, though, 


in truth it had neither been dead nor aſleep : unfortu- 
EZ nately for me, I revealed it to Don Fernando, 1 8 


that, by the laws of friendſhip, I ought to concea 


nothing from him. I expatiated to him, in ſo lively 
a manner, on the beauty, good humour, and diſcretion of 
= Lucinda, that my praiſes excited in him a deſire of ſeeing 


a damſel adorned with ſuch fine accompliſhments. I com- 
plied with it, to my misfortune, and ſhewed her to him 
one night by the light of a taper at a window, where 
wetwo uſed to converſe together. He ſaw her, and ſuch 
ſhe proved to him, as blotted out of his memory all the 


beauties he had ever ſeen before. He was ſtruck dumb; 


he loſt all ſenſe ; he was tranſported ; in ſhort, he fell 
in love to ſuch a degree, as will appear by the ſequel 
of the ſtory of my misfortunes. . And the more to in- 
flame his deſire, which he concealed from me, and 
diſcloſed: to heaven alone, fortune ſo ordered it, that 
he one day found a letter of hers to me, defiring me 
to demand her of her father in marriage, ſo ingenious, 
ſo modeſt, and ſo full of tenderneſs, that when he had 
read it, he declared to me, that he thought in Lucinda 
alone were united all the graces of beauty and good 
ſenſe, which are diſperſed and divided among the reſt 
of her ſex. True it is ( confeſs it now), that, though I 
knew what juſt grounds Don Fernands had to commend. 
Lucinda, I was grieved to hear thoſe commendations 


from his mouth : I began to fear and ſuſpect him ; for 


he was every moment putting me upon talking of. Lu- 
cinda, and would begin the diſcourſe himſelf, though 
| | he 
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he brought it in never ſo abruptly : which awakened in 
me I know not what jealouſy ; and though 1 did net 
fear any change in the goodneſs and fidelity of Lucinda, 
yet ſtill my fate made me dread the very thing the ef. 
teem I had for her ſecured me from. Don Fernand 
_ conſtantly procured a fight of the letters I wrote to Lu- 
cinda, and her anſwers, under pretence that he was 
mightily pleaſed with the wit of both. Now it fell out 
that Lucinda, who was very fond of books of chivalry, 
deſired me to ſend her that of Amadis de Gaul. 
Scarce had Don Quixote heard him mention books of 
chivalry, when he ſaid; Had you told me, Sir, at the 
beginning of your ſtory, that the lady Lucinda was fond 
of reading books of chivalry, there would have need- 
ed no other exaggeration to convince me of the ſubli- 
mity of her underftanding ; for it could never have 
been ſo excellent as you have deſcribed it, had ſhe want- 
ed a reliſh for ſuch ſavoury reading: ſo that, with re- 
ſpe& to me, it is needleſs to waſte more words in diſ- 
playing her beauty, worth, and underſtanding; for, from 
only knowing her taſte, I pronounce her to be the moſt 
beautiful and the moſt ingenious woman in the world. 
And Iwiſh, Sir, that, together with Amadis de Gaul, you 
had ſent her the good Don Rugel of Greece; for I know 
that the lady Lucinda will be highly delighted with 
Daraida and Garaya, and the witty conceits of the 
Hepherd Darinel; alſo with thoſe admirable verſes of 
his Hucolics, which he fung and repeated with ſo much 
good humovr, wit, and freedom: but the time may 
come when this fault may be amended, and the repa- 
ration may be made, as ſoon as ever you will be pleaſed, 
Sir, to come with me to our town; where I can fur- 
niſh you with more than three hundred books, that are 
the delight of my ſoul, and the entertainment of my 
life: though, upon ſecond thoughts, I have not one of 
them left, thanks to the malice of wicked and en- 
vious enchanters, Pardon me, Sir, the having given 
you this interruption, contrary to what I promiſed ; 
but, when J hear of matters of chivalry and knights- 
errant, I can as well forbear talking of them, as the 
ſan beams can ceaſe to give heat, or the moon to moiſt- 


ey 
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en. So that, pray excuſe me, and go on; for that is 
BZ of moſt importance to us at preſent, 9 
While Don Quixote was ſaying all this, Cardenie 
hung down his head upon his breaſt, with all the ſigns: 
of a man profoundly thoughtful ; and though Dor 
= 2.ixote twice deſired him to continue his ſtory, he nei- 
ther lifted up his head, nor anſwered a word. But, af- 
ter ſome time, he raiſed it, and ſaid; I cannot get it 
cout of my mind, nor can any one perſuade me to the 
contrary, and he muſt be a blockhead who underſtands 
or believes otherwiſe, but that that great villain maſter 
Eliſabat lay with queen Madafima . It is falſe, I 
ſwear, anſwered Don Quixote, in great wrath ; it is ex- 
treme malice, or rather villainy, to ſay ſo: queen Mada- 
= /ma was a very noble lady, and itis not fo be preſumed, 
that ſo high a princeſs ſhould lie with a quack; and 
& whoever pretends ſhe did, lies like a very great raſcal , 
and I will make him know it on foot or on horſe-back,. 
armed or unarmed, by night or by day, or how he 
pleaſes. Cardenio fat looking at him very attentively, 
and, the mad fit being already come upon him, he was 
in no condition to proſecute his ſtory; neither would 
Don Quixote have heard him, fo diſguſted was he at 
what he had heard of Mada ſima: and ſtrange it was to 
ſee him take her part with as much earneſtneſs, as if ſhe 
had really been his true and natural princeſs; ſo far 
had his curſed books turned his head. 

I fay then, that Cardenio, being now mad, and hear- 
ing himſelf called lyar and villain, with other ſuch op- 
probrious words, did not like the jeſt ; and catching up 
a ſtone that lay cloſe by him, he gave Don Quixote ſuch 
a thump with it on the breaſt, that it tumbled him down 
backward. Sancho Panga ſeeing his maſter handled in 
this manner, attacked the madman with his clenched fiſt ; 
and the ragged knight received him in ſuch ſort, that 
with one blow he laid him along at his feet ; and pre- 


* Eliſabat is a ſkilful ſurgeon in Amadis de Gaul, who per- 
forms wonderful cures z and queen Madaſi ma is wife to Gantaſi, 
and makes a great figure in the aforeſaid romance. They travel and 
lie together in woods and deſetts, withaut any imputation on her ho- 
uour. ; | 


ſently 
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ſently getting upon him, he pounded his ribs, much to 
his own heart's content. The goatherd, who endea. 
voured to defend him, fared little better; and when 
he had beaten and threſhed them all, he left them, and 
very quietly marched off to his haunts amidſt the rocks. 
Sancho got up, and in a rage to find himſelf ſo rough- 
ly handled, and ſo undeſervedly withal, was for taking 
his revenge on the goatherd, telling him, he was in 
fault for not having given them warning, that this man 
had his mad fits; for had they known as much, they 
would have been aware, and upon their guard. The 
goatherd anſwered, that he had already given them 
notice of it, and that if he had not heard it, the fault 
was none of his. Sancho Panga replied, and the goat- 
herd rejoined ; and the replies and rejoinders ended in 
taking one another by the beard, and cuffing one an- 
other ſo, that, if Don = es had not made peace be- 
tween them, they would have beat one another to 
Pieces. Sancho, ftill keeping faſt hold of the goat- 
herd, ſaid ; Let me alone, Sir night of the forrowful 
fieure ; for this fellow being a bumpkin, like myſelf, 
and not dubbed a knight, I may very ſafely revenge 
myſelf on him for the injury he has done me, by fight- 
ing with him hand to hand, like a man of honour. True, 
| ſaid Don 2uixote ; but I know that he is not to blame 
for what has happened. Herewith he pacified them ; and 
Don Quixote enquired again of the goatherd, whether 
it were poſſible to find out Cardenio; for he had a 
mighty deſire to learn the end of his ſtory. The goat- 
herd told him, as at firſt, that he did not certainly know 
his haunts; but that, if he walked thereabouts pretty 
much, he would not fail to meet with him, either in or 
out of his ſenſes. | - | 
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and BE 77hich treats of the firange things that befel the valiant 
ks, (night of la Mancha i» the ſable mountain; and how 
gh- he imitated the penance of Beltenebros. 
m | ons 


I ON Quixote took his leave of the goatherd, and, 
X mounting again on Rozinante, commanded San- 
ehe to follow him; which he did with a very ill will. 
hey jogged on ſoftly, entering into the moſt craggy 
em ME part of the mountain; and Sancho was ready to burſt 


ule ME for want of ſome talk with his maſter, but would fain 
it. have had him begin the diſcourſe, that he might not 
in break through what he had enjoined him: but not be- 
n- ing able to endure ſo long a ſilence, he ſaid to him: 
e- Signor Don Quixote, will your worſhip be pleaſed to 
to give me your bleſſing, and my diſmiſſion; for I will get 
t- me home to my wife and children, with whom I ſhall, at 
: eat, have the privilege of talking, and ſpeaking my 
f, mind; for, to deſire me to bear your worthip company 
e ME through theſe ſolitudes, night and day, without ſuffering” 
me to talk when I liſt, is to bury me alive. If fate 
, had ordered it that beaſts ſhould talk now, as they did 
e in the days of Gzi/opete*, it had not been quite ſo bad; 
1 MR fince I might then have communed with my aſs az I 
r ME plcaſed, and thus have forgotten my ill fortune: for it 
ss very hard, and not to be borne with patience, for a 
; man to ramble about all his life in queſt of adventures, 
and to meet with nothing but kicks and cuffs, toſſings in 


Ja blanket, and brick-bat bangs, and, with all this, to 
W ſew up his mouth, and not dare to utter what he 
has in his heart, as if he were dumb. I underſtand, 
vou, Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote; you are impa- 
tient till I take off the embargo I have laid on your 
tongue; ſuppoſe it taken off, and ſay what you will, 
upon condition that this revocation is to laſt no longer 
than whilſt we are wandering among theſe craggy 
rocks. Be it ſo, ſaid Sancho: Let me talk now, for 


* Meaning ſep, I ſuppoſe» 


god 
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god knows what will be hereafter. And ſo begin- 
ning to enjoy the benefit of this licenſe, I ſay ; What 


had your worſhip to do to ſtand up ſo warmly for that | 


ſame queen Magimaſa, or what's her name? or, what 
was it to the purpoſe whether that. abbot * was her ga- 
lant, or no? for, had you let that paſs, ſeeing you were 
not his judge, I verily believe the madman would have 
gone on with his ſtory, and you would have eſcaped 
the thump with the ſtone, the kicks, and above half a 
dozen buffets. In faith, Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote, 
if you did but know, as I do, how honourable and 
how excellent a lady queen Mada ſima was, I am. cer- 
tain you would own that I had a great deal of pati- 
ence, that I did not daſh to pieces that mouth, out of 
which ſuch blaſphemies iſſued. For it is very great 
blaſphemy to ſay, or even to think, that a queen ſhould 
be punk to a barber ſurgeon. The truth of the ſtory 
is that that maſter Eliſabat, whom the madman men- 
tioned, was a very prudent man, and of a very ſound 
queen: but, to think ſhe was his paramour, is an im- 
pertinence that deſerves to be ſeverely chaſtiſed. And, 
to ſhew you that Cardenis did not know what he ſaid, 
you may remember, that, when he ſaid. it, he was out 
of his wits. So ſay I, quoth Sancho; and therefore 
no account ſhould have been made of his words; for, 
if good fortune had not been your friend, and the 
flint-ſone had been directed at your head, as it was at 
your breaſt, we had been in a fine condition for ſtanding 
up in defence of that dear lady, whom god confound, 
Beſides, do you think, Cardenio, if he had killed you, 
would not have come off, as being a madman? Any 
knight-errant, anſwered Don Quixote, is obliged to de- 
fend the honour of women, be they what they will, 
as well againſt men in their ſenſes, as againſt thoſe out 
of them ; how much more then ought they to ſtand up 
for queens. of ſuch high degree and worth, as was 
queen Madaſima, for whom I have a particular affec- 


Abad. Sancho, remembring only the latter part of maſter El- 
ſabat's name, pleaſantly calls him an Abbot, 


tion, 


judgment, and ſerved as tutor and phyſician to the 


. 
N 
£ 
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1 jon, on account of her good parts: for, beſides her 


gin being extremely beautiful, ſhe was very prudent, and 
bat very patient in her afflictions, of which ſhe had many. 
that And the counſels and company of maſter E/;/abat 
tat rere of great uſe and comfort to her, in helping her 
ga. to bear her ſufferings with prudence and patience, 
ere {Hence the ignorant ænd evil-minded vulgar took oc- 
ave Micaſion to think and talk, that ſhe was his paramour : 
ped and I ſay again, they lye, and will lye two hundred 
lf a imes more, all who ſay, or think her ſo. I neither 
ote, Way, nor think ſo, anſwered Sancho; let thoſe who 


ay it cat the lye, and ſwallow it with their bread : 
Whether they were guilty, or no, they have given an 
account to god before now: I come from my vine- 
ard; I know nothing; I am no friend to enquiring 


reat into other men's lives; for he that buys and lyes, ſhalt | 
uld ind the lye left in his purſe behind: beſides, naked 
ory vas I born, naked I remain ; I neither win, nor loſe ; 


i they were guilty, what is that to me? Many think 
Eo find bacon, where there is not ſo much as a pin ta 
ang it on: but who can hedge in the cuckow ? Eſ- 
pecially, do they ſpare God himſelf ? Bleſs me ! quoth 


nd, Von Juixote, what a parcel of impertinences are you 
ud, I tringing! how wide is the ſubject we are handling 


5 rom the proverbs you are threading like beads ! Pr'y- 
; hee, Sancho, hold your tongue, and henceforward 
or, {und ſpurring your aſs, and forbear medling with what 


the foes not concern you. And underſtand, with all your 
at live ſenſes, that whatever T have done, do, or ſhall do, 
ing s highly reaſonable, and exactly conformable to the 


Fules of chivalry, which I am better acquainted with 


ou, han all the knights, who have profeſſed that ſcience in 
ny the world. Sir, replied Sancho, is it a good rule of 
le- rhivalry, that we go wandering thro” theſe mountains, 

ill, vithout path or road, in queſt of a madman, who 

but perhaps, when he is found, will have a mind to finiſh 
up hat he begun, not his ſtory, but the breaking of your 
as head, and my ribs, Peace, I ſay, Sancho, once again, 


aid Don 2uixote : for you muſt know, that it 1s not 
Parely the deſire of finding the madman that brings 
me to theſe parts, but the intention I have to perform. 
an exploit in them, whereby I ſhall acquire a 1 

| CEL . tual. 
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tual name and renown over the face of the whole . 
earth: and it ſhall be ſuch an one as ſhall ſet the ſeal to 
to all that can render a knight-errant complete and fa. th: 
mous. And is this ſame exploit a very dangerous one? ca 
quoth Sancho Panga. No, anſwered he of the ſorrow. N 
Ful figure; though the dye may chance to run fo, that in 
. we may have an unlucky throw, inſtead of a lucky one: ¶ ro 
but the whole will depend upon your diligence. Upon WW ch 
my diligence ? quoth Sancho. Yes, ſaid Don Weed fol 
for if you return ſpeedily from the place whither I intend WE di 
| to ſend you, my pain will ſoon be over, and my glory fei 
will ſoon commence : and becauſe it is not expedient to Wl it 
keep you any longer in ſuſpence, waiting to know Wl as 
what my diſcourſe drives at, underſtand, Sancho, that th. 
the famous Amadis de Gaul was one of the moſt com. Wl rac 
plete knights-errant : I ſhould not have faid one of ; he iin 
was the ſole, the principal, the only one, in ſhort the Wi by 
prince of all that were in his time in the world. A lic 
fig for Don Belianis, and for all thoſe who ſay he Wl gr 
equalled him in any thing! for, I ſwear, they are dit 
| miſtaken. I alſo tell you, that, if a painter would be WM het 
famous in his art, he muſt endeavour to copy after Wi dr: 
the originals of the moſt excellent maſters he knows, ¶ thc 
And the ſame rule holds good for all other arts and WW anc 
ſciences that ſerve as ornaments of the commonwealth, not 
In like manner, whoever aſpires to the character of Wl (to: 
_ prudent and patient, muſt imitate Yes, in whole in: 
perſon and toils Homer draws a lively picture of pru- Wl wil 
_ dence and patience ;. as Virgil alſo does of a pious fon, ¶ jud 
and a valiant and expert captain, in the perſon of ny 
Hneas; not delineating nor deſcribing them as they WW ing 
really were, but as they ought to be, in order to ſerve WM nef 
as patterns of virtue to ſucceeding generations. In WW lt | 
this very manner was Amadis the polar, the morning Wl at 
ſtar, and the ſun of all valiant and enamoured knights, W rea 
and he, whom all we, who militate under the banners W wh: 
of love and chivalry, ought to follow. This being fo, W has 
friend Sancho, the knight-errant who imitates him the Ned 
moſt nearly, will, I take it, ſtand the faireſt to arrive W has 
at the perfection of chivalry, And one circumſtance, 
in which this knight moſt eminently diſcovered his pru- 
dence, worth, courage, patience, conſtancy” and love, 
| Was, 


was, his retiring, when diſdained by the lady Oriana, 
to do penance: in the poor rock, changing his name to 
that of Beltenebros *; a name moſt certainly ſigniſi- 
cant, and proper for the life he had voluntarily choſen, 
Now, it is eaſter for me to copy after him in this, than 
in cleaving giants, beheading ſerpents, flaying dragons, 
routing armies, ſhattering fleets, and diſſolving en- 
chantments. And ſince this place is ſo well adapted 
for that purpoſe, there is no reaſon why I ſhould let 
ſip the opportunity, which now ſo commodiouſly of- 
fers me its forelock. In effect, quoth Sancho, what is 
it your worſhip intends to do in ſo remote a place 


that I deſign to imitate Amadis, acting here the deſpe- 
rado, the ſenſeleſs, and the madman ; at the ſame 
time copying the valiant Don Orlando, when he found, 


grief whereof he ran mad, tore up trees by the roots, 
diſturbed the waters of the cryſtal ſprings, ſlew ſhep- 


dragged mares on the ground, and did an hundred 
thouſand other extravagancies worthy to be recorded, 
and had in eternal remembrance. And ſuppoſe that I do 
not intend to imitate Ro/dan, or Orland?, or Rotolanda 
for he had all theſe three names) in every point, and 


will make a ſketch of them the beſt I can, in what I 
judge the moſt eſfential. And perbaps I may ſatisfy 
myſelf with only copying Amadis, who, without play- 


neſſes, arrived to as great fame as the beſt of them all. 
It ſeems to me, quoth Sancho, that the knights, who 
ated in ſuch manner, were provoked to it, and had a 
reaſon for doing theſe follies and penances : but, pray, 
what cauſe has your worſhip to run mad ? What lady 
has diſdained you? or what tokens have you diſcover- 


has committed folly either with Moor + or chriſtian ? 


* The Lovely obſcure, : | | 
Sancho ſeems here to miſtake Medoro, the name of Angelica's 
®uppoled galant, for Moro, which ſignifies a Moor. Th 
ks iz ere 
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in all the mad things he acted, faid, and thought, I 


ed to convince you, that the lady Dulcinea del Toboſo 


as this? Have I not told you, anſwered Don Quixote, 
by the fide of a fountain, ſome indications that Ange- 


lica the fair had diſhonoured herſelf with Medoro : at 


herds, deſtroyed flocks, fired cottages, demoliſhed houſes, 


ing any miſchievous pranks, by weepings and tender- 


© 
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There lies the point, anſwered, Don Quixote, and in 
this conſiſts the fineſſe of my affair: to run mad upon 
a juſt occaſion deſerves no thanks; but to do ſo with. 
out reaſon is the buſineſs; giving my lady to under. 
ſtand what I ſhould perform wet, if 1 do ſo much 
dry . How much rather, ſince I have cauſe enough 
given me, by being ſo long abſent from my ever ho- 


noured lady Dalcinea del Toboſo ; for, as you may have 


heard from that whileome ſhepherd, Ambrofio, The 


_ abſent feel and fear every ill. So that, friend Sancho, 
do not waſte time in counſelling me to quit ſo rare, 


ſo happy, and ſo unheard-of an imitation. ' Mad ! 
am, and mad I muſt be, *till your return with an an- 
ſwer to a letter I intend to ſend by you to my lady 
Dulcinea; and, if it proves ſuch. as my fidelity de. 


ſerves, my madneſs and my penance will be at an end: 
but if it proves the contrary, I ſhall be mad in earneſt, 
and, being ſo, ſhall feel nothing : ſo that what anſwer 
ſoever ſhe returns, I ſhall get out of the conflict and 


pain wherein you leave me, either enjoying the good 
you ſhall bring, if in my ſenſes ; or not feeling the ill 


you bring, if out of them. But tell me, Sancho, have 
you taken care of Mambrino's helmet, which I ſaw you 


take off the ground, when that graceleſs fellow would 
have broken it to pieces, but could not? whence you 
may perceive the excellence of its temper. To which 
Sancho anſwered; As god liveth, Sir knight of the 
forrowful figure, I cannot endure nor bear with pa- 


tience ſome things your worſhip ſays : they are enough 


to make me think that all you tell me of chivalry, 
and of winning kingdoms and. empires, of beſtowing 
iſlands, and doing other favours and mighty things, 


according to the cuſtom of knights-errant, muſt be 


mere vapour, and a lye, and all friction, or fiction, 
or how do you call it? for, to hear you ſay that a 
barber's baſon is Mambrino's helmet, and that you 
cannot be beaten out of this error in ſeveral days, 


* A kind of profane alluſion to a well-known text of ſcripture, 
which had not eſcap'd the inquiſitors, but that they are ignorant 
of the bible: ſuch another we have before, where Don Quixote, 
promiſes long life on earth to Sancho, if he was obedient to his 


maſter. 
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what can one think,: but that he, who ſays and affirms 
ſuch a thing, muſt be addle-brained ? I have the ba- 
ſon in my wallet, all battered, and I carry it to get it 
mended àt home, for the uſe of my beard, if god be 
ſo gracious-to me, as to reſtore me one time or other 
to my Wife and children. Behold, Sancho, ſaid Don 
Quixote, I ſwear likewiſe, that you have the ſhalloweſt 
brain that any ſquire has, or ever had, in the world: 
he sit poſſible, that, in all the time you have gone 


o, about with me, you do not perceive, that all matters 
e, relating to knights-errant appear chimeras, follies, 
1 and extravagancies, and ſeem all done by the rule of 
n. contraries? not that they are in reality ſo, but becauſe 
dy there is a crew of enchanters always buſy among us, 
le- who alter and diſguiſe all our matters, and turn them 


d: according to their own pleaſure, and as they are in- 
ſt, clined to favour or diſtreſs us: hence it is that this, 
er WE which appears to you a barber's baſon, appears to me 
nd Mambrino's helmet, and to another will perhaps ap- 
ol Wil pear ſomething elſe: And it was a ſingular foreſight 
ill of the ſage my friend, to make that appear to every 
ve body to be a baſon, which, really and truly, is Mam- - 
'ou Bi b+::0's helmet: becauſe, being of ſo great value all 
uld the world would perſecute me, in order to take it from 
ou me; but now, that they take it for nothing but a bar- 
ich ber's baſon, they do not trouble themſelves to get it; 
the as was evident in him who endeavoured to break it, 
pa- and left it on the ground without carrying it off: for, 
oh in faith, had he known what it was, he would never 
ry, have left it. Take you care of it, friend; for I have 
ing no need of it at preſent : I rather think of putting off 
125, my armour, and being naked as I was born, in caſe 
© I ſhould have more mind to copy Orlando in my pe- 
on, Wl nance, than Amadis. | | | | 
It a While they were thus diſcourſing, they arrived at 
you the foot of a ſteep rock, which ſtood alone among ſe- 
ays, Wl veral others that ſurrounded it, as if it had been hewn 
out from the reſt. By its ſkirts ran a gentle ſtream, 
ture, I and it was encircled by a meadow ſo verdant and 
fertile, that it delighted the eyes of all who beheld it. 
\ bis There grew about it ſeveral foreſt-trees and ſome Pegs 
at 
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and flowers, which added greatly to the pleaſantneſs of 
the place. This was the ſcene, in which the knight of 
the forrowful figure choſe to perform his penance, and, 
upon viewing it, he thus eke out in a loud voice, as 
if he had been beſide Mfelf. This is the place, 0 
ye heavens, which J felect and appoint for bewailing 
the misfortune in which yourſelves have involved me, 
This is the ſpot, where my flowing tears ſhall increaſe 
the waters of this cryſtal rivulet, and my continual 


and profound ſighs ſhall inceſſantly move the leave; 


of theſe lofty trees, in teſtimony and token of the 
pain my perſecuted heart endures. O ye rural dei- 
ties, whoever ye be that inhabit theſe remote de. 
ſerts, give ear to the complaints of an unhappy lover, 


whom long abſence, and ſome pangs of jealouſy, have 


driven to bewail himſelf among theſe craggy rocks, 
and to complain of the cruelty of that ungrateful fair, 
the utmoſt extent and ultimate perfection of all human 
beauty. O ye wood-nymphs and dryads, who are ac- 


cuſtomed to inhabit the cloſeſt receſſes of the moun- 


tains (fo may the nimble and laſcivious ſatyrs, by 
whom you are beloved in vain, never diſturb your ſweet 
repoſe) aſſiſt me to lament my hard fate, or at leaſt 


be not weary of hearing my moan. O Dulcinea del 


Taboſo, light of my darkneſs, glory of my pain, the 
north-ſtar of my travels, and over-ruling planet of 
my fortune (ſo may heaven proſper you in whatever 
you pray for) conſider, I beſeech you, the place and 
ſtate, to which your abſence has reduced me, and hoy 


well you return what is due to my fidelity. O ye ſo- 


litary trees, who from henceforth are to be the com- 
panions of my retirement, wave gently your branches, 
in token of your kind acceptance of my perſon. And, 


O you my ſquire, agreeable companion in my mol 


proſperous and adverſe fortune, carefully imprint in 
your memory. what you ſhall ſee me here perform, 
that you may recount and recite it to her, who is the 


ſole cauſe of it all. And, ſaying this, he alighted 


from Rozinante,. and, in an inſtant, took off his bri- 
dle and ſaddle, and giving him a flap on the buttocks, 
ſaid to him; O ſteed, as excellent for thy performan- 
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ces, as unfortunate by thy fate, he gives thee liberty 
| who wants it himſelf, Go whither thou wilt ; for thou 
haſt it written in thy forehead, that neither 4/o/pho's 
| Hippogriff, nor the famous Frontine, which coſt Bra- 
damante ſo dear, could match thee in ſpeed. 7 

Sancho, obſerving all this, ſaid: God's peace be 
wich him, who ſaved us the trouble of unpannel- 
ling Dapple * ; for, in faith, he ſhould not have 
wanted a flap on the buttocks, nor a ſpeech in his 
praiſe : but, if he were here, I would not conſent to 
his being unpannelled, there being no occaſion for it; 
for he had nothing to do with love or deſpair, any 
more than I, who was once his maſter, when it fo 
pleaſed god. And truly, Sir knight of the ſorrowful 
| foure, if it be ſo, that my departure and your mad- 
neſs go on in earneſt, it will be needful to ſaddle Roxi- 
nante again, that he may ſupply the loſs of my Dap- 
tle, and ſave me time in going and coming; for, if I 
go on foot, I know not when | ſhall get thither, nor 
when return, being, in truth, a ſorry footman. Be it 
as you will, anſwered Don Quixote; for I do not diſ- 
approve your project; and I ſay, you ſhall depart 
within three days, for I intend in that time to ſhew 
you what I do and ſay for her, that you may tell it 
her, What have I more to ſee, quoth Sancho, than 
what I have already ſeen ? You are very far from be- 
ing perfect in the ſtory, anſwered Don Quixote; for I 
have not yet torn my garments, ſcattered my arms a- 
bout, and daſhed my head againſt theſe rocks ; with 
other things of the like ſort, that will ſtrike you with 
admiration. For the love of god, ſaid Sancho, have 
a care how you give yourſelf thoſe knocks ; for you 
may chance to light upon ſuch an unlucky point of a 
rock, that, at the firſt daſh, you may diſſolve the whole 
machine of this penance : and, I ſhould think, ſince 
your worſhip is of opinion that knocks on the head 
are neceſſary, and that this work cannot be done with- 
out them, you might content your ſelf (ſince all is a 


* Here_ Dapple is loſt again, though he has been with Sancho 
ever ſince the very morning that Gines ſtole him, till the minute 
that the bill for the eolts was to be given, : 

NG ETA fiction, 
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fiction, a counterfeit, and a ſham) I ſay, you might 
content yourſelf with running your head againſt water, 


or ſome ſoft thing, ſuch as cotton; and leave it to me 


to tell my lady, that you daſhed your head againſt the 
point of a rock harder than that of a diamond, [ 
thank you for your good-will, friend Sancho, anſwer- 
ed Don Quixote; but I would have you to know, that 
all theſe things that I do, are not in jeſt, but very good 


earneſt : for, otherwiſe, it would be to tranſgreſs the 
rules of chivalry, which enjoin us to tell no lye at all, 
on pain of being caſhiered as apoſtates ; and the doing 


one thing for another 1s the ſame as lying. And there. 
fore my knocks on the head muſt be real, ſubſtantial, 
and ſound ones, without equivocation or mental reſer- 
vation. And it will be neceflary to leave me ſome lint 
to heal me, ſince fortune will have it that we have loft 
the balſam. It was worſe to loſe the aſs, anſwered Say: 
cho ; for, in loſing him, we loſt lint and every thing 


_ elſe; and I beſeech your worſhip not to put me in 
mind of that curſed drench ; for, in barely hearing it 
mentioned, my very ſoul is turned upſide-down, not 


to ſay my ſtomach. As for the three days allowed me 
for ſeeing the mad pranks you are to perform, make 
account, I beſeech you, that they are already paſſed; 


for ] take them all for granted, and will tell wonders 


to my lady: and write you the letter, and diſpatch me 
quickly ; for I long to come back and releaſe your 


worſhip from this purgatory wherein I leave you. 


Purgatory, do you call it, Sancho? ſaid Don Quixote. 
Call it rather Hel/, or worſe, if any thing can be worſe. 


I have heard ſay, quoth Sancho, that out of hell there 
7s no retention *, I know not, ſaid Don Quixote, what 


retention means. Retention is, anſwered Sancho, that 
he who is once in hell never gets, nor never can 


get out. But it will be quite the reverſe in your 


worſhip's caſe, or it ſhall go hard with my heels, if 
have but ſpurs to enliven Rozinante : and let me but 
once get to Toboſo, and into the preſence of my lady 
Dulcinea, and I warrant you I will tell her ſuch a ſtory 


of the fooliſh and mad things (for they are all no better) | 


* No redemption, he means, | : 
whick 


_ 
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which your worſhip has done, and is doing, that I 
mall bring her to be asſupple as a glove, though I find 
| her harder than a cork tree: with whoſe ſweet and 
| honeyed anſwer I will return through the air like a 
witch, and fetch your worſhip out of this purgatory, 
which ſeems a hell, and is not, becauſe there 1s hope 


| that are in hell; nor do I believe you will ſay other- 
wiſe, That is true, anſwered he of the forrowful 
foure ; but how ſhall we contrive to write the letter? 
And the aſs-colt-bill ? added Sancho. Nothing ſhall be 
omitted, ſaid Don Quixote; and, ſince we have no 
paper, we ſhould do well to write it, as the ancients 
did, on the leaves of trees, or on tablets of wax, 
though it will be as difficult to meet with theſe at pre- 
ſent, as with paper. But, now I recolleQ, it may be 

as well, or rather better, to write it in Cardenio's 


as pocket-book, and you ſhall take care to get it fairly 
> tranſcribed upon paper, in the firſt town you come to, 


where there is a ſchoolmaſter ; or, if there be none, 
5 any pariſh clerk will tranſcribe it for you: but be ſure 
you give it to no hackney-writer of the law; for the 
devil himſelf will never be able to read their confound- 

ed court-hand. But what muſt we do about the ſigning 
d; Wl i with your own hand? ſaid Sancho. Billets-doux are 


erS never ſubſcribed, anſwered Don Quixote. Very well, 
mc Wl replied Sancho ; but the warrant for the coltz muſt of 
dur neceflity be ſigned by yourſelf ; for if that be copied, 

. people will ſay the ſigning is counterfeited, and I ſhalt 

te 


be forced to go without the colts. The warrant ſhall 
rle. be ſigned in the ſame pocket book; and at fight of 
t., my niece will make no difficulty to comply with it. 
hat As to what concerns the love-letter, let it be ſubſcribed 
nat WW thus; Y; ours, 'till death, the knight of the ſorrowful 
fgure. And it is no great matter, if it be in another 
N hand ; for, by what 1 remember, Dulcinca can neither 
if | WY write nor read, nor has ſhe ever ſeen a letter, or ſingle 
character, of mine in her whole life; for our loves 
| have always been of the P/atonic kind, extending no 
01) I frther than to modeſt looks at one another; and even 
ter) I thoſe ſo ver y rarely, that I dare truly ſwear, in twelve 
Vor. II. D pFears 


to get out of it; which, as I have ſaid, none can have 
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 Aldonza Nogales, have brought her up. Hey day! 
quoth Sancho, what, the daughter of Lorenzo Cor- 


good with any knight-errant that ſhall have her for a 


years that I have loved her more than the fight of 
theſe eyes, which the earth muſt one day devour, I 
have not ſeen her four times ; and, perhaps, of theſe 
four times ſhe may not have once perceived that I look. 
ed at her. Such is the reſerve and ſtrictneſs, with 
which her father Lorenzo Corchuelo, and her mother 


chuelo ! is ſhe the lady Dulcinea del. Tobeſo, alias 
Aldonza Lorenzo ? It is even ſhe, ſaid Don Quixote; 
and ſhe, who deſerves to be miſtreſs of the univerſe. 
I know her well, quoth Sancho ; and J can aſſure you, 
ſhe will pitch the bar with the luſtieſt ſwain in the pa- 
riſh: Long live the giver ; why, ſhe is a mettled laſs, 
tall, freight, and vigorous, and can make her part 


miſtreſs: odds my life, what a pair of lungs and a 
voice ſhe has ! I remember jhe got one day upon the 


. church-ſteeple, to call ſome young ploughmen, who 
were in a field of her father's ; and, though they were 


half a league off, they heard her as plainly as if they 
had ſtood at the foot of the tower : and the beſt of her is, 


that ſhe is not at all coy ; for ſhe has much of the cour- 


tier in her, and makes a jeſt and a may-game of every 


body. I fay then, Sir #night of the forrowful figure, 


that you-not only may, and ought to run mad for her, 


but alſo. you may juſtly deſpair and hang yourſelf, and 
no body that hears it but will ſay you did extremely 


well, though the devil ſhould carry you away. I 
would fain be gone, if it were only to ſee her; for I 
have not ſeen her this many a day, and by this time 


| ſhe muſt needs be altered; for it mightily ſpoils wo- 


men's faces to be always abroad in the field, expoſed to 
the ſun and weather. And I confeſs to your worſhip, 
Signor Don Quixote, that hitherto I have been in a 
great error; for I thought for certain, that the lady 
Dulcinea was ſome great princeſs, with whom you was 
in love, or at leaſt ſome perſon of ſuch: great quality, 
as to deſerve the rich preſents you have ſent her, as 
well that of the Biſcayner, as that of the galley-ſlaves ; 
and many others there muſt have been, conſidering the 

5 4 many 
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many victories you muſt have gained and won, before 
I came to be your ſquire. But, all things conſidered, 


what good can it do the lady Aldonxa Lorenzo (I mean 


| the lady Dulcinea del 7. oboſo) to have the vanquiſhed, 


whom your worſhip ſends or may ſend, fall upon their 
knees before her? and who knows but, at the time 


| they arrive, ſhe may be carding flax, or threſhing in 
the barn, and they may be aſhamed to ſee her, and ſhe 
may laugh, or be diſguſted at the preſent? I have of- 


ten told you, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, that you are 


| an eternal babler; and though void of wit, your blunt- 


neſs often occaſions ſmarting : but, to convince you at 
once of your folly, and my diſcretion, I will tell you 


| aſhort ſtory. 


Know then, that a certain widow, handſome, young, 


gay and rich, and withal no prude, fell in love with a 
| young, ſtrapping, well-ſet lay-brother. His ſuperior 


heard of it, and one day took occaſion to ſay to the 
good widow, by way of brotherly reprehenſton : 1 


wonder, Madam, and not without great reaſon, that a 


woman of ſuch quality, - ſo beautiful, and ſo rich, 


| thould fall in love with ſuch a deſpicable, mean, filly 


fellow, when there are in this houſe ſo many gradu- 
ates, dignitaries, and divines, among whom you might 
pick and chooſe, as you would among pears, and ſay, 
this I like, that I do not like. But ſhe anſwered him 
with great frankneſs and good humour; you are much 
miſtaken, worthy Sir, and think altogether. in the old- 
faſhioned way, if you imagine that I have made an ill 
choice in that fellow, how filly ſoever he may ap- 
pear, ſince, for the purpoſe I intend him, he knows 
as much or more philoſophy than 4ri/forle himſelf, 
In like manner Sauche, Dal inea del Toboſo, for the 
purpoſe I intend her. deſerves as highly as the greateſt 
princeſs on earth. The poets, who have celebrated the 
praiſes of ladies under fictitious names, impoſed at plea- 
ſure, had not all of them real miſtreſſes. Do you think 
that the Amaryllis's, the  Phyllis's, the Sylvia's, the 
Diana's, the Galatea's, the Alida's, and the like, of 
whom books, ballads, barbers ſhops, and ſtage-plays 
are full, were really miſtreſſes of fleſh and blood, and 
CUE D 2 to 
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to thoſe who do, and have celebrated them ? No cer- 
tainly, but they are for the moſt part feigned, on 
purpoſe to be the ſubjects of their verſe. and to make 
the authors paſs for men of gallant and amorous dif. 
NN And therefore it is ſufficient that I think and 
elieve, that the good Aldonxa Lorenzo is beautiful and 
chaſte; and as to her lineage, it matters not; for there 
needs no enquiry about it, as if ſhe were to receive 
ſome order of knighthood *; and, for my part, I 
make account that ſhe is the greateſt princeſs in the 
world. For you muſt know, Sancho, if you do not 
know it already, that two things, above all others, in- 
cite to love, namely, great beauty and a good name: 
now both theſe are to be found in perfection in Dulci- 
nea; for, in beauty, none can be compared with her, 
and, for a good name, few can come near her. To 
conclude, I imagine that every thing is exactly as! 
ſay, without addition or diminution ; and I repreſent 
her to my thoughts juſt as I wiſh her to be, both in 
beauty and quality. Helen is not comparable to her, nor 
is ſhe excelled by Lucretia, or any of the other famous 
women of antiquity, whether Grecian, Latin, or Bar- 
barian, And let every one ſay what he pleaſes ; for 
if, upon this account, I am blamed by the ignorant, 
I ſhall not be cenſured by the moſt ſevere judges. 
Your. worſhip, replied Sancho, is always in the right, 
and I am anaſs: but why do I mention an aſs, when 
one ought not to talk of an halter in his houſe who was 
hanged ? but give me the letter, and god be with you; 
for I am upon the wing. 1 
Don Quixote pulled out the pocket- book, and ſtep- 
ping aſide began very gravely to write the letter; and 
when he had done, he called Sancho, and ſaid he would 
read it to him, that he might have it by heart, if he 
ſhould chance to loſe it by the way; for every thing 
was to be feared from his ill fortune. To which Sancho 
anſwered : write it, Sir, two or three times there in the 


* Knights of alta muſt be noble by father and mother for five 
generations, &c, For other honours, it is required that they 
be old catholics, without any mixture of Mooriſh or Fewi/ 


wood, | | | 
book, 
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book, and give it me, and I will carry it carefully: 


but to think that I can carry it in my memory, is a 
| folly; for mine is ſo bad, that I often forget my own 


name. Nevertheleſs, read it to me; I ſhall be glad to 


| hear it, for it muſt needs be a clever one. Liſten: then, 


ſaid Don Quixote, for it runs thus. 
Don D uixote's letter to Dulcinea del Toboſo. : 
Sovereign and high lady, 


De flabbed by the point of abſence, and the pierced © 
to the heart, O faveeteſt Dulcinea del 'Toboſo, ſends 


| that health to you, which he wants himſelf *. If your 


beauty deſpiſes me, if your worth profits me nothing, and 


/ your diſdain till purſues me, thigh I am enured to 


ſuffering, Þ ſhall ill ſupport an affliction, which is not 
only violent, but the more durable for being ſo. My good 
ſquire Sancho will give yu a full account, O ungrate- 
ful fair, and my beloved enemy,. of the condition ] am 
in for your ſake. If it pleaſes you to relieve me, I am 
yours; and, if not, do what ſeems good to you: for, 
by my death, 1 ſhall at once ſatisfy your cruelty and my 
own paſſion. = Bop = 
| | TOUT Yours, until death, 
The knight of the ſorrowful figure. 


Buy the life of my father, quoth Sancho, hearing the 
letter, it is the toppingeſt thing I ever heard. Ods 

my life, how curiouſly your worſhip expreſſes in it 
whatever you pleaſe ! and how excellently do you cloſe _ 
all with e knight of the ſorroguful figure! Verily, 
your worſhip is the devil himſelf ; for there is nothing 
but what you know. The profeſſion I am of, an- 


ſwered Don 8 requires me to underſtand every 


thing. Well then, ſaid Sancho, pray clap on the o- 
ther fide the leaf the bill for the three aſs-colts, and 


This is very like the beginning of ſome of Ovid's epiſtles; as, 

Qua, niſi tu dederis, caritura eft ipſa, ſalutem 8 
Mittit Amazonio Creſſa puella viro. 

Phædra Hippolito, . 4. 
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ſign it very plain, that people may know your hand at 
firſt fight. With all my heart, ſaid Don Quixote, and 
having written it, he read as follows. 


Dear mece,. at fight of this my firſt bill of aſi- colt, 
give order that three of the five I lt at home in your 
cuſtody be de'ivered to Sancho Panga my ſguire: avhich 
three colts 1 order to be delivered and paid for the like 
number received of him here in tale; and this with hi: 
acquittance, ſhall be your diſcharge. * Done in the 
| heart of the /ab/e mountain, the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, 
this preſent year b | 


It is mighty well, ſaid Sancho; pray ſign it, It 
wants no ſigning, ſaid Den Quixote; I need only put 
my cypher to it, which is the ſame thing, and is {uf- 
_ ficient, not only for three aſſes, but for three hundred. 
I rely upon your worſhip, anſwered Sancho: let me 
go and ſaddle Rozinante, and prepare to give me 
your bleſling ; for I intend to depart immediately, 
without ſtaying to ſee the follies you are about to com- 
mit; and 1 will relate that I ſaw you act ſo many, 
that ſhe can defire no more. At leaſt, Sancho, ſaid 
Don Quixote, 1 would have you ſee (nay, it is neceſia- 
ry you ſhould ſee) I ſay, I will have you fee me naked, 
and do a dozen or two of mad pranks ; for I ſhall diſ- 
patch them in leſs than half an hour: and having ſeen 
| theſe with your eyes, you may ſafely ſwear to thoſe 
you intend to add ; for, aſſure yourſelf, you will not 
relate jo many as I intend to perform. For the love 
of god, dear Sir, quoth Sancho, let me not ſee your 
worſhip naked; for it will move my compaſlion much, 
and I ſhall not be able to forbear weeping : and my 
head is ſo diſordered with laſt night's grief for the los 
of poor dapple, that I am in no condition, at preſent, 
to begin new lamentations. If your worſhip has a 
mind I ſhould be an eye-witneſs of ſome mad pranks, 
pray do them cloathed, and with brevity, and let them 


The king of Spain wwrites, Done at our court, &c. as the king 


be 


of England does, Given, &c, | 
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be ſuch as will ſtand you in moſt ſtead: and the ra- 
ther, becauſe for me there needed nothing of all this; 
and, as I ſaid before, it is but delaying my return with 
the news your worſhip ſo much deſires and deſerves. If 
otherwiſe, let the lady Dulcinea prepare herſelf; for if 
| ſhe does not anſwer as ſhe ſhould do, I proteſt ſolemnly, 
I will fetch it out of her ſtomach by dint of kicks and 
buffets; for it is not to be endured, that ſo famous a 
knight-errant, as your worſhip, ſhould run mad, with- 
out why or wherefore, for a Let not madam 
provoke me to ſpeak out; before god, I ſhall blab, and 
| out with all by wholeſale, though it ſpoil the market *. 
[ am pretty good at this ſport : ſhe does not know me: 
if ſhe did, 1'faith ſhe would agree with me. In troth, 
Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, to all appearance you are as 
mad as myſelf. Not quite ſo mad, anſwered Sancho, 
but a little more choleric. But, ſetting aſide all this, 
what is it your worſhip is to eat till my return? Are you 
to go upon the highway, to rob the ſhepherds, like 
Cardenis? Trouble not yourſelf about that, anſwered 
Don Quixote though I were provided, I would eat 
nothing but herbs and fruits, which this meadow and 
theſe trees will afford me; for the feſſe of my affair 
conſiſts in not eating, and other auſterities. Then San- 
cho ſaid : Do you know, Sir, that I am afraid I ſhall 
not be able to find the way again to this place, where I 
leave you, it is ſo intricate and obſcure. Obſerve well 
the marks; for I will endeavour to be hereabouts, ſaid 
Dan Quixote, and will, moreover, take care to get to 
the top of ſome of the higheſt cliffs, to ſee if I can diſ- 
cover you when you return. But the ſureſt way not to 
miſs me, nor loſe yourſelf, will be to cut down ſome 
boughs off the many trees that are here, and ſtrew them 


* Sancho here, by threatening to blurt out ſomething, gives a 
kind of fly prophecy of the Dulcinea hz intended to palm upon his 
maſter's folly, and prepares the reader for that groſs impoſition of 
enchanting the three princeſſes and their palfreys, into three country 
wenches upon aſſes. No tranſlation has made ſenſe of this artful 
paſlage; and even Stevens, with all his pretences to Spaniſh, was 
ſo accurate, as to leave it entirely out, as he has done ſome others 
preceding in the ſame page. | 
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as you go on, from ſpace to ſpace, till you are got 
down into the plain; and they will ſerve as land-mark; 
and tokens to find me by, at your return, in imitation 
Theſeus's clue to the labyrinth. I will do ſo, anſwered 
Sancho Panga; and, having cut down ſeveral, he begged 
his maſter's bleſſing, and, not without many tears on 
both fides, took his leave of him. And mounting up. 
on Roxinante, of whom Don Quixote gave him an eſpe. 
cial charge, deſiring him to be as careful of him as of 
his own proper perſon, he rode towards the plain, ſtrew- 
ing broom-boughs here and there, as his maſter had di. 
rected him: and ſo away he went, though Don Quixote 
_ Mill importuned him to ſtay and fee him perform, though 
it were but a couple of mad pranks. But he had not 
Zone above an hundred paces, when he turned back, 
and ſaid; Your worſhip, Sir, ſaid very well, that, in 
order to my being able to ſwear with a ſafe conſcience, 
that I have ſeen you do mad tricks, it would be proper 
I ſhould, at leaſt, ſee you do one; though, in truth, I 
| have ſeen a very great one already in your ſtaying here. 
Did not I tell you ſo, quoth Den Puixite: ſtay but a 
moment, Sancho; I will diſpatch them in the repeat- 
ing of a Credo *, Then, ſtripping off his brecches in 
all haſte, he remained naked from the waiſt downwards, 
and covered only with the tail of his ſhirt : and preſent- 
Jy, without more ado, he cut a couple of capers in 
4 air, and a brace of tumbles, head down and heels 
up, expoſing things that made Sancho turn Rofinante 
about, that he might not ſee them a ſecond time; and 
fully ſatisfied him, that he might ſafely ſwear his maſter 
was ſtark mad: and ſo we will leave him going on his 
way till his return, which was ſpeedy. 


*The Creed is ſo ſoon run over in cathlic countries, that the re- 
peating it is the uſual proverb for brevity. | 
7 Zapatetas, A kind of capering, ſtriking, at the ſame tine, 
the ſole of the ſhoe, or foot, with the hand, 
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CHAP. XII. 


A Continuation of the refinements practiſed by Don Quix- 
ote, as a lover, in the ſable mountain. 


T H E Hiſtory, turning to recount what the tight 
of the ſorroauful figure did when he found him- 
ſelf alone, informs us, that Don Quixote, having finiſh- 
ed his tumbles and gambols, naked from the middle 
downward, and cloathed from the middle upward, and 
perceiving that Sancho was gone, without caring to ſee 
any more of his fooliſh pranks, got upon the top of an 
high rock, and there began to think again of what he 
had often thought before, without ever coming to any 
reſolution : and that was, which of the two was beſt, 
and would ſtand him in moſt ſtead, to imitate Orlando 
in his extravagant madneſs, or Amadis in his melancho- 
lic moods : and, talking to himſelf, he ſaid ; If Or- 
lands was ſo good and valiant a knight, as every body 
allows he was, what wonder is it, ſince, in ſhort, he 
was enchanted, and nobody could kill him, but by 
thruſting a needle into the ſole of his foot ; and there- 
fore he always wore ſhoes with ſeven ſoles of iron. 
Theſe contrivances, however, ſtood him in no ſtead a- 
gainſt Bernardo del Carpio, who knew the ſecret and 
preſſed him to death between his arms, in Ronceſwalles, 
But, ſetting aſide his valour, let us come to his loſing 
his wits, which it is certain he did, occaſioned by ſome 
tokens he found in the foreſt, and by the news brought 
him by the ſhepherd, that Angelica had flept more than 
two afternoons with Medoro,' a little Moor with curled 


locks, and page to Agramante, And if he knew this 


to be true, and that his lady had played him falſe, he 
did no great matter in running mad. But how can I ĩimi- 
tate him in his madneſſes, if I cannot imitate him in the 
occaſion of them? for, I dare ſwear, my Dulcinea del 
Toboſo never ſaw a Moor, in his own dreſs , in all her 


* Many perſons in Spain, to all ou:ward appearance Spaniards, 
are ſuſpected of being privately Moors. | 
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life, and that ſhe is this day as the mother that bore 
her; and I ſhould do her a manifeſt wrong, if, ſuſpect- 
ing her, I ſhould run mad of the ſame kind of mad- 
neſs with that of Orlando Furioſo. On the other ſide, 
I ſee that Amadis de Gaul, without loſing his wits, and 
without acting the madman, acquired the reputation of 
a lover, as much as the beſt of them. For, as the hi- 
Rory has it, finding himſelf diſdained by his lady Oria- 
na, who commanded him not to appear in her preſence, 
till it was her pleaſure, he only retired to the poor rock, 
accompanied by an hermit, and there wept his belly 
full, till heaven came to his relief, in the midſt of his 
trouble and greateſt anguiſh. And if this be true as 
it really is, why ſhould; I take the pains to ſtrip my- 
ſelf ſtark- naked, or grieve theſe trees, that never did 
me any harm? neither have I any reaſon to diſturb the 
water of theſe cryſtal ſtreams, which are to furniſh me 
with drink when I want it: Let the memory of Ama- 
dis live, and let him be imitated, as far as may be, b 

Don Duixote de la Mancha, of whom ſhall be ſaid, 
What was faid of the other, that if he did not atchieve 
great things, he died in attempting them“. And, if I 
am not rejected nor diſdained by my Dalcinea, it is ſuf. 
fictent, as I have already ſaid, that 1 am abſent from 
her Well then; hands, to your work: come to my 
memory, ye deeds of Anadis, and teach me where I am 
to begin to imitate you: but I know, that the moſt he 
did was to pray ; and ſo will I do. Whereupon he 
ſtrung ſome large galls of a cork-tree, which ſerved 
him for a roſary, But what troubled him very much, 
was, his not having an hermit to hear his confeſſion, and 
to comfort him; and ſo he paſſed the time in walking 
up and down the meadow, writing and graving on the 
| barks of trees, and in the fine ſand, a great many 
verſes, all accommodated to his melancholy, and ſome 
in praiſe of Dulcinea. But thoſe that were found en- 


This is plainly an alluſion to that epitaph of Phaeton in Ovid j 
Hic fitus eft Phaeton, currus auriga paterni, EE 
Nuem ſi non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit aufs. wel 

| : | 1 Metam, I. it, v. 327. 
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tire and legible, after he was found in chat Place, were 


J only _ NY; 

le, . 

x . 

of Ye trees, ye plants, ye berbs that grow 
i- So tall, 2 green, around this place, | 
4. If ye rejoice not at my woc, 

e, Hear me lament my piteous caſe. 

5 Nor let my loud. reſounding grief 


Your tender trembling leaves diſmay, 
Whilſt from my tears I ſeek relief, 
1n abſence from Dulcinea 


©... Del Toboſo] 
II. 

Here the fad 1 Suns the light, 

y forroww to this deſert led; 
Here exil d from his lady's fight, 

He ſeeks to hide his avretched head. 

Here, bandied betwixt hopes and fears 
Zy cruel love in wanton play, 

He wee ee a piphin full of tears, 

4n a Pe aa Dulcinea 
N Toboſo. 


II. 


O' er eraggy rocks hy rOUEs farlrn RY 
Aud ſeeks miſhaps from place to place, 
Cur r fing the round relentleſs ſcorn 
hat baniſb'd him from human race. 
To wound his tender bleeding heart, 
Love's hands the cruel laſh diſplay $ 1 
He aweeps, and feels the raging r 5 
In __ 2 Dulcinea ite 
| Del | Toboſo, "18.5 » 
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The ad dition of 7 355 to the name of Daleines oc 
rafioned - no ſmall laughter in thoſe, who found tne a- 
bove-recited verſes: for they concluded that Don Qnix- 


ote W that if, in naming Dulei ea, he did In 
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add Toboſo, the couplet could not be underſtood ; and 
it was really ſo, as he afterwards confeſſed. He wrote 
many others ; but, as it is ſaid, they could tranſcribe 
no more than theſe three ſtanzas fair and entire. In 
this amuſement, and in ſighing, and invoking the fauns 
and fſylvan deities of thoſe woods, the nymphs of the 
brooks, and the mournful and humid echo, to anſwer, 
to conſole, and liſten to his moan, he paſſed the time, 
and in gathering herbs to ſuſtain himſelf till Sancho's 
return; who, if he had tarried three weeks as he did 
three days, the knight of the ſorrowful figure would have 
been ſo disfigured, that the very mother, who bore him, 
could not have known him. And here it will be pro- 
per to leave him, wrapped up in his ſighs and verſes, to 
relate what befel Sancho in his embaſſy. 

Which was, that, when he got into the high-road, 
he fteered towards Toboſo, and the next day he came 
within fight of the inn, where the miſhap of the blan- 
ket had befallen him: and ſcarce had he diſcovered it 
at a diſtance, when he fancied himſelf again flying in 
the air ; and therefore would not go in, though it was 
the hour that he might and ought to have ſtopped, that 
3s, about noon : beſides, he had a mind to eat ſomethin 
warm, all having been cold-treat with him for many 

days paſt. This neceflity forced him to draw nigh to 
the inn, ſtill doubting whether he ſhould go in or not. 
And, while he was in ſuſpence, there came out of the 
inn two perſons, who preſently knew him ; and one 
faid to the other ; Pray, Signor licentiate, is not that 
Sancho Panga yonder on horſeback, who, as our ad- 
venturer's houſekeeper told us, was gone with her ma- 
ſter as his ſquire ? Yes it is, ſaid the licentiate, and that 
is our Don Quixote's horſe. And no wonder they knew 
him ſo well, they being the prieſt and the barber of his 
village, and the perſons, who had ſcrutinized, and paſ- 
ſed a kind of inquiſitorial ſentence * on the books: and 
being now certain it was Sancho Panga and Rozinante, 
and being deſirous withal to learn ſome tidings of Don 

Auto general. A kind of goal-delivery of the Inquiſition, when 
iht eonvikts are burnt and the reſt ſet at bberty, | 


Quixote, 


Py 
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Quixote, they went up to him, and the prieſt, calling 
him by his name, ſaid; Friend Sancho Panza, where 
have you left your maſter ? Sancho Panga immediately 
| knew them, and reſolved to conceal the place, and cir- 
| cumſtances, in which he had left his maſter : ſo he an- 
ſwered, that his maſter was very buſy in a certain place, 
and about a certain affair of the greateſt importance to 
him, which he durſt not diſcover for the eyes he had in 
his head. No, no, quoth the barber, Sancho Panga, 
if you do not tell us where he is, we ſhall conclude, 
as we do already, that you have murdered and robbed 
him, ſince you come thus upon his horſe ; and ſee that 
you produce the horſe's owner, or woe be to you. 
There is no reaſon why you ſhould threaten me, quoth 
Sancho; for I am not a man to rob or murder any 
body: let every man's fate kill him, or god that made 
him. My maſter is doing a certain penance, much to 
his liking, in the midſt of yon mountain. And there- 
upon, very glibly, and without heſitation, he related to 
them in what manner he had left him, the adventures 
that had befallen him, and how he was carrying a let- 
ter to the lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, who was the daugh- 
ter of Lorenz? Corchuelo, with whom his maſter was up 
to the ears in love. | | 2 a 
They both ſtood in admiration at what Sancho told 
them; and though they already knew Don Quixote 8 
madneſs, and of what kind it was, they were always 
ſtruck with freſh wonder at hearing it. They deſired 
Sancho Panga to ſhew them the letter he was carrying 
to the lady Dulcinea del Toboſo. He ſaid, it was writ- 
ten in a pocket- book, and that it was his maſter's order 
he ſhould get it copied out upon paper, at the firſt town 
he came at. The prieft aid, if he would ſhew it him, 
he would tranſcribe it in a very fair character. Sancho 
Pana put his hand into his boſom, to take out the 
book; but he found it not, nor could he have found it, 
had he ſearched for it till now ; for it remained with 
Don Quixote, who had forgotten to give it him, and he to 
_ aſk for it. When Sancho perceived he had not the book, 
he turned as pale as death; and feeling again all over 
his body, in a great hurry, and ſeeing it was 1 — 
9 10un 
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found, without more ado, he laid hold of his beard 
with both hands, and tore away half of it, and pre. 
ſently after, he gave himſelf half a dozen cuffs on the 
noſe and mouth, and bathed them all in blood. Which 
the prieſt and barber ſeeing, aſked what had happened 
to him, that he handled himſelf ſo roughly? What 
ſhould happen to me, anſwered Sancho, but that I have 
loſt, and let ſlip through my fingers, three aſs-colts, and 
each of them as ſtately as a caſtle? How ſo? replied 
the barber. I have loſt the pocket-book, anſwered 
Sancho, in which was the letter to Da/cinea, and a bill 
ſigned by my maſter, by which he ordered his niece to 
deliver to me three colts out of four or five he had at 
home. And at the ſame time he told them how he 
had loſt his Dapp/e. The prieſt bid him be of good 
Cheer, telling him, that, when he ſaw his maſter, he 


would engage him to renew the order, and draw the 
bill over again upon paper, according to uſage and 
cuſtom, ſince thoſe that were written in pocket-books 


were never accepted nor complied with, Sancho was 
comforted by this, and ſaid, that, ſince it was ſo, he 


was in no great pain for the loſs of the letter to Dulci- 
nea, for he could almoſt ſay it by heart; ſo that they 


might write it down from his mouth, where and when 
they pleaſed. Repeat it then, Sancho, quoth the bar. 


ber, and we will write it down afterwards. Then Sau- 


cho began to ſcratch his head, to bring the letter to his 


remembrance ; and now ftood upon one foot, and then 
upon the other: one while he looked down upon the 


ground, another up to the ſky : and after he had bit off 
half a nail of one of his fingers, keeping them in fuſ- 
pence and expeQation of hearing him repeat it, he 
ſaid, after a very long pauſe : Before god, maſter li- 
centiate, let the devil take all I remember of the letter ; 
though at the beginning it ſaid : High and ſubterrane 
lady. No, ſaid the barber, not ſubterrane, but ſaper- 


humane, or ſovereign lady. It was fo, ſaid Sancho. 


Then, if I do not miſtake, it went on; the avound- 
ed, and theawaking, and the ſmitten, kiſſes your honour 


hands, ungrateful and regardleſs fair ; and then it ſaid 


I know not what of hea/th and fickneſs that: been 
2 82 1 
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and here he went on roving, till at laſt he ended with 
Thine till death, the knight of the forrowful figure. _ 

They both were not a little pleaſed, to ſee how good 
a memory Sancho had, and commended it much, and 
deſired him to repeat the letter twice more, that they 
alſo might get it by heart, in order to write it down 
in due time. Thrice Sancho repeated it again, and 
thrice he added three thouſand other extravagancies. 
After this, he recounted alſo many other things concern- 
ing his maſter, but ſaid not a word of the toſſing in the 
blanket, which had happened to himſelf in that inn, in- 
to which he refuſed to enter. He ſaid likewiſe, how his 
lord, upon his carrying him back a kind diſpatch from 
his lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, was to ſet forward to en- 
deavour to become an emperor, or, at leaſt, a king ; 
for ſo it was concerted between them two; and it 
would be a very eaſy matter to bring it about, ſuch 
was the worth of his perſon and the ſtrength of his arm; 
and, when this was accompliſhed, his maſter was to 
marry him (for by that time he ſhould, without doubt, 
be a widower *), and to give him to wife one of the 
empreſs's maids of honour, heireſs to a large and rich 
territory on the main land; for, as to iſlands, he was 
quite out of conceit with them. Sancho ſaid all this 
with ſo much gravity, and ſo little ſenſe, ever and a- 
non blowing his noſe, that they were ſtruck with freſh + 
admiration at the powerful influence of Don Quixote s 
madneſs, which had carried away with it this poor fel- 
low's underſtanding alſo. They would not give them- 
ſelves the trouble to convince him of his error, think- 
ing it better, ſince it did not at all hurt his conſcience, 
to let him continue in it; beſides that it would afford 
them the more pleaſure in hearing his follies; and 
therefore they told him, he ſhould pray to god for his 
lord's health, ſince it was very poſſible, and very fea- 
ſible, for him, in proceſs of time, to become an em- 
peror, as he ſaid, or, at leaſt, an archbiſhop t, or 


* Here Sancho recolleAs that he has 2 wife, and that he cannot = 
marry the damſel go-between till Thereſa is dead, > 
+ The archbiſhops of Toledo and Sevil make as great a 9 
FD, mo 
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ſomething elſe of equal dignity. To which Sanch 
anſwered ; Gentlemen, if fortune ſhould ſo order it, 
that my maſter ſhould take it into his head not to be an 
emperor, but an archbiſhop, I would fain know What 
archbiſhops errant uſually give to their ſquires ? They 
uſually give them, anſwered the prieſt, ſome benefice, 
or cure, or vergerſhip, which brings them in a good 
penny-rent, beſides the perquiſites of the altar, uſually 
valued at as much more. Ay, but then it will be ne. 
ceſſary, replied Sancho, that the ſquire be not married, 
and that he knows, at leaſt, the reſponſes to the maſs; 
and, if ſo, woe is me; for I am married, and do 
not know the firſt letter of 4, B, C. What will become 
of me, if my maſter ſhould have a mind to be an arch- 
biſhop and not an emperor, as 1s the faſhion and cuſtom 
_ of knights-errant ? Be not uneaſy, friend Sancho, ſaid 
the barber ; for we will intreat your maſter, and ad- 
viſe him, and even make it a caſe of conſcience, that 
he be an emperor, and not an archbiſhop ; for it will 
be better for himſelf alſo, by reaſon he is more a ſol- 
dier than a ſcholar. I have thought the ſame, an- 
ſwered Sancho, though I can aſhrm that he has ability 
for every thing. What I intend to do, on my part, 
is to pray to our lord, that he will direct him to that, 
which 1s beſt for him, and will enable him to beftow 
moſt favours upon me. You talk like a wiſe man, 
ſaid the prieft, and will act therein like a good chriſti- 
an. But the next thing now to be done, is, to contrive 
how we may bring your maſter off from the perform- 
ance of that unprofitable penance ; and that we may 
concert the proper meaſures, and get ſomething to eat 
likewiſe (for it is high time), let us go into the inn, 
Sancho deſired them to go in, and ſaid he would ſtay 
there without, and afterwards he would tell them the 
reaſon, why he did not; nor was it convenient for him 
to go in; but he prayed them to bring him out ſome- 
thing to eat that was warm, and alſo ſome barley for 
Rozinante. They went in, and left him, and ſoon af- 
ter the barber brought him out ſome meat. 5h] 
moſt kings, having an annual revenue of little leſs than an hundre 
8 n f little leſs than "7 
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Then they two having laid their heads together, how 


to bring about their deſign, the prieſt bethought him of 


a device exactly fitted to Don 2uixote's humour, arid 


likely to effect what they defired. Which was, as he 


told the barber, that he deſigned to put himſelf into 
the habit of a damſel-errant, and would have him to 
equip himſelf, the beſt he could, ſo as to paſs for his 


ſquire; and that in this diſguiſe they ſhould go to the 
place where Don Quixote was; and himſelf pretending 


to be an afflicted damſel, and in diſtreſs, would beg a 


boon of him, which he, as a valorous knight-errant, 


could not chooſe but vouchſafe; and that the boon he 
intended to beg, was, that he would go with her whi- 
ther ſhe ſhould carry him, to redreſs an mjury done her 


by a diſcourteous knight; intreating him, at the ſame 


time, that he would not deſire her to take off her maſk, 
nor enquire any thing farther concerning her, till he had 
done her juſtice on that wicked knight: and he made ne 
doubt, but that Don Quixote would, by theſe means, be 
brought to do whatever they defired of him, and ſo 
they ſhould bring him away from that place, and carry 
him to his village, where they would endeavour to 
find ſome remedy for his unaccountable madneſs. 


CHAP. XII. 


| How the prieſt and the barber put their deſign in execu” 


tion, with other matters worthy to be recited in this 
hiſtory. | 


HE barber did not diſlike the prieſt's contrivance; 

1 on the contrary, he approved ſo well of it, that 
it was immediately put in execution. 'They borrowed 
of the landlady a petticoat and head-dreſs, leaving a 
new caſſock of the prieſt's in pawn for them. The bar- 
ber made himſelf a huge beard of the ſorrel tail of a 
pyed ox, in which the inn-keeper uſed to hang his 
comb. 'The hoſteſs aſked them, why they deſired thoſe 
things? The prieſt gave them a brief account of Don 
211x9te's madneſs, and how neceſſary that diſguiſe was, in 
order to get him from the mountain where he then 2 
| he 
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The hoſt and hoſteſs preſently conjectured, that thi 
madman was he, who had been their gueſt, the make 
of the balſam, and maſter of the blanketted ſquire. A" 
and they related to the prieſt what had paſſed between 
him and them, without concealing-what Sancho had f 
induftriouſly concealed, In fine, the landlady equi 
ped the prieſt ſo nicely, that nothing could be bette, 
She put him on a cloth petticoat, laid thick with 
ſtripes of black velvet, each the breadth of a ſpan, al 
pinked and ſlaſhed ; and a tight waiſtcoat of grea 
velvet, trimmed with a border of white ſattin; which, 
together with the petticoat, muſt have been made in Y 
the days of king Bamba. The prieſt would not con 
ſent to wear a woman's head-dreſs, but put on a little 4 
white quilted cap, which he wore a-nights, and bound WW 
one of his garters of black taffeta about his forehead, WF. 
and with the other garter made a kind of vizard muf. WW. 
fler, which covered his face and beard very neatly. , 
Then he ſunk his head into his bever, which was { K 
broad-brimmed, that it might ſerve him for an um- 
brella; and, lapping himſelf up in his cloak, he got 
upon his mule ſide-ways, like a woman: the barber 
got alſo upon his, with his beard that reached to his WW 
girdle, between ſorrel and white, being, as has been 
ſaid, made of the tail of a pyed-ox. They took leave 
of all, and of good Maritornes, who promiſed, though 
a ſinner, to pray over an entire roſary, that god might I 
give them good ſucceſs in ſo arduous and chriſtian a 
buſineſs as that they had undertaken. | 
But ſcarcely had they got out of the inn, when the 
prieſt began to think he had done amiſs in equipping 
himſelf after that manner, it being an indecent thing 
for a prieſt to be {0 accoutred, though much depended | 
upon 1t: and acquainting the barber with his ſcruple, 
he deſired they might change dreſſes, it being fitter 
that he ſhould perſonate the diſtreſſed damſel, and him- 
ſelf act the ſquire, as being a leſs profanation of his 
dignity : and, if he would not conſent to do ſo, he 
was determined to proceed no farther, though the 


As we fay, in the days of Queen Beſs, Bamba was an old Go- 
chic king of Hain. | | 
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evil ſhould run way with Don Quixote. Upon this, 
ancho came up to them, and, ſeeing them both tricked 
p in that manner, could not forbear laughing. 
Parber, in ſhort, conſented to what the prieſt deſired ; 


The 


nd, the ſcheme being thus altered, the prieſt began to 
nſtruct the barber how to act his part, and what ex- 
preſſions to uſe to Don Quixote, to prevail upon him 
o go with them, and to make him out of conceit 
vith the place he had choſen for his fruitleſs penance. 
he barber anſwered, that, without his inſtructions, he 
would undertake to manage that point to a tittle. 
He would not put on the dreſs, till they came near 
to the place where Don Quixote was; and ſo he folded 


Cup his habit, and the prieſt adjuſted bis beard, and 


on they went, Sancho Panga being their guide: who, 
on the way, recounted to them what had happened 
in relation to the madman they met in the mountain; 
but ſaid not a word of finding the portmanteau, and 


what was in it; for, with all his folly and ſimplicity, 
the ſpark was ſomewhat covetous. 


The next day they arrived at the place, where San- 


che had ſtrewed the broom-boughs, as tokens to aſcer- 


tain the place where he had left his maſter; and 
knowing it again, he told them, that was the entrance 


into it, and therefore they would do well to put on their 


diſguiſe, if that was of any ſignificancy toward deli- 
vering his maſter : for they had before told him, that 

their going dreſſed in that manner was of the utmoſt 

importance towards diſengaging his maſter from that 
evil life he had choſen ; and that he muſt by no means 

let his maſter know who they were, nor that he knew 
them: and if he ſhould aſ him, as no doubt he would, 
whether he had delivered the letter to Dulcinea, he 
ſhould ſay he had, and that ſhe, not being able to read, 
had anſwered by word of mouth, that ſhe commanded 
him, on pain of her diſpleaſure, to repair to her im- 
mediately, about an affair in which he was greatly con- 
cerned : for, with this, and what they intended to ſay 
to him themſelves, they made ſure account of reducing 
him to a better life, and managing him ſo, that he 
!hould preſently ſet out, in order to become an em- 


PRs 
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peror or a king; for as to his being an archbiſhy 
there was no need to fear that. Sancho liſtened x. 
tentively to all this, and imprinted it well in his ng 
mory, and thanked them mightily for their deſign 
adviſing his lord to be an emperor, and not an arg, 
biſhop ; for he was entirely of opinion, that, as to x. 
warding their ſquires, emperors could do more thy 
archbiſhops errant. He told them alſo, it would 
POR he ſhould go before, to find him, and delhe 
him his lady's anſwer ; for, perhaps, that alone woull 
be ſufficient to bring him out of that place, without 
their putting themſelves to ſo much trouble. They 
approved of what Sancho ſaid, and ſo they reſolved ty 
wait for his return with the news of finding his maſte, 
Sancho entered the openings of the mountain, leaving 
them in a place, through which there ran a little 
fmooth ſtream, cool, and pleaſantly ſhaded by fone 
rocks and neighbouring trees. It was in the month of 
Auguſt, when the heats in thofe parts are very violent: 
the hour was three in the afternoon : all which made 
the ſituation the more agreeable, and invited them.to 
wait there for Sancho's return, which accordingly they 
did. While they repoſed themſelves in the ſhade, 2 
voice reached their ears, which, though unaccompa- 
nied by any inſtrument, ſounded ſweetly and delight. 
fully: at which they were not a little ſurprized, that 
being no place where they might expect to find a per. 
ſon who could fing ſo well. For though it is ufually 
ſaid, there are in the woods and fields ſhepherds with 
excellent voices, it is rather an exaggeration of the 
poets, than what is really true: and eſpecially when 
they obſerved, that the verſes, they heard ſung, were 
not hke the compoſitions of ruſtic ſhepherds, but like 
thoſe of witty and courtlike perſons. And the verſes, 
which confirmed them in their opinion, were theſe 


following. 


I. What 


nth of 
olent: 
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I. 


bat cauſes all my grief and pain? 
Cruel diſdain. 
What aggrawates my miſery? 
Alccurſed jealouſy. 

How has my ſoul its patience loft ? 

| By tedious abſence crofl. 

Alas ! no balſam can be found 

To hial the grief of ſuch a wound, 
When abſence, jealouſy, and ſcorn 


Have left me hopeleſs and forlorn. 


I ' + ; 
What in my breaft this grief could move? 
Neglected we. | 
What doth my fond defires withſtand ? 


= Fares cruel hand. 


And what confirms my miſery ? 


Made Heaw'n's fix'd decree. 

em to Ah me! my boding fears portend 

y they This flrange diſeaſe my life will end: 
de, For die I muſt, when three ſuch foes, 
lieh | Heaw'n, fate, and love, my bliſs oppoſe. 


III. 


ö that | i 
1 per. M peate of mind what can reſtore? 
ſually Dieatb's welcome hour. 

with What gains lowe's joys moſt readily ? 
f the Fickle inconſflancy. . 
when Its pains what med cine can afſuage ? 
were Mild phrenzy's rage. 
like "Tis therefore little wiſdom, ſure, 
erles, For ſuch a grief to ſeek a cure, 

theſe As knows ro better remedy, 


Than phrenzy, death, inconſlancy. 


The hour, the ſeaſon, the ſolitude, the voice, and the 

kill of the perſon who ſung, raiſed both wonder and 

delight in the two hearers, who lay ſtill. expecting if 

perchance they might hear ſomething more : but, per- 

ceiving the ſilence continue a good while, they — 
N C 


hat 
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ved to iſſue forth in ſearch of the muſician, who ha 
ſung ſo agreeably. And juſt as they were about to q 
ſo, the ſame voice hindered them from ſtirring, ang 
again reached their ears with this ſonnet, 
SO NN BE: 
Friendſhip thou haſt with nimble flight 
Exulting gain'd th'empyreal height, 
In heaw'n to davell, whilt here below 
Thy ſemblance reigns in mimic “ 
From thence to earth, at thy beheſt, 
Deſcends fair peace, celeſtial gueſt; 
Beneath whoſe wail of ſhining hue 
Deceit oft lurks conceal d from wiew. 
Leave, friendſhip, leave thy heaw'nly ſeat ; 
Or flrip thy livery off the cheat. 
till he wears thy borrow'd ſmiles, 
And ſtill unwary truth beguiles, 
Soon muſt this dark terreſtrial hall 
Into its firfl con fuſion fall, 


'The ſong ended with a deep ſigh, and they again 
liſtened very attentively in hopes of more; but, find- 
ing that the muſic was changed into groans and la- 
ments, they agreed to go and find out the unhappy 
perſon, whoſe voice was as excellent, as his complaints 
were mournful. They had not gone far, when, at 
doubling the point of a rock, they perceived a man 


of the ſame ſtature and figure that Sancho had deſcri- 


bed to them, when he told them the ſtory of Carde- 
nio. The man expreſſed no ſurprize at the ſight of 
them, but ſtood ſtill, inclining his head upon his breaſt, 
in a penſive poſture, without lifting up his eyes to look 
at them, till juſt at the inſtant when they came, un- 
expectedly, upon him. The prieſt, who was a well- 
ſpoken man, being already acquainted with his miſ- 
fortune, and knowing him by the deſcription, went-up 
to him, and, in few, but very ſignificant words, in- 
treated and preſſed him to forſake that miſerable kind 
of life, leſt he ſhould loſe it in that place; which, 

of all misfortunes, would be the greateſt. Cardenis 
1 7 was 


{ 
; 
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as then in his perfect ſenſes, free from thoſe out- 


| rageous fits that ſo often drove him beſide himſelf; and. 


ſeeing them both in a dreſs not worn by any that 
frequented thoſe ſolitudes, he could not forbear won- 
dering at them for ſome time; and eſpecially when he 
heard them ſpeak of his affair as a thing known to 

them; for, by what the prieſt had ſaid to him, he 
underſtood as much: wherefore he anſwered in this 


manner. ] am ſenſible, gentlemen, whoever you be, 


that ieaven, which takes care to relieve the good, 
and very often even the bad, ſometimes, without any 
deſert of mine, ſends into theſe places, ſo remote and 


® diſtant from the commerce of human kind, perſons, 


who ſetting before my eyes, with variety of lively 
arguments, - how far the life I lead is from being rea- 
ſonable, have endeavoured to draw me from hence to 
ſome better place: but, not knowing, as I do, that 1 
ſhall no ſooner get out of this miſchief, but I ſhall 

fall into a greater, they, doubtleſs, take me for a very 
weak man, and perhaps, what is worſe, a fool or a 
zadman, And no wonder; for I have ſome appre- 
enſion, that the ſenſe of my misfortunes is ſo forci- 
ble and intenſe, and ſo prevalent to my deſtruction, 


that without my being able to prevent it, I ſometimes 


decome like a ſtone, void of all knowledge and ſenſa- 


tion, and I find this to be true, by people's telling 


and ſhewing me the marks of what I have done, while 
the terrible fit has had the maſtery of me: Andall I 


can do, is to bewail myſelf in vain, to load my for- 


tune with unavailing curſes, and to excuſe my follies, 
by telling the occaſion of them to as many as will 
hear me; for men of ſenſe, ſeeing the cauſe, will not 
wonder at the effects: and, if they adminiſter no re- 
medy, at leaſt they will not throw the blame upon me, 
but convert their diſpleaſure at my behaviour into 
compaſſion for my misfortune. And, gentlemen, if 
you come with the ſame intention that others have 
done, before you proceed any farther in your prudent 
perſuaſions, I beſeech you to hear the account of my 
numberleſs misfortunes : for perhaps when you have 
heard it, you may fave yourſelves the trouble of en- 

| | deavouring 


intreated him to relate it, aſſuring him they would d 
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deavouring to cure a malady that admits of no con. 
ſolation. The two, who defired nothing more than 9 
learn, from his own mouth, the cauſe of his miſery, 


nothing but what he deſired, either by way of reme. 
dy or advice: and, upon this, the poor gentleman 
began his melancholy ſtory, almoſt in the ſame word 
and method he had uſed in relating it to Don Quixot 
and the goatherd, ſome few days before, when, on 
the mention of maſter E/i/abat, and Don Quixote 
punctuality in obſerving the decorum of knight-errantr, 
the tale was cut ſhort, as the hiſtory left it above. 
But now, as good-fortune would have it, Cardenit' 
mad fit was ſuſpended, and afforded him leiſure to re. 
| hearſe it to the end: and ſo, coming to the paſlage of 
the love letter, which Don Fernand, found between the 


leaves of the book of 4{madis de Gaul, he ſaid he re. 


membered it perfecty well, and that it was as follows, 
4 LUCINDA to CARDENTO. 

J every day diſcover ſuch worth in you, as oblige 
and forces me to efleem you more and more; and there- 


fore, if you would put it in my power to diſcharge ny 
obligations to you, without prejudice to my honour, you 


may eaſily do it. TI have a father who knows you, and 


has an affection for me; who wiil never force my in- 
clinations, and will comply with whatever you can juſt- 
ty defire, if you really have that value for me, which 
you profeſs, and I believe you have. 


This letter made me reſolve to demand Lucinda in mar- 
Tiage, as I have already related, and was one of thoſe, 
which gave Don Fernando ſuch an opinion of Lucinda, 
that he looked upon her as one of the moſt ſenſible and 
prudent women of her time. And it was this letter,which 
put him upon the deſign of undoing me, before mine 
could be effected. I told Den Fernando what Lucinda's 
father expected; which was, that my father ſhould 

ropoſe the match; but that I durſt not mention it to 
li leſt he ſhould not come into it; not becauſe he 
was unacquainted with the circumſtances, goodnels, 
| | : | Virtue, 


\ 


* 
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Urtue, and beauty of Lucinda, and that ſhe had qua- 
W1;ties ſufficient to adorn any other family of Spain what- 
erer; but becauſe I underſtood by him, that he was 
ds deſirous I ſhould not marry ſoon, but wait "till we 
me. mould ſee what duke Ricardo would do for me. In a 
man word, I told him, that | durſt not venture to ſpeax 
ors to my father about it, as well for that reaſon, as for 
xo: many others, which diſheartened me, I knew not why; 
on WW only I preſaged, that my deſires were never to take 
ote's effect. To all this Don Fernando anſwered, that he- 
try, took it upon himſelf to ſpeak to my father, and to 
ove, Wh prevail upon him to {peak to Lucinda's. O ambitious 
ni Marius! O cruel Catiline! O wicked Sylla ! O craf- 
e. Wi ty Calalon ! O perfidious ” ellide O vindictive Ja- 
e of ian / O covetous Judas Traitor! cruel, vindic- 
| the ure, and crafty ! what diſſervice had this poor wretch 
te. done you, who ſo frankly diſcovered to you the ſecrets 
DWS, and the joys of his heart ? wherein had I offended you? 
what word did-I ever utter, or advice did I ever give, 
that were not all directed to the encreaſe of your ho- 
liges WE nour and your intereſt ? But why do I complain? mi- 
ert ſerable wretch that I am! ſince it is certain, that, 
e my when the ſtrong influences of the ſtars pour down miſ- 
you fortunes upon us, they fall from on high with ſuch 
and violence and fury, that no human force can ſtop them, 
in- nor human addreſs prevent them. Who could have 
2 thought that Don Fernando, an illuſtrious cavalier, of 
hich good ſenſe, obliged by my ſervices, and ſecure of 
| E ſucceſs wherever his amorous inclinations led him, 
ſhould be ſo peſtilentially enflamed, as to deprive me 
of my ſingle ewe-lamb, which yet I had not poſſeſſed? 
But, ſetting aſide theſe reflexions as vain and unprofi- 
ua, table, let us reſume the broken thread of my unhap- 


ou py ſtory. 1 . 
I fay then, that Don Fernando, thinking my preſence 
une an obſtacle to the putting his treacherous and wicked 
5 1 deſign in execution, reſolved to ſend me to his elder 
t to * Every body knows Marius, Catiline, Sylla, and Judas. Ca- 
> he lalon betrayed the army that came into Spain under Cbarlemaine; 


jeſs, Vellido murdered king Sancho; and count Julian brought is the 
tue, Moors, becauſe king Roderigo had raviſhed his daughter, 


Vor, II. E | brother 
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brother for money to pay for ſix horſes, which, meer. 
ly for the purpoſe of getting me out of the way, 
that he might the better ſucceed in his helliſh intent, 
he had bought that very day, on which he offered to 
ſpeak to my father, and on which he diſpatched me 
for the money. Could I prevent this treachery 
could I ſo much as ſuſpe& it? No certainly; on the 
contrary, with great pleaſure I offered to depart in. 
ſtantly, well ſatisfied with the good bargain he had 
made. That night I ſpoke with Lucinda, and told 
her all that had paſſed between Don Fernando and me, 
bidding her not doubt the ſucceſs of our juſt and ho- 
nourable deſires. She, as little ſuſpecting Don Fernan- 
do's treachery, as I did, deſired me to make haſte 
back, ſince ſhe believed the completion of our wiſhes 
would be no longer deferred than *till my father had 
ſpoken to her's. I know not whence it was, but ſhe 
had ro ſooner ſaid this, than her eyes ſtood full of 
tears, and ſome ſudden obſtruction in her throat would 
not ſuffer her to utter one word of a great many ſhe 
ſeemed endeavouring to ſay to me. I was aſtoniſhed 
at this ſtrange accident, having never ſeen the like in 
her before; for whenever good fortune, or my aſſidui. 
ty, gave us an opportunity, we always converſed with 
the greateſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction, nor ever inter- 
mixed with our diſcourſe tears, ſighs, jealouſies, fuſ- 
picions, or fears. I did nothing but applaud my good 
fortune in having her given me by heaven for a miſtreſs. 
I magnified her beauty, and admired her merit and 
underſtanding. She returned the compliment, by com- 
mending in me what, as a lover, ſhe thought worthy 
of commendation. We told one another an hundred 
thouſand little childiſh ſtories concerning our neigh- 
bours and acquaintance : and the greateſt length my 
preſumption ever ran, was to ſeize, as it were by 
force, one of her fair and ſnowy hands, and preſs it 
to my lips, as well as the narrowneſs of the iron-grate, 
which was between us, would permit. But, the night 
that preceded the doleful day of my departure, ſhe 
wept and ſighed, and withdrew abruptly, leaving me 
fall of confuſion and trepidation, and a at 

| | ſeeing 


A 
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ſceing ſuch new and ſad tokens of grief and tender 
concern in Lucinda. But, not to deſtroy my hopes, 1 
E aſcribed it all to the violence of the love ſhe bore me, 
and to the ſorrow, which parting occaſions in thoſe, 
who love one another tenderly. In ſhort, I went 
away fad and penſive, my ſoul filled with imaginations 
and ſuſpicions, without knowing what I imagined or 
ſuſpected; all manifeſt preſages of the diſmal event re- 
ſerved in ſtore for me. I arrived at the place whither 
I was ſent: I gave the letters to Don Fernando's bro- 
ther: I was well received; but my buſineſs was not 
ſoon diſpatched; for he ordered me to wait (much to 
my ſorrow] eight days, and to keep out of his father's _ 
fight; for his brother, he ſaid, had written to him to 
ſend him a certain ſum of money, without the duke's 
knowledge. All this was a contrivance of the falſe 
Don Fernando; for his brother did not want money to 
have diſpatched me immediately. This injunction 
put me into ſuch a condition, that I could not pre- 
ſently think of obeying it, it ſeeming to me impoſſible 
to ſupport life under an abſence of ſo many days from 
Lucinda, eſpecially conſidering I had left her in ſo 
much ſorrow, as I have already told you. Neverthe- 
leſs, I did obey, like a good ſervant, though I found 
it was likely to be at the expence of my health. But, 
four days after my arrival, there came a man to look 
for me with a letter, which he gave me, and which, 
by the ſuperſcription, I knew to be Lucinda's; for it 
was her own hand. I opened it with fear and trem- 
bling, believing it muſt be ſome very extraordinary 
matter that put her upon writing to me at a diſtance, 
a thing ſhe very ſeldom did when I was near her. 
Before I read it, I enquired of the meſſenger, who 
gave it him, and how long he had been coming. He 
told me, that, paſſing accidentally through a ſtreet of 
the town about noon, a very beautiful lady, with tears 
in her eyes, called to him from a window, and ſaid to 
him in a great hurry ; friend, if you are a chriſtian, 
as you ſeem to be, I beg of you, for the love of god, 
to carry this letter with all expedition, to the place 
and perſon it is directed to: for both are well known 
E 2 7a and 
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and in ſo doing you will do a charity acceptable to 
our lord. And that you may not want wherewithal 
to do- it, take what is tied up in this handkerchief, 
and ſo ſaying ſhe threw the handkerchief out at the 
window ; in which were tied up an hundred reals, and 
this gold ring I have here, with the letter I. have given 


| you: and preſently, without ſtaying for my anſwe, 


ſhe quitted the window; but firſt ſhe ſaw me take up 
the letter and the handkerchief; and I aſſured her, by 
ſigns, that I would do what ſhe commanded. And 
now, ſeeing myſelf ſo well paid for the pains I was to 
take in bringing the letter, and knowing, by the fy. 
perſcription, it was for you (for, Sir, I know you 
very well) and obliged beſides by the tears of that 
beautiful lady, I reſolved not to truſt any other perſon, 
but to deliver it to you with my own hands. And, in 
ſixteen hours (for ſo long it is ſince I had it) I hare 
performed the journey, which you know 1s eighteen 
leagues. While the kind meſſenger was ſpeaking thus 
to me, I hung upon his words, my legs trembling ſo, 
that I could ſcarce ſtand. At length + opened the 
letter, and ſaw it contained theſe words. 


Tue promiſe Don Fernando gave you, that he woull 
deſire your father to ſpeak to mine, he has fulfilled mort 
for his own gratification than your intereſt. . Knou, 
Sir, he has demanded me to wife ; and my father, al 
| lured by the advantage he thinks Don Fernando ha 
over you, has accepted this propoſal with ſo much car. 
neſtneſs, that the marriage is to be ſolemnized tavo aaji 
hence, and that with ſo much ſecrecy and privacy, tha 
the heavens alone, and a few of our own family, al 
zo be witneſſes of it. Imagine what a condition I an 
in, and confider whether it be convenient for you 1 
return home. Whether I love you or not, the event i 
this buſineſs will ſhew you. God grant this may con! 
to your hand, before mine be reduced to the extremity if 


being joined with his, who keeps his promiſed fail 


I”; 
Theſe, in fine, were the contents of the letter, and 
ſuch as made me fet out immediately, without my 
TOP | J0r 
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for any other anſwer, or the money: for now I plain- 
Ih ſaw, it was not the buying of the horſes, but the 
E indulging his own pleaſure, that had moved Don Fer- 
E -2ndo to ſend me to his brother. The rage I concei- 
ved againſt Don Fernando, joined with the fear of 
E loſing the prize I had acquired by the ſervices and 
wiſhes of ſo many years, added wings to my ſpeed ; 
ſo that the next day I reached our town, at the hour 
and moment moſt convenient for me to go and talk 
with Lucinda. I went privately, having left the mule 
I rode on at the houſe of the honeſt man who brought 
me the letter. And fortune, which I then found pro- 
© pitious, ſo ordered it, that Lucinda was ſtanding at 
the grate “, the witneſs of our loves. She preſently 
knew me, and I her; but not as ſhe ought to have 
B known me, and I her. But who is there in the world 
that can boat of having fathomed and thoroughly 
@ ſeen into the intricate and variable nature of a woman? 
No body, certainly. I ſay then, that, as ſoon as Lu- 
ciada ſaw me, the ſaid: Cardenio, I am in my bridal 
habit: there are now ſtaying for me in the hall the 
E treacherous Don Fernando and my covetous father, 
with ſome others, who ſhall ſooner be witneſſes of 


„a ny death than of my nuptials. Be not troubled, my 
friend; but procure the means to be preſent at this 
"8 crifice, which if my arguments cannot prevent, I 
by carry a dagger about me, which can prevent a more 
determined force, by putting an end to my life, and 
2 WT giving you a convincing proof of the affection I have 
2 borne, and ſtill do bear you. I replied to her, with 
confuſion and precipitation, fearing I ſhould want time 
do anſwer her: Let your actions, Madam, make good 
i your words; if you carry a dagger to ſecure your ho- 


s nour, I carry a ſword to defend you, or kill myſelf, 
tf fortune proves adverſe to us. I do not believe ſhe 
* heard all theſe words, being, as I perceived, called 
) away haſtily; for the bridegroom waited for her. 


In Spain lovers carry on their courtſhip at a low window with 
2 grate before it, being ſeldom admitted into the houſe till the pa- 
rents on both ſides are agreed, TSS 
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Herewith the night of my ſorrow was fallen; the ſun 
of my joy was ſet: I remained without light in my 
eyes, and without judgment in my intellects. [ 
was irreſolute as to going into her houſe, nor did ] 
know which way to turn me; but when I reflected on 
the conſequence of my being preſent at What might hap. 
pen in that caſe, I animated myſelf the beſt I could, 
and at laſt got into her houſe. And as I was perfed- 
ly acquainted with all the avenues, and the whole fa. 
mily was buſied about the ſecret affair then tranſactin 
| 1 eſcaped being perceived by any body. And 4 
without being ſeen, I had leiſure to place myſelf in 
the hollow of a bow-window of the hall, behind the 
hangings where two pieces of tapeſtry met; whence, 
without being ſeen myſelf, I could ſee all that was done 
in the hall. Who can deſcribe the emotions and beat. 
' ings of heart I felt, while I ſtood there? the thoughts 
that occurred to me? the reflections I made ? Such, 
and ſo many, were they, that they neither can nor 
ought to be told. Let it ſuffice to tell you, that the 
bridegroom came into the hall without other ornament 
than the cloaths he uſually wore. He had with 
him for brideman a couſin-german of Lucinda's, and 
there was no other perſon in the room, but the ſervants 
of the houſe. Soon after, from a withdrawing room, 
came out Lucinda, accompanied by her mother, and 
two of her own maids, as richly dreſſed and adorned as 
her quality and beauty deſerved, and as befitted the 
height and perfection of all that was gallant and court- 
like. The agony and diſtraction I was in, gave me no 
leiſure to view and obſerve the particulars of her dreſs; 
I could only take notice of the colours, which were car- 
vation and white, and of the ſplendor of the precious 
ſtones and jewels of her head-attire, and of the reſt of 


her habit; which yet were exceeded in luſtre by the 


ſingular beauty of her fair and golden treſſes, which, 
vying with the precious ſtones, and the light of four 

flambeaux that were in the hall, ſtruck the eyes with 
ſuperior brightneſs. O memory, thou mortal enemy 
of my repoſe! why do you repreſent to me now the in- 
comparable beauty of that my adored enemy? Were it 


not 
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not better, cruel memory, to put me in mind of, and 
repreſent to my imagination, what ſhe then did; that, 
moved by ſo flagrant an injury, I may flrive, ſince I do 
not revenge it, at leaſt to put an end to my life. Be 
not weary, gentlemen, of hearing theſe digreſſions I 
make; for my misfortune is not of that kind, that can 
or ought to be related ſuccinctly and methodically, 
ſince each circumſtance ſeems to me to deſerve a long 
diſcourſe. To this the prieſt replied ; that they were ſo 
far from being tired with hearing it, that they took 
great pleaſure in the minuteſt particulars he recounted, 
| being ſuch as deſerved not to be paſſed over in filence, 
and merited no leſs attention than the principal parts of 
the ſtory. | | - | 
I ſay then, continued Cardenio, that, they being all 
aſſembledein the hall, the pariſh-prieſt entered, and 
| having taken them both by the hand, in order to perform 
| what is neceſſary on ſuch occaſions, when he came to 
theſe words, Will you, Madam Lucinde, take Signor 
e Don Fernando, who is here preſent, for your lawful 
* huſband, as our holy mother the church commands??? 
T thruſt out my head and neck through the partings of 
the tapeſtry, and, with the utmoſt attention and diſtrac- 
tion of ſoul, ſet myſelf to liſten to what Lucinda an- 
ſwered ; expeCting, from her anſwer, the ſentence of 
my death, or the confirmation of my life. O that 
I had dared to venture out then, and to have cried a- 
loud; Ah, Lucinda, Lucinda! ſee what you do; con- 
ſider what you owe me: behold, you are mine, and 
cannot be another's. Take notice, that your ſaying 
Yes, and the putting an end to my life, will both hap- 
pen in the ſame moment. Ah, traitor, Don Fernando! 
raviſher of my glory, death of my life! what is it you 
would have? what is it you pretend to? conſider, you 
cannot, as a chriſtian, arrive at the end of your deſires; 
for Lucinda is my wife, and I am her huſband. Ah, 
fool that I am! now, that I am abſent, and at a di- 
ſtance from the danger, I am ſaying I ought to have 
done what I did not do. Now that 1 have ſuffered my- 
ſelf to be robbed of my ſoul's treaſure, I am curſing the 
thief, on whom I might have revenged myſelf, if I h 


4 had 
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had as much heart to do it, as I have now to complain, 
In ſhort, ſince I was then a coward and a fool, ng 
wonder if I die now aſhamed, repentant, and mad, 

The prieſt ſtood expecting Lucinda's anſwer, who gave it 
not for a long time; and, when I thought ſhe was pulling 
out the dagger in defence of her honour, or letting looſe 
her tongue to avow ſome truth which might undeceive 
them, and redound to my advantage, I heard her ſay, M but 
with a low and faint voice, I gil. The ſame faid D Fill 

Fernando, and the ring being put on, they remained tied go. 
in an indiſſoluble band. The bridegroom came to em- I 

brace his bride ; and ſhe, laying her hand on her heart, N ou 
 ſwooned away between her mother's arms. It remains to. 
now to tell you what condition I was in, when I ſaw, in an 
the conſenting Yes, my hopes fruſtrated, Lucinda's vows ed 
and promiſes broken, and no poſſibility left of my ever in 


recovering the happineſs I in that moment loſt. I was in 
totally confounded, and thought myſelf abandoned of Nu 
heaven, and made an enemy to the earth that ſuſtained 61 
me, the air denying me breath for my ſighs, and the ti 
water moiſture for my tears: the fire alone was ſo in- f 
creaſed in me, that I was all inflamed with rage and t 
jealouſy. They were all affrighted at Lucinda's ſwoon- 


t 
ing; and her mother unlacing her boſom to give her t 
air, ſhe diſcovered in it a paper folded up, which Don | 
Fernando preſently ſeized, and read it by the light | 
of one of the flambeaux, and, having done reading it, 
he fat himſelf down in a chair, leaning his cheek on his 
hand, with all the ſigns of a man full of thought, and 
without attending to the means that were uſing to re- 
cover his bride from her fainting fit. Perceiving the 
whole houſe in a conſternation, I ventured out, not 
caring whether I was ſeen or not ; and with a deter- 
Mine reſolution, if ſeen, to act ſo deſperate a part, 
that all the world ſhould have known the juſt indigna- 
tion of my breait, by the chaſtiſement of the falſe Dor 
Fernando, and of the fickle, though ſwooning traitreſs. 
But my fate, which has doubtleſs reſerved me for greater 
evils, if greater can- poſſibly be, ordained, that at that 
juncture, I had the uſe of my underſtanding, which has 
ever ſince failed me; and fo, without thinking Who 
4 1 8 8 
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ake revenge on my greateſt enemies (which might 
ery eaſily have been done when they thought ſo 
*tle of me) I reſolved to take it on myſelf, and to ex- 
cute on my own perſon that puniſhment which they 
leferved ; and perhaps with greater rigour than I. 
hould have done on them, even in taking away their 
lives : for a ſudden death ſoon puts one out of pain ; 
but that which is prolonged by tortures, is always 
killing, without putting an end to life. In a word, I 
got out of the houſe, and went to the place where 
| had left the mule: I got it ſaddled, and, with- 
out taking any leave, I mounted, and rode out of the 


town, not daring, like another Lot, to look behind me; 


and, when I found myſelf in the field alone, and cover- 


ed by the darkneſs of the night, and the ſilence thereof 


inviting me to complain, without regard or fear of be- 
ing heard or known, I gave a looſe to my voice, and 
untied my tongue, in a thouſand exclamations on Lu- 
tinda and Don Fernando, as if that had been ſatisfac- 
tion for the wrong they had done me. I called her cruel, 
falſe, and ungrateful; but above all covetous, ſince 
the wealth of my enemy had ſhut the eyes of her affec- 
tion, and withdrawn it from me, to engage it to ano- 
ther, to whom fortune had ſhewn herſelf more bounti- 
ful and liberal : but, in the height of theſe curſes and 
reproaches, I excuſed her, ſaying ; it was no wonder 
that a maiden, kept up cloſe in her father's houſe, and 
always accuſtomed to obey her parents, ſhould comply 
with their inclination, eſpecially fince they gave her for 


a huſband ſo conſiderable, ſo rich, and ſo accompliſhed 
| a cavalier ; and that, to have refuſed him, would have 


made people think ſhe had no judgment, or that her 
affections were engaged elſewhere ; either of which 
would have redounded to the prejudice of her honour 
and good name. But, on the other hand, ſuppoſing 
ſhe had owned her engagement to me, it would have. 
appeared that ſhe had not made ſo ill a choice, but ſhe 
might have been excuſed, ſince, before Don Fernando 


offered himſelf, they themſelves could not, conſiſtently 


with reaſon, have deſired a better match for their daugh-. 
ter : and how eaſily might ſhe, before ſhe came to the 


* 
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laſt extremity of giving her hand, have ſaid, that I had 
already given her mine: for I would have appear. 
ed, and have confirmed whatever ſhe had invented on 
this occaſion. In fine, I concluded, that little loye, 
little judgment, much ambition, and a deſire of great. 
neſs, had made her forget thoſe words, by which ſhe had 
deluded, kept up, and nouriſhed my firm hopes, and 
honeſt deſires. With theſe ſoliloquies, and with this 
diſquietude, I journicd on the reſt of the night, and at 
day-break arrived at an opening into theſe mountain. 
ous parts, through which I went on three days more, 
without any road or path, till at laſt I came to a certain 
meadow, that lies ſomewhere hereabouts ; and there] 
enquired of ſome ſhepherds, which was the moſt ſoli- 
tary part of theſe craggy rocks. They directed me to- 
wards this place. I preſently came hither, with deſign 
to end my life here; and, at the entering among theſe 
brakes, my mule fell down dead through wearineſs and 
hunger, or, as I rather believe, to be rid of fo uſeleſs a 
burden. Thus I was left on foot quite ſpent and fa- 
miſhed, without having or defiring any relief, In this 
manner J continued, I know rot how long, extended 
on the ground: at length I got up, ſomewhat refreſh- 
ed, and found near me ſome goatherds, who muſt needs 
be the perſons that relieved my neceſlity : for they told 
me in what condition they found me, and that I ſaid 
ſo many ſenſeleſs and extravagant things, that they 
wanted no farther proof of my having loſt my under- 
ſtanding : and I am ſenſible I have not been perfefly 
right ever ſince, but ſo ſhattered and crazy, that I 
commit a thouſand extravagancies, tearing my garments, 
howling aloud through theſe ſolitudes, curſing my for- 
tune, and in vain repeating the beloved name of my e- 
nemy, without any other deſign or intent, at that time, 
than to end my life with outcries and exclamations. 
And when I come to myſelf, I find I am fo weary, and 
ſo ſore, that I can hardly ſtir. My uſual abode is in 
the hollow, of a cork-tree, large enough to be an habi- 
tation for this miſerable carcaſe. The goatherds, who 
geed their "7 hereabouts, provide me ſuſtenance out 
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of charity, laying victuals on the rocks, and in the 
places where they think I may chance to paſs and find 
it: and though, at ſuch times, I happen to be out 
of my ſenſes, natural neceſſity makes me know my 
nouriſhment, and awakes in me an appetite to defire it, 
andthe will to take it. At other times, as they tell me, 
when they meet me in my ſenſes, I come into the road, 
and, though the ſhepherds, who are bringing food from 
the village to their huts, willingly offer me a part of it, 
[ rather chuſe to take it from them by force. Thus I 
pals my ſad and miſerable life, waiting till it ſhall pleaſe 
heaven to bring it to a final period, or, by fixing the 
| thoughts of that day in my mind, to eraſe out of it all 
memory of the beauty and treachery of Lucinda, and 
the wrongs done me by Don Fernande : for, if it vouch- 
ſafes me this mercy before I die, my thoughts will take 
a more rational turn; if not, it remains only to beſeech 
god to have mercy on my ſoul ; for I feel no ability 
nor ſtrength in myſelf to raiſe my body out of this 
ſtrait, into which I have voluntarily brought it. | 

This, gentlemen, is the bitter ſtory of my misfor- 
tine : tell me now, could it be borne with leſs concern 
than what you have perceived in me? And, pray, 
give yourſelves no trouble to perſuade or adviſe me to 
follow what you may think reaſonable and proper for 
my cure; for it will do me juſt as much good, as a 
medicine preſcribed by a ſkilful phyſician will do a ſick 
man, who refuſes to take it. I will have no health with- 


y out Lucinda: and fince ſhe was pleaſed to give herſelf to 
I another, when ſhe was, or ought to have been mine, 
, let me have the pleaſure of indulging myſelf in un- 
2 happineſs, ſince I might have been happy if I had 
» pleaſed. She, by her mutability, would have me ir- 
, retrievably undone ; I, by endeavouring to deſtroy my- 
; ſelf, would ſatisfy her will; and I ſhall ſtand as an 


1 example to poſterity of having been the only unfortu- 
1 nate perſon, whom the impoſſibility of receiving con- 
5 ſolation could not comfort, but plunged in ſtill greater 
) afflictions and misfortunes ; for I verily believe they 
will not have an end even in death itſelf. 

| Hors 


way of conſolation, he was prevented by a voice,which, 


and judicious hiſtorian Cid Hamet Ben-engeli put an end 
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Here Cardenio ended his long diſcourſe, and his ftg. 
ry, no leſs full of misfortunes than of love; and, juſt 
as the prieſt was preparing to ſay ſomething to him, b 


in mournful accents ſaid, what will be related in the 
fourth book of this hiſtory ; for, at this point, the wiſe 
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Which treats of the new and agreeable adventure that 
 befel the prieſt and the barber in the fame ſable 


mountain. 


Os T happy and fortunate were the times, 
M in which the moſt daring knight Don Quixote 
de la Mancha was uſhered into the world ; 
fince, through the glorious reſolution he took of revi- 
ving and reſtoring to the world the long fince loſt, and 
as it were buried, order of knight errantry, we, in 
theſe our times, barren and unfruitful as they are of 
amuſing entertainments, enjoy not only the ſweets of his 
true hiſtory, but alſo the ſtories and epiſodes of it, which 
are, in ſome ſort, no leſs pleaſing, artificial, and true, 
than the hiſtory jtſelf : which, reſuming the broken 
thread of the narration, relates, that, as the prieſt was 
preparing himſelf to comfort Cardenio, he was hinder- 
ed by a voice, which, with mournful accents, ſpoke in 


O heavens 1 


© Theprieft, and they that were with him, heard alt N 


that the voice was near them, they roſe up in queſt of 
it; and they had not gone twenty paces, when, be. 


ſant, fitting at the foot of an aſh-tree; whoſe face they 
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O heavens ! is it poſſible I have at laſt found a place 
that can afford a ſecret grave for the irkſome burthen 
of this body, which I bear about ſo much againſt my 
will? Ves, it is, if the ſolitude, which theſe rocks! 
promiſe, do not deceive me. Ah, woe is me! hoy! 
much more agreeable ſociety ſhall I find in theſe crags 
and brakes, which will at leaſt afford me leiſure ta 
communicate my miſeries to heaven by complaints, | 
than in the converſation of men, ſince there is no one 
living, from whom I can expect counſel in doubts, 
eaſe in complaints, or remedy in misfortunes. 


1 


this very diſtinctly; and perceiving, as they eaſily might, 


hind a rock, they eſpied a youth, dreſſed like a pea- 


could not then diſcern, becauſe he hung down his head, 


on account that he was waſhing his feet in a rivulet 
which ran by. They drew near ſo ſilently, that he did not 
hear them; nor was he intent upon any thing but waſlh-⸗ 
ing his feet, which were ſuch, that they ſeemed to be 


two pieces of pure cryſtal, growing among the others 
pebbles of the brook. '1 hey ſtood in admiration at 
the whiteneſs and beauty of the feet, which did not 
ſeem to them to be made for breaking of clods, or 
following the plough, as their owner's dreſs might} 
have perſuaded them they were: and finding they * 
were not perceived, the prieſt, who went foremoſt, 

made ſigns to the other two, to crouch low, or hide 


_ themſelves behind ſome of the rocks thereabonts: 
Which they accordingly did, and ſtood obſerving at- 


tentively what the youth was doing: he had on a grey! 
double: ſcirted jerkin, girt tight about his body with a 
linen towel. He wore alſo a pair of breeches and gas 
maſhes of grey cloth, and a grey huntſman's cap os 
his head. His gamaſhes were now, pulled up to the 


middle of his leg, which really ſeemed to be of ſnowy 


alabaſter. Having made an end of waſhing his beaus- * 
teous feet, he immediately wiped them with aw hand- 


kerchief, which he pulled out from under his cap FRO at 
LE. the 
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the lookers on had an opportunity of beholding an in- 


{aid to the prieſt, with a low voice; Since this is not 
Lucinda, it can be no human, but muſt be a divine 
| creature. The youth took off his cap, and fhaking 


himſelf might envy. By this they found, that the per- 
ſon, who ſeemed to be a peaſant, was, in reality, a 


| even Cardenio himſelf, if he had never ſeen and known 
Her golden treſſes not only fell on her ſhoulders, but 
covered her whole body, excepting her feet. Her 
water ſeemed to be of cryſtal, her hands in her hair 


were like driven ſnow. All which excited a ſtill great- 
er admiration and deſire in the three ſpectators to learn 


themſelves; and, at the ruſtling they made in gettin 
upon their feet, the beautiful maiden raiſed her head, 
and, with both her hands, parting her hair from before 


had ſhe ſeen them, when ſhe roſe up, and, without 
ſaying to put on her ſhoes, or re- place her hair, ſhe 


which lay cloſe by her, and betook herſelf to flight, 
all in confuſion and ſurprize : but ſhe. had not gone ſix 
iteps, when, her tender feet not being able to endure 
the ſharpneſs of the ſtones, ſhe fell down : which the 
three perceiving, went up to her, and the prieſt was 
the firſt who ſaid ; Stay, madam, whoever you are ; for 
thoſe you ſee here have no other intention but that of 
ſerving you: there is no reaſon why you ſhould endea- 
vour to make ſo needleſs an eſcape, which neither your 
feet can bear, nor we permit. 'To all this ſhe anſwered 
not a word, being aſtoniſhed and confounded. Then 
the prieſt, taking hold of her hand, went on ſaying : 


on : 
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the taking it from thence, he lifted up his face, and. 


comparable beauty, and ſuch a beauty, that Cardenio 


his head, there began to flow down, and ſpread over 
his ſhoulders, a quantity of lovely hair, that Apollo 


woman, and a delicate one, nay, the handſomeſt that 
two of the three had ever beheld with their eyes, or 
Lucinda ; for, as he afterwards affirmed, the beauty 


of Lucinda alone could come in competition with her's. 


fingers ſerved inſtead of a comb; and if her feet in the 
who ſhe was. For this purpoſe they reſolved to ſhew 


her eyes, ſaw thoſe who had made the noiſe ; and ſcarcely 


haſtily ſnatched up ſomething like a bundle of clothes, 


What 
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What your dreſs, madam, would conceal from us, 
your hair diſcovers ; a manifeſt indication that no ſlight 
cauſe has diſguiſed your beauty in ſo unworthy a ha- 
bit, and brought you to ſuch a ſolitude as this, in 
which it has been our good luck to find you, if not to 
adminiſter a remedy to your misfortunes, at leaſt to 
aſſiſt you with our advice, ſince no evil, which does not 

_ deftroy life itſelf, can afflict ſo much, or arrive to that 


advice, when given with a ſincere intention: and there- 
fore, dear madam, or dear ſir, or whatever you pleaſe 
to be, ſhake off the ſurprize, which the ſight of us has 
occaſioned, and relate to us your good or ill fortune; 
for you will find us jointly, or ſeverally, diſpoſed to 
ſympathize with you in your misfortunes. 

While the prieſt was ſaying this, the diſguiſed maid- 
en ſtood like one ſtupified, her eyes fixed on them all, 
without moving her lips, or ſpeaking a word : juſt like 
a country clown, when he 1s ſhewn of a ſudden ſome- 
thing curious, or never ſeen before. But the prieſt 
adding more to the fame purpoſe, ſhe fetched a deep 
ſigh, and, breaking ſilence, ſaid : Since neither the 
| ſolitude of theſe rocks has been ſufficient to conceal 
me, nor the diſcompoſure of my hair has ſuffered my 
tongue to bely my ſex, it would be in vain for me 
now to dreſs up a fiction, which, if you ſeemed to give 
credit to, it would be rather out of complaiſance, than 
for any other reaſon. 'This being the caſe, I ſay, gen- 
tlemen, that I take kindly the offers you have made me, 


relation I ſhall make of my misfortunes will raiſe in 
you a concern equal to your compaſlion ; fince it will 
not be in your power, either to remedy, or alleviate 
them. Nevertheleſs, that my honour may not ſuffer in 
your opinions, from your having already diſcovered 
me to be a woman, and your ſeeing me young, and 
alone, in this garb, any one of which circumſtances is 
| ſufficient to bring diſcredit on the beſt reputation, | 


it was in my power, All this ſhe, who appeared ſo 


_ extremity, as to make the ſufferer refuſe to hearken to 


— — 
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which have laid me under an obligation to ſatisfy you 
in whatever you have deſired of me; though I fear the 


muſt tell you what I would gladly have concealed, it 


beautiful 
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becutiful a woman, ſpoke without heſitating, ſo readi- 
ly, and with ſo much eaſe, and ſweetneſs both of tongue 


than her beauty, and they agam repeating their kind 
ker promiſe ; ſhe, without more aſking, having firſt 


up her hair, ſeated herſelf upon a flat ſtone ; and the 
three being placed round her, after ſhe had done ſome 


to her eyes, ſhe began the hiſtory of her life, with a 
clear and ſedate voice, in this manner. | 


which a duke takes a title, which makes him one of 
thoſe they call grandees of Spain. This duke has two 


what, unleſs it be to the treachery of Ye/lido ®, and 
the deceitfulneſs of Ga/alon f. My parents are vaſ- 
als to this nobleman : it is true, they are of low ex- 


birth had equalled thoſe of their fortune, neither would 
they have had any thing more to with for, nor ſhould 


[tis true, indeed, they are not ſo low, that they need 
to be aſhamed of their condition, nor ſo high, as to 
hinder me from thinking, chat their meanneſs is the 
cauſe of my unhappineſs. In a word, they are far- 
mers, plain people, without mixture of bad blood, 
and, as they uſually ſay, old ruſty chriſtians ; but ſo 
ruſty, that their wealth, and handſome way of living, 


they valued themſelves moſt upon, was, their having me 
for their daughter: and, as they had no other child to 


klf, at the ſiege of Camora, 

T Who betrayed the French army at Ronceſwalles, 

That is, original Spaniards, without mixture of Moor or Ferv, for 
«eral generations, ſuch only being qualified for titles of honour. 


mherit 


and voice, that her good ſenſe ſurpriſed them no leſs 
offers, and entreaties to her, that ſhe would perform | 


modeſtly put on her ſhoes and ſtockings, and gathered 


violence to herſelf in reſtraining the tears that came in- 
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There is a place in this country of Andaluxia, from 


ſons ; the elder, heir to his eſtate, and, in appearance, 
to his virtues ; and the younger, heir to, I know not 
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traction, but ſo rich, that, if the advantages of their 
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have had any reaſon to fear being expoſed to tze 
misfortunes I am now involved in; for, it is probable, 
my misfortunes ariſe from their not being nobly born. 


ls, by degrees, acquiring them the name of gentlemen, 
and even of cavaliers; though the riches and nobility | 


Who murdered Sancho king of Caſtile, as he was eaſing him- 
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mirrour, in which they beheld themſelves, the ſtaff « 
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inherit what they poſſeſſed, and were beſides very {, 
fectionate parents, I was one of the moſt induke 
girls that ever father or mother fondled. I was the 


their old age, and ſhe whoſe happineſs was the ſol 
object of all their wiſhes, under the guidance of heaven; 
to which, being ſo good, mine were always entirely con. 
formable. And, as I was miſtreſs of their affections, f 
was I of all they poſſeſſed. As pleaſed, ſervants were hi 
ed and diſcharged; through my hands paſſed the account 
and management of what was ſowed and reaped. The 


_ o1]-mills, the wine-preſles, the number of herds, flocks 


and bee-hives; in a word, all that ſo rich a farmer 2 
my father has, or can be ſuppoſed to have, was en. 
truſted to my care: I was both ſteward and miſtreß, 
with ſo much diligence on my part, and ſatisfaction cn 


_ theirs, that I cannot ealily enhance it to you. The 
hours of the day that remained, after giving diredi. 


ons, and aſſigning proper taſks to the head-lſervantz 
over-ſeers, and day-labourers, I employed in ſuch ex. 
erciſes as are not only allowable, but neceſſary to 


young maidens, to wit, in handling the needle, mak- 


ing lace, and ſometimes. ſpinning : and if now and 
then to recreate my mind, I quitted theſe exerciſes, [ 
entertained myſelf with reading ſome book of devot. 
on, or touching the harp ; for experience ſhewed me, 
that muſic compoſes the mind when it is difordered, 
and relieves the ſpirits after labour. Such was the lie 


I led in my father's houſes and if I have been ſo par- 
ticular in recounting it, it was not out of oftentation, 


nor to give you to underſtand that I am rich, but that 
you may be apprized how little I deſerved to fall from 
that ſtate into the unhappy one I am now in. White 
I paſſed my time in ſo many occupations, and in a kind 
of voluntary confinement, that might be compared to 
that of a nunnery, without being ſeen, as I imagined, 
by any one beſides our own ſervants, becauſe, when | 
went to maſs, it was very early in the morning, and 
always in company with my mother, and ſome of the 
maid-ſervants, and I was ſo cloſely vailed and reſerv- 
ed, that my eyes ſcarce ſaw more ground than the 


ſpace | ſet my foot upon; it fell out, I ſay, notwith- 


ſtanding WM 


6 
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ry d. anding all this, that the eyes of love, or rather of 
luke i leneſs, to which thoſe of a lynx are not to be compar- 
as the d, diſcovered me by the induſtrious curioſity of Don 
taff of WG -rnando ; for that is the name of the duke's younger 
le ſol Neon, whom I told you of. 

Aven She had no ſooner named Don Fernando, than Car- 


Venio's colour changed, and he began to ſweat with 
Iich violent perturbation, that the prieſt and the bar. 


ne of the mad fits, to which they had heard he was 
- The Now and then ſubject. But Cardenio did nothing but 
locks, eat, and fat ſtill, fixing his eyes moſt attentively on 
er 3 the country-maid, imagining who ſhe muſt be; who, 
2 taking no notice of the emotions of Cardenio, conti- 
ſtreſs, 


nued her ſtory, ſaying 5 : 


on on Scarcely had he ſeen me, when (as he afterwards 
Tie declared) he fell deſperately in love with me, as the 
red. proofs he then gave of it ſufficiently evinced. But, 

ants, to ſhorten the account of my misfortunes, which are 

h ex- endleſs, I paſs over in filence the diligence Don Fer- 
* K nando uſed in getting an opportunity to declare his 

mak. 


and 
es, | 
Vyoti- 


and offered preſents, and did favours to ſeveral of my 
relations. Every day was a feſtival and day of re- 
joicing in our ſtreet: no body could ſleep o' nights for 


me, WW erenades. Infinite were the billet-doux that came, 
cred, knew not how, to my hands, filled with amorous 
: life WW cxpreſſions, and offers of kindneſs, with more promi- 
par- WW {c: and oaths in them, than letters. All which was ſo 
£101, far from ſoftening me, that I grew the more obdurate, 
that as ik he had been my mortal enemy, and all the mea- 
om WF lures he took to bring me to his lure had been deſign- 
"nie ed for a quite contrary purpoſe ; not that I diſliked 
12 the galantry of Don Fernando, or thought him too im- 
0 


portunate : for it gave me I know not what ſecret ſa- 


nec, Wi ticfaction to ſee myſelf thus courted and reſpected by 
cn | 0 conſiderable a cavalier, and it was not diſagreeable 
1. to me to find my own praiſes in his letters: for, let 
the 


| us women be never ſo ill-favoured, I take it, we are 
” always pleaſed to hear ourſelves called handſome. But 
6 

1th- 


ding 


with 


Per, who perceived it, were afraid he was falling into 


paſſion to me. He bribed our whole family; he gave 


all this was oppoſed by my own virtue, together 
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with the repeated good advice of my parents, wh 
plainly ſaw through Don Fernando's deſign; for jt 
deed he took no pains to hide it from the wor 
My parents told me, that they repoſed their cre 
and reputation in my virtue and integrity alone: they 
bid me conſider the diſproportion between me an 
Don Fernando, from whence I ought to conclude 
that his thoughts, whatever he might ſay to th 
contrary, were more intent upon his own pleaſure 
than upon my good: and if I had a mind to throy 


an obſtacle in the way of his deſigns, in order to make 


him deſiſt from his unjuſt pretenſions, they would 
marry me, they ſaid, out of hand, to whomſoever! 
pleaſed, either of the chief of our town, or of the 
whole neighbourhood around us; ſince their conſide- 
rable wealth, and my good character, put it in their 
power eaſily to provide a ſuitable match for me, With 
this promiſe, and the truth of what they ſaid, I for. 
tified my virtue, and would never anſwer Don Fernan 
the leaſt word, that might afford him the moſt diſtant 
hope of ſucceeding in his deſign. All this reſervedneſ 
of mine, which he ought to have taken for diſdain, 
ſerved rather to quicken his laſcivious appetite ; for! 
can give no better name to the paſſion he ſhewed for 
me, which, had it been ſuch as it ought, you would 
not now have known it, ſince there would have been 


no occaſion for my giving you this account of it. At 
length Don Fernando diſcovered, that my parents were 


looking out for a match for me, in order to deprive 
him of all hope of gaining me, or at leaſt were re- 
ſolved to have me more narrowly watched. And this 
news, or ſuſpicion, put him upon doing what you 
ſhall preſently hear : which was, that, one night, as [ 
was in my Chamber, attended only by a maid' that 


waited upon me, the doors being faſt locked, © leſt by 


any neglect my virtue might be endangered ; without 


my knowing or imagining how, in the midſt of al! 


this care and precaution, and the ſolitude of this ſi. 
lence and recluſeneſs, he ſtood before me; at whole 
ſight I was ſtruck blind and dumb, and had not power 
to cry out ; nor do I believe he would have ſuffer 
me 


minal compaſſion. 
lover, I began a little to recover my loſt ſpirits ; and, 
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e to have done it: for he inſtantly ran to me, and, 
aking me in his arms (for, as I faid, I had no power 
o ſtruggle, being in ſuch confuſion) he began to ſay 


ach things, that. one would think it impoſſible falſ- 
hood ſhould be able to frame them with ſuch an ap- 
pearance of truth. The traitor made his tears gain 
credit to his words, and his ſighs to his deſign. I, an 


innocent girl, bred always at home, and not at all 
verſed in affairs of this nature, began, I knew not 
how, to deem for true ſo many and ſo great falſities: 
not that his tears or ſighs could move me to any cri- 
And ſo, my firſt ſurprize being 


with more courage than I thought I could have had, 
ſaid ; If, Sir, as I am between your arms, I were be- 
tween the paws of a fierce lion, and my deliverance 
depended upon my doing or ſaying any thing to the 


| prejudice of my virtue, it would be as impoſlible for 


me to do or ſay it, as it is impoſſible for that, which 
has been, not to have been : ſo that, though you hold 
my body confined between your arms, I hold my 


| mind reſtrained within the bounds of virtuous inclina- 


tions, very different from yours, as you will ſee, if 
you proceed to uſe violence, I am your vaſſal, but 
not your ſlave: the nobility of your blood neither has, 
nor ought to have, the privilege to diſhonour and in- 
falt the meanneſs of mine ; and though a country girl, 


and a farmer's daughter, my reputation is as dear to 
| me, as yours can be to you, who are a noble cavalier. 


Your employing force will do little with me ; I ſet no 
value upon your riches ; your words cannot deceive 


me, nor can your ſighs and tears mollify me. Any 


of theſe things would move me in a perſon, whom 
my parents ſhould aſſign me for a huſband, nor ſhould 
my inclination tranſgreſs the bounds which theirs pre- 
ſcribed it. And therefore, Sir, with the ſafety of my 
honour, though I ſacrificed my private ſatisfaction, I 


might freely beſtow on you what you are now endea- 


vouring to obtain by force. I have ſaid all this, be- 
cauſe J would not have you think, that any one, who 


is not my lawful huſband, ſhall ever prevail on 2 
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If that be all you ſtick at, moſt beautiful Dy, 
(for that is the name of this unhappy woman) ſaid th 
treacherous cavalier, lo! here I give you my handy 
be yours, and let the heavens, from which nothing 
hid, and this image of our lady you have here, hy 
witneſſes to this truth. When Cardenio heard her ec. 
herſelf Dorothea, he fell again into his diſorder, l 
was thoroughly confirmed in his firſt opinion: but he 
would not interrupt the ſtory, being deſirous to het 
the event of what he partly knew already; only ly 
ſaid, What! Madam, is your name Dorothea? ! hare 
heard of one of the ſame name, whoſe misfortune 
very much reſemble yours. But proceed; for ſon; 
time or other I may tell you things, that will equal 
move your wonder and compaſhon. Dorothea took 
notice of Cardenio's words, and of his ſtrange taiterel 
dreſs, and defired him, if he knew any thing of her 
affairs, to tell it preſently ; for, if fortune had left her 
any thing that was good, it was the courage ſhe had 
to bear any diſaſter whatever that might befal her, ſe. 
cure in this, that none could poſſibly happen, that 
could in the leaſt add to thoſe ſhe already endured, WM 
Madam, replied Cardenio, I would not be the means WW 
of deſtroying that courage in you, by telling you what 
J think, if what I imagine ſhould be true; and hi. 
therto there is no opportunity loſt, nor is it of any im- 
portance that you ſhould know 1t as yet. Be that as it 
will, anſwered Dorothea; I go on with my ſtory, 
Don Fernando taking the image that ſtood in the room, 
and placing it for a witneſs of our eipouſals, with all 
the ſolemnity of vows and oaths, gave me his word to 
be my huſband ; although I warned him, before he had 
done, to conſider well what he was about, and the un- 
eaſineſs it muſt needs give his father to ſee him mar- 


ried to a farmer's daughter, and his own vaſſal; and 


therefore he ought to beware leſt my beauty, ſuch as 
it was, ſhould blind him, ſince that would not be a 
ſufficient excuſe for his fault; and, if he intended me 
any good, I conjured him, by the love he bore me, 
that he would ſuffer my lot to fall equal to what my 
rank could pretend to; for ſuch diſproportiorate 

. | matches 
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oro Watches are ſeldom happy, or continue long in that 
aid tele of pleaſure, with which they ſet out. | | 
and of all theſe reaſons here recited, and many more which 
hing i do not remember, I then urged to him; but they 
e, „ ailed nothing towards making him deſiſt from pro- 
er cal ecuting his deſign; juſt as he, who never intends to 
r, Aer, flicks at nothing in making a bargain. Upon 
but heat occaſion I reaſoned thus with myſelf. Well! I 
) hee all not be the firſt, who by the way of marriage, has 
uh een from a low to an high condition, nor will Don 
| kan nnd be the firſt, whom beauty, or rather blind 


Fe&ion, has induced to take a wife beneath his quality. 
Pace then I neither make a new world, nor a new 
aſtom, ſurely I may be allowed to accept this honour, 


took Which fortune throws in my way, even though the in- 

ttered Mclination he ſhews for me ſhould laſt no longer than 

f her Wie accompliſhment of his will; for, in ſhort, in the 
:cht of god, I ſhall be his wife. Beſides, ſhould I xe 


lject him with diſdain, I ſee him prepared to ſet aſide 
Fall ſenſe of duty, and to have recourſe to violence; 
and fo I ſhall remain diſhonoured, and without excuſe, 
Ewen I am cenſured by thoſe who do not know how 
maocently I came into this ſtrait. - For what reaſons 
can be ſufficient to perſuade my parents, and others, 
that this cavalier got into my apartment without my con- 


im. ent? All theſe queſtions and anſwers I revolved in my 
as it imagination in an inftant. But what principally inclined 
ory, and drew me, thoughtleſs as I was, to my ruin, was, Don 
om, Fernando's oaths, the witneſſes by which he ſwore, the 
1 all tears he ſhed, and, in fine, his genteel carriage and addreſs, 
] to WT which, together with the many tokens he gave me of un- 
had feigned love, might have captivated any heart, though 
un- before as much diſengaged, and as reſerved as mine was. 
ar- I called in my waiting-maid, to be a joint witneſs on 
ind earth with thoſe in heaven. Don Fernando repeated 
a3 and confirmed his oaths. He atteſted new ſaints, and 
e 2 imprecated a thouſand curſes on himſelf, if he failed in 
me de performance of his promiſe. The tears came again 
ne, into his eyes; he redoubled his ſighs, and preſſed me 
ny cloſer between his arms, from which he had never 
te once looſed me. And with this and my maid's going 
es | „ again 


| haſte to leave me; and, by the diligence of the ſan: 


or joyful: this I can truly ſay, that I remained con. 
_ paſſed; and either I had no heart, or I forgot to chide 


| Conveying Den Fernando into my chamber: for, in- 


diſmal ones to me; for in them I began to doubt, and 
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again out of the room, I ceaſed to be one, and he be. 
came a finiſhed traitor. 1 , 

The day, that ſucceeded the night of my misfortune | 
came on, but not ſo faſt as, I believe, Don Fernany, 
wiſhed. For, after the accompliſhment of our defire; 
the greateſt pleaſure is to get away from the place gf 
enjoyment. I ſay this, becauſe Don Fernando made 


maid, who had betrayed me, was got into the ſtreet 
before break of day. And, at parting, he ſaid, though 
not with the ſame warmth and vehemency as at his 
coming, I might entirely depend upon his honour, 
and the truth and fincerity of his oaths : and, as a con- 
firmation of his promiſe, he drew a ring of great vs. 
lue from his finger, and put it on mine. In ſhort, he 
went away, and I remained I know not whether {ad 


fuſed and thoughtful, and almoſt diſtracted at what had 
my maid for the treachery ſhe had been guilty of in 


deed, I had not yet determined with myſelf whether 
what had befallen me was to my good or harm, [ 
told Don Fernando, at parting, he might, if he plea. 
ſed, ſince I was now his own, ſee me on other nights 
by the ſame method he had now taken, till he ſhould 
be pleaſed to publiſh what was done to the world, 
But he came no more after the following night, nor 
could I get a fight of him in the ſtreet, or at church, 
in above a month, though I tired myſelf with look- 
ing after him in vain; and though I knew he was in 
the town, and that he went almoſt every day to 
hunt, .an exerciſe he was very fond of. Thoſe days, 
and thoſe hours, I too well remember, were ſad and 


at laſt to diſbelieve, the fidelity of Don Fernando. | 
remember too, that I then made my damſel hear thoſe 
reproofs for her preſumption, which ſhe had eſcaped 
before. I was forced to ſet a watch over my tears, 
and the air of my countenance, that I might avoid 
giving my parents occaſion to enquire into the cauſe of 
my 
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my diſcontent, and laying myſelf under the neceſſity 
of inventing lyes to deceive them. But all this was 
ſoon put an end to by an accident, which Þore down 
all reſpe& and regard to my reputation, which depri- 
ved me of all patience, and expoſed my moſt ſecret 
thoughts on the public ſtage of the world : which 
was this. Some few-days after, a report was ſpread 
in the town, that Don Fernando was married, in a 
neighbouring city, to a young lady of ſurpaſſing beauty, 
and whoſe parents were of conſiderable quality, but 
not ſo rich, that her dowry might make her aſpire to 
{ noble an alliance. Her name, it was ſaid, was Lu- 
cinda, and many ſtrange things were reported to have 
happened at their wedding. a ES; 

Cardenio heard the name of Lucinda, but did no- 
thing more than ſhrug up his ſhoulders, bite his lips, 
arch his brows, and ſoon after let fall two ſtreams of 
tears from his eyes. Dorothea did not, however, diſ- 
continue her ſtory, but went on, ſaying : This ſad 
news ſoon reached my ears; and my heart, inſtead of 


being chilled at hearing it, was fo incenſed and inflamed 


with rage and anger, that 1 could ſcarce forbear run- 
ning out into the ſtreets, crying out and publiſhing 
aloud, how baſely and treacherouſly I had been uſed. 

Bat this fury was moderated, for the preſent, by a 
reſolution I took, and executed that very night; which 
was, to put myſelf into this garb, which was given me 
by one of thoſe,” who, in farmers houles, are called 

ſwains *, to whom I diſcovered my whole misfortune, 
and begged of him to accompany me to the city, 
where I was informed my enemy dwelt. He, finding 
me bent upon my deſign, after he had condemned the 
raſhneſs of my undertaking, and blamed my reſolu- 
tion, offered himſelf to bear me company, as he ex- 
preſted it, to the end of the world. I immediately 
put up, in a pillow-caſe, a woman's dreſs, with ſome 
jewels and money, to 13 againſt whatever might 
happen: and, in the dead of that very night, without 
letting my treacherous maid into the ſecret, J left our 


* A kind of apprentice or journey man farmer. 


Vor. II. F. houſe, 
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houſe, - accompanied only by my ſervant and a thou. 
ſand anxious thoughts, and took the way that led t, 
the town on foot, the defire of getting thither aq. 
ding wings to my flight, that, if I could not prevem e 
what I concluded was already done, I might, at leaſt, Wl por 
demand of Don Fernando, with what conſcience he had 
done it. In two days and a half I arrived at the place, WM" 
and, going into the town, I enquired where Lacindas WM" 
father lived; and the firft perſon I addreſſed myſelf to 
anſwered me more than I defired to hear. He told we 
me where I might find the houſe, and related to me ® 
the whole ſtory of what had happened at the young 
lady's wedding; all which was ſo public in the town, 5 
| that the people aſſembled in every ſtreet to talk of it, 
Hie told me that, on the night Don Fernando was mar. e 
ried to Lucinda, after ſhe had pronounced the Yes, by 
which ſhe became his wedded wife, ſhe fell into a W- 
ſwoon; and the bridegroom, in unclaſping her boſom . 
to give her air, found a paper written with Lucinda“ 
own hand, in which ſhe affirmed and declared, that 
ſhe could not be wife to Don Fernando, becauſe ſhe 
was already Car4enio's (who, as the man told me, was 
a conſiderable cavalier of the fame town) and that ſhe 
had given her conſent to Don Fernando, merely in 
obedience to her parents. In ſhort, the paper gave 
them to underſtand, that ſhe deſigned killing herſelf as 
ſoon as the ceremony was over, and contained like- 
_ wiſe her reaſons for ſo doing: all which, they ſay, 
was confirmed by a ponyard they found about her, in 
ſome part of her cloaths. Don Fernando, ſeeing all . 
this, and concluding himſelf deluded, mocked, and 
deſpiſed by /.ucinda, made at her, before ſhe recover- 
ed from her fainting fit, and, with the ſame ponyard 
that was found, endeavoured to flab her; and had cer- 
tainly done it, if her parents, and the reſt of the com- 
pany, had not prevented him. They ſaid farther, that 
Don Fernando immediately abſented himſelf, and that 
Lucinda did not come to herſelf *till the next day, 
when ſhe confeſſed to her parents, that ſhe was really 
wife to the cavalier aforeſaid. I learned moreover, it 
was rumoured that Cardenio was preſent at the ceremo- 
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dy, and that, ſeeing her married, which he could ne- 
ver have thought, he went out of the town in deſpair, 
eaving behind him a written paper, in which he ſet 


em forth at large the wrong Lucinda had done him, and 
al. J bis reſolution of going where human eyes ſhould never 
1 more behold him. All this was public and notorious 


ver the town, and in every body's mouth; but the 
talk encreaſed, when it was known that Lucinda alſo 
yas miſſing from her father's houſe ; at which her pa- 
rents were almoſt diſtracted, not knowing what means 
to uſe, in order to find her. This news rallied my 
ſcattered hopes, and I was better pleaſed not to find 
Don Fernando, than to have found him married, flat- 
tering myſelf, that the door to my relief was not quite 
ut; and hoping that, poſſibly, heaven might have 
laid this impediment in the way of his ſecond mar- 

Friage, to reduce him to a ſenſe of what he owed to 


* the firſt, and to make him reflect, that he was a 
| chriſtian, and obliged to have more regard to his ſoul, 
than to any worldly conſiderations. All theſe things 


[ revolved in my imagination, and, having no real 
conſolation, comforted myſelf with framing ſome faint 
and diſtant hopes, in order to ſupport a life I now 
abhor. _ . | 


75 | Being then in the town, without knowing what to 
5 do with myſelf, ſince I did not find Don Fernando, I 
93 heard a public cryer promiſing a great reward to any 
' one who ſhould find me, telling my age, and deſeri- 
* bing the very garb I wore. And, as I heard, it was 
_ 49 reported, that I was run away from my father's houſe 
= with the young fellow that attended me: a thing, 
ad which ſtruck me to the very ſoul, to fee how low. my 
er. credit was ſunk; as if it was not enough to ſay that 
an [I was gone off, but it muſt be added with whom, and 
1. he too a perſon ſo much below me, and ſo unworthy 
tha of my better inclinations. At the inſtant I heard the 
yt Icryer, I went out of the town with my ſervant, who 


already began to diſcover ſome ſigns of ſtaggering in 
nis promiſed fidelity; and that night we got into the 
[thickeſt of this mountain, for fear of being found. 
hut, as it is commonly ſaid, that one evil calls upon 

| FA another, 
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another, and-that the end of one diſaſter is the begin. 
ning of a greater, ſo it befel me; for my good ſer. 
vant, till then faithful and truſty, ſeeing me in thi; 
deſert place, and incited by his own baſeneſs rather 
than by any beauty of mine, reſolved to lay hold of 
the opportunity this ſolitude ſeemed to afford him; 
and, with little ſhame, and leſs fear of god, or reſpes 
to his miſtreſs, began to make love to me; but, findins 
that I anſwered him with ſuch language as the impu- 
dence of his attempt deſerved, he laid aſide intreaties, 
by which, at firſt, he hoped to ſucceed, and began to 
uſe force. But juſt heaven, that ſeldom or never fail; 
to regard and favour our righteous intentions, favour. 
ed mine in ſuch a manner, that, with the little ſtrength 
I had, and without much difficulty, I puſhed him 
down a precipice, where I left him, I know not 
whether alive or dead. And then, with more nim- 
bleneſs than could be expected from my ſurprize and 
wWiearineſs, I entered into this deſert mountain, with. 


here from my father and others, who, by his order, 
were in ſearch after me. It is I know not how many 
months, ſince, with this deſign, I came hither, where 
I met with a ſhepherd, who took me for his ſervant 
to a place in the very midſt of theſe rocks. I ſerved 
him all this time as a ſhepherd's boy, endeavouring to 
be always abroad in the field, the better to conceal 
my hair, which has now ſo unexpectedly diſcovered 
me. But all my care and ſolicitude were to no pur: 
poſe; for my maſter came to diſcover I was not a 
man, and the ſame wicked thoughts ſprung up in his 


tune does not always with the difficulty preſent the 
remedy, and as I had no rock nor precipice to -rid me 
of the maſter, as-before of the ſervant, I thought it 
more adviſeable to leave him, and hide myſelf once 
more among theſe brakes and cliffs, than to venture a 
trial of my ſtrength or diſſuaſions with him. I ſay 
then, I again betook myſelf to theſe deſerts, where, 
without moleſtation, I might beſeech heaven, with 


out any other thought or deſign, than to hide myſelf | 


breaſt, that had poſſeſſed my ſervant. But, as for- | 


ſighs and tears, to have pity on my diſconſolate ſc, 
| | 8 
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and either to aſſiſt me with ability to ſtruggle through | 
it, or to put an end to my life among theſe ſolitudes, 
where no memory . might remain ot this wretched 
| creature, who, without any fault of her's, has mi- 
her niltred matter to be talked of, and cenſured, in her 
own and in other countries. Dn: | | 


e P. II. 


ieh treats of the beautiful Dorothea's diſcretion, 
awith other very ingenious and entertaining parti- 
FEE. by.” 


THIS, gentlemen, is the true hiſtory of my tra- 
gedy : ſee now, and judge, whether you might 
not reaſonably have expected more ſighs than thoſe 
you have liftened to, more words than thoſe you have 
heard, and more tears than have yet flowed from my 
eyes: and the quality of my misfortune conſidered, 
you will perceive that all counſel is in vain, ſince a 
| remedy is no where to be found. All I deſire of you 
is (what with'eaſe you can and ought to do) that you 
would adviſe me where I may paſs my life, without 
the continual dread and apprehenſion of being diſco- 
vered by thofe, who are ſearching after me; for, 
though I know I may depend upon the great love of 
my parents towards me for a kind reception, yet ſo 
great is the ſhame that overwhelms me at the bare 
thought of appearing before them not ſuch as th 
expected, that I chooſe rather to baniſh myſelf for 
ever from their ſight, than to behold their face under 
the thought, that' they ſee mine eſtranged from that 
integrity, they had good reaſon to promiſe themſelves 
from me. | . 8 
Here ſhe held her peace, and her face was over- 
ſpread with ſuch a colour, as plainly diſcovered the 
concern and ſhame of her ſoul. The hearers felt in 
theirs no leſs pity than admiration at her misfortune. 
The prieſt was juſt going to adminiſter to her ſome 
preſent comfort and counſel: but Cardenio prevented 
him, ſaying: It ſeems then, Madam, you are the 
| F 3 | beautiful 
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another, and that the end of one diſaſter is the begin. 
ning of a greater, ſo it befel me; for my good ſer. 
vant, till then faithful and truſty, ſeeing me in th 
deſert place, and incited by his own baſeneſs rather 
than by any beauty of mine, reſolved to lay hold of 
the opportunity this ſolitude ſeemed to afford him; 
and, with little ſhame, and leſs fear of god, or reſpec | 
to his miſtreſs, began to make love to me; but, findins 
that I anſwered him with ſuch language as the impu- 
dence of his attempt deſerved, he laid aſide intreaties 
by which, at firſt, he hoped to ſucceed, and began to 
uſe force. But juſt heaven, that ſeldom or never fail; 
to regard and favour our righteous intentions, favour. 
ed mine in ſuch a manner, that, with the little ſtrength 
1 had, and without much difficulty, J puſhed him 
down a precipice, where I left him, I know not 
whether alive or dead. And then, with more nim- 
bleneſs than could be expected from my ſurprize and 
wearineſs, I entered into this deſert mountain, with. 
out any other thought or deſign, than to hide myſelf 
here from my father and others, who, by his order, 
were in ſearch after me. It is I know not how many 
months, ſince, with this defign, I came hither, where 
T met with a ſhepherd, who took me for his ſervant 
to a place in the very midſt of theſe rocks. I ſerved | 
him all this time as a ſhepherd's boy, endeavouring to 
be always abroad in the field, the better to conceal 
my hair, which has now ſo unexpectedly diſcovered 
me. But all my care and ſolicitude were to no pur- 
poſe; for my maſter came to diſcover I was not a 
man, and the ſame wicked thoughts ſprung up in his 
breaſt, that had poſſeſſed my ſervant. But, as for- 
tune does not always with the difficulty preſent the 
remedy, and as I had no rock nor precipice to rid me 
of the maſter, as before of the ſervant, I thought it 
more adviſeable to leave him, and hide myſelf once 
more among theſe brakes and cliffs, than to venture a 
trial of my ſtrength or diſſuaſions with him. I ſay 
then, I again betook myſelf to theſe deſerts, where, 
without moleſtation, I might beſeech heaven, with 
ſighs and tears, to have pity on my diſconſolate 2 
a 1 - : — 
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and cither to aſſiſt me with ability to ſtruggle through 
t, or to put an end to my life among theſe ſolitudes, 
where no memory might remain ot this wretched 
creature, who, without any fault of her's, has mi- 


niltred matter to be talked of, and cenſured, in her 
own and in other countries. 


EH Ak. II. 


eich treats of the beautiful Dorothea's diſcretion, 
avith other very ingenious and entertaining parti- 
calars: | . 


HIS, gentlemen, is the true hiſtory of my tra- 

gedy: ſee now, and judge, whether you might 
not reaſonably have expected more ſighs than thoſe 
you have liftened to, more words than thoſe you have 
heard, and more tears than have yet flowed from my 
eyes: and the quality of my misfortune conſidered, 
you will perceive that all counſel is in vain, ſince à 
remedy is no where to be found. All I defire of you 
is (what with eaſe you can and ought to do) that you 
would adviſe me where I may paſs my life, without 
the continual dread and apprehenſion of being diſco- 
vered by thofe, who are ſearching after me; for, 
though I know I may depend upon the great love of 
my parents towards me for a kind reception, yet ſo 
great is the ſhame that overwhelms me at the bare 
thought of appearing before them not ſuch as they 
expected, that I chooſe rather to baniſh myſelf for 


ever from their ſight, than to behold their face under 


the thought, that they ſee mine eſtranged from that 
integrity, they had good reaſon to promiſe themſelves 
from me. | „„ 
Here ſhe held her peace, and her face was over- 
ſpread with ſuch a colour, as plainly diſcovered the 
concern and ſhame of her ſoul. The hearers felt in 
theirs no leſs pity than admiration at her misfortune. 
The prieſt was juſt going to adminiſter to her ſome 
preſent comfort and counſel: but Cardenio prevented 


him, ſaying: It ſeems then, Madam, you are the 


F 3 beautiful 
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beautiful Dorothea, only daughter of the rich CA 
nardo. Dorothea was ſurprized at hearing her father 
name, and to ſee what a ſorry figure he made why 
named him; for we have already taken notice hoy | 
poorly Cardenio was apparelled : and ſhe ſaid to him 
Pray, good Sir, who are you that are fo well ac. 
quainted with my father's name ? for, to this minute, 
if I remember right, I have not mentioned his name 
in the whole ſeries of the account of my misfortune, 
J am, anſwered Cardenio, that unfortunate perſon, 
whom, according to your relation, Lucinda owned to 
be her huſband, I am the unhappy Cardenio, whom 
the baſe actions of him, who has reduced you to the 
Rate you are in, have brought to the paſs you ſee, to 
be thus ragged, naked, deſtitute of all human com- 
fort, and, what is worlt of all, deprived of reaſon 
for I enjoy it only when heaven is pleaſed to beſtow it 
on me for ſome ſhort interval. I, Dorothea, am he, 
who was an eye-witneſs of the wrong Don Fernando did 
me; he, who waited to hear the fatal Tes, by which 
Lucin'a confirmed herſelf his wife. I am he, who 
had not the courage to ſtay, and ſee what would be 
the conſequence of her ſwooning, nor what followed 
the diſcovery of the paper in her boſom : for my ſoul 
could not bear ſuch accumulated misfortunes ; and 
therefore I abandoned the houſe and my patience to- 
gether; and, leaving a letter with my hoiſt, whom | 
entreated to deliver it into Lucinda's own hands, I be- 
took myſelf to theſe ſolitudes, with a reſolution of 
ending here my life, which, from that moment, I ab- 
Horred as my mortal enemy. But fate would not de- 
prive me of it, contenting itſelf with depriving me of 
my ſenſes, perhaps to preſerve me for the good for- 
tune I have had in meeting with you; and, as J have 
no reaſon to doubt of the truth of what you have re- 
lated, heaven, peradventure, may have reſerved us 
both for a better iſſue out of our misfortunes than we 
think. For, ſince Lucinda cannot marry Don Fernen- 
do, becauſe ſhe is mine, as ſhe has publickly declared, 
nor Don Fernando Lucinda, becauſe he is yours, there 
s ſtill room for us to hope, that heaven will reſtore 


to 
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to each of us our own, ſince it is not yet alienated, 
nor paſt recovery. And, ſince we have this conſo- 
lation, not erifing from very diſtant hopes, nor founded 
in extravagant conceits, J intreat you, madam, to en- 
tertain other reſolutions in your honourable thoughts, 
as I intend to do in mine, preparing yourſelf to expect 
better fortune. For I ſwear to you, upon the faith of 


a cavalier and a Chriſtian, not to forſake you, till I ſee _ 


you in poſſeſſion of Don Fernando, and, if I cannot, by 
fair means, perſuade him to acknowledge what he owes 
to you, then to take the liberty, allowed me as a gen- 
tleman, of calling him to an account with my ſword 
for the wrong he has done you, without reflecting on 
the injuries done to myſelf, the revenge of which I 
leave to heaven, that I may the ſooner redreſs yours on 
earth. IS 2 : 
Dorothea was quite amazed at what Cardenio ſaid; 
and, not knowing what thanks to return him for ſuch 
great and generous offers, ſhe would have thrown her- 
ſelf at his feet, to have kiſſed them; but Cardenio 
would by no means ſuffer her. The licenciate an- 
ſwered for them both, and approved of Cardenio's ge- 
nerous reſolution, and, above all things, beſought and 
adviſed them to go with him to his village, where they 
might furniſh themſelves with whatever they wanted, 
and there conſult how to find Don Fernando, or to carry 


back Dorothea to her parents, or do whatever they 


thought moſt expedient. Cardenio and Dorothea 
thanked him, and accepted of the favour he offered them. 
The barber, who all this time had ſtood ſilent, and in 


ſuſpenſe, paid alſo his compliment, and, with no leſs 


good- will than the prieſt, made them an offer of what- 


ever was in his power for their ſervice. He told them 
alſo, briefly, the cauſe that brought them thither, with 


the ſtrange madneſs of Don Quixote, and that they 


were then waiting for his ſquire, who was gone to ſeek 
him. Cardenio hereupon remembered, as if it had 
been a dream, the quarrel he had with Don Quixote, 


which he related to the company, but could not recol - 


lect whence it aroſe. | 
1 F 4 As 
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At this inſtant they heard a voice, and, knowing ; Wl ' 
to be Sancho Panga's, who, not finding them where he 
had left them, was calling as loud as he could to them, 
they went forward to meet him; and aſking him afte; 
Din Quixote, he told them, that he had found hin 
naked to his ſhirt, feeble, wan, and half dead with 
hunger, and ſighing for his lady Dulcinea: and though 

he had told him, that ſhe 1:1d her commands on him tg 
come out from that place, and repair to Tobo/o, where 
ſhe expected him, his anſwer was, that he was deter. 
mined not to appear before her beauty, till he had 
performed exploits that might render him worthy of 
her favour : and, if his maſter perſiſted in that humour, 

he would run a riſque of never becoming an emperor, 
as in honour he was bound to be, nor even an arch- 
biſhop. which was the leaft he could be: therefore they 
ſhould conſider what was to be done to get him from 
that place. The licenciate bid him be in no pain about 
that matter ; for they would get him away, whether 
he would or no. | 

He then recounted to Cardenio and Dorothea what | 
they had contrived for Don 2uixote's cure, or at leaſt 

for decoying him to his own houſe. Upon which Ds. 
rothea ſaid, ſhe would undertake to act the diſtreſſed 
damſel better than the barber, eſpecially ſince ſhe had 
there a woman's apparel, with which ſhe could do it to 
the life; and they might leave it to her to perform what 
was neceſſary for carrying on their deſign, ſhe having 
readmany books of chivalry, and being well acquaint- 
ed with the ſtyle the diſtreſſed damſels were wont to 
uſe, when they begged their boons of the knights- 
errant. Then there needs no more, quoth the prieſt, 
to put the deſign immediately in execution; for, doubt- 
leſs, fortune declares in our favour, fince ſhe has begun 
ſo unexpectedly to open a door for your relief, and 
furniſhed us ſo eaſily with what we ſtood in need of. 
Dorothea preſently took out of her bundle a petticoat 
ef very rich ſtuff, and a mantle of fine green filk ; and 
out of a caſket, a necklace, and other jewels, with 
which, in an inſtant, ſhe adorned herſelf in ſuch a man- 
| ner, 
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ner, that ſhe had all the appearance of a rich and great 
lady. All theſe, and more, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had Log — | 
from home, to provide againſt what might happen; but 
till then ſhe had had no occaſion to make uſe of them. 
They were all highly delighted with the gracefulneſs of 
her perſon, the gaiety of her diſpoſition, and her beau- 
ty ; and they agreed, that Don Fernando muſt be a man 
of little judgment or taſte, who could ſlight ſo much 
excellence. But he who admired moſt, was Sancho 
Panca, who thought (and it was really ſo) that, in all 
the days of his life, he had never ſeen ſo beautiful a 
creature; and therefore he earneſtly deſired the prieſt 
to tell him, who that extraordinary beautiful lady was, 
and what ſhe was looking for in thoſe parts? This 
beautiful lady, friend- Sancho, anſwered the prieſt, is, 
to ſay the leaſt of her, heireſs, in the direct male line, 
of the great kingdom of Micomicon ; and ſhe come in 
queſt of your maſter, to beg a boon of him, which is, 
to redreſs her a wrong or injury done her by a wicked 


giant: for it is the fame of your maſter's proweſs, 


which is ſpread over all Guinea, that has brought this 
princeſs to ſeek him. Now, a happy ſeeking, and a 
happy finding, quoth Sancho Panga, and eſpecially if 
my maſter prove ſo fortunate as to redreſs that injury, 
and right that wrong, by killing that whoreſon giant 
you mention; and kill him he certainly will, if he en- 
counters him, unleſs he be a goblin; for my ma- 
ter has no power at all over goblins. But one thing, 
among others, I would beg of your worſhip, Signor lis 
cenciate, which is, that you would not let my maſter 
take it into his head to be an archbiſhop,which is what I 


| fear, but that you would adviſe him to marry this prin- 


ceſs out of hand, and then he will be diſqualified to re- 
ceive archiepiſcopal orders; and ſo he will come with 
eaſe to his kingdom, and I to the end of my wiſhes : 
for I have conſidered the matter well, and find, by my 
account, it will not be convenient for me, that my ma- 
ſer ſhould be an archbiſhop ; for I am unfit for the 
church, as being a married man; and for me to be 
now going about to procure diſpenſations for holding 
church livings, having, as I have, a wife and children, 

„ would 


* 
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would be an endleſs piece of work. So that, Sir, the 
whole buſineſs reſts upon my maſter's marrying this l. 
dy out of hand. I do not yet know her grace, ani 
therefore do not call her by her name. She is calleg 
replied the prieſt, the princeſs Micomicena 3 for he 
kingdom being called Micomicon, it is clear ſhe muſt be 
called ſo. There is no doubt of that, anſwered Say. 
cho; for I have known many take their title and fur. 
name from the place of their birth, as Pedro de Alcala, 
John de Ubeda, Diego de Valladolid; and, belike, i 
may be the cuſtom, yonder in Guinea, for queens to 
take the names of their kingdoms. It is certainly ſo, 
ſaid the prieſt; and, as to your maſter's marrying, ! 
will promote it to the utmoſt of my power. With 
which aſſurance Sancho reſted as well ſatisfied, as the 
prieſt was amazed at his ſimplicity, and to ſee hoy 
 Rrongly the ſame abſurdities were riveted in his fanc 
as in his maſter's, ſince he could ſo firmly perſuade 
himſelf, that Den Quixote would, one time or other, 
come to be an emperor.  _ 

By this time Dorothea had got upon the prieſt's mule, 
and the barber had fitted on the ox-tail beard; and they 
bid Sancho ſhew them where Don Quixote was, caution- 
ing him not to ſay he knew the licenciate or the bar- 
ber, for that the whole ſtreſs of his maſter's coming to 
be an emperor depended upon his not ſeeming to know 
them. Neither the prieſt, nor Cardenio, would go 
with them; the latter, that he might not put Don Quix- 

pte in mind of the quarrel he had with him; and the 
prieſt, becauſe his preſence was not then neceſſary: and 
therefore they let the others go on before, and follow- 
ed them fair and ſoftly on foot. The prieſt would have 
inſtructed Dorothea in her part; who ſaid, they need 
give themſelves no trouble about that, for ſhe would 
perform all to a tittle, according to the rules and pre- 
cepts of the books of chivalry. 2 

They had gone about three quarters of a league, 
when, among ſome intricate rocks, they diſcovered 
Don Quixote, by this time cloathed, but not armed: 
and as ſoon as Dorothea eſpied him, and was informed 
by Sancho that was his maſter, ſhe whipped on her | mat 
| ov; 
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frey, being attended by the well-bearded barber ; and, 
when ſhe was come up to Don Quixote, the ſquire threw 
E himſelf off his mule, and went to take down Dorothea 
in his arms, who, alighting briſkly, went and kneeled 
at Don 2uixote's feet: and, though he ſtrove to raiſe 
her up, ſhe, without getting up, addreſſed him in this 
manner. | 
I will never ariſe from this place, O valorous and 
redoubted knight, till your goodneſs and courteſy vouch- 
ſafe me a boon, which will redound to the honour and 
glory of your perſon, and to the weal of the moſt diſ- 
conſolate and aggrieved damſel the ſun has ever beheld. - 
Ard if it be ſo, that the valour of your puiſſant arm 
be correſpondent to the voice of your immortal fame, 
you are obliged to protect an unhappy wight, who is 
come from regions ſo remote, led by the odour of your 
renowned name, to ſeek at your hands a remedy for 
her misfortunes. I will not anſwer you a word, fair 
lady, replied Do» Quixote, nor will I hear a jot more of 
your buſineſs, till you ariſe from the ground. I will 
not ariſe, Signor, anſwered the afflicted damſel, if, 
by your courteſy, the boon I beg be not firſt vouch- 
ſafed me. I do vouchſafe, and grant it you, anſwered 
Don Quixote, provided my compliance therewith be of 
no detriment or diſſervice to my king, my country, or 
her who keeps the keys of my heart and liberty. It 
will not be to the prejudice or diſſervice of any of theſe, 
dear Sir, replied the doleful damſel. And, as ſhe was 
ſaying this, Sancho Panga approached his maſter's ear, 
and ſaid to him ſoftly : Your worſhip, Sir, may very 
fafely grant the boon ſhe aſks ; for it is a mere trifle ; 
| only to kill a great lubberly giant: and ſhe, who begs 
it, is the mighty princeſs Micomicona, queen of the 
great kingdom of Micomicon in #thiopia. Let her be 
* who ſhe will, anſwered Don Quixote, I ſhall do what is 
| my duty and what my conſcience dictates, in conformi- 
f ty to the rules of my profeſſion: and, turning himſelf 
b to the damſel, he ſaid: Faireſt lady, ariſe; for I vouch- 
ſafe you whatever boon you aſk. Then, what J aſk, 
{aid the damſel, is, that your magnanimous perſon will 
go with me, whither I will conduct you; and that you 
| | Wi 


to ſuccour this great lady. The barber was till kneel. 
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will promiſe me not to engage in any other adventure 
or demand whatever, till you have avenged me on x 
traitor, who. againſt all right, human and divine, ha, 
uſurped my kingdom. I repeat it, that 1 grant your re. 
ven anſwered Don Quixote; and therefore, Jady. 
rom this day forward you may ſhake off the melancholy 
that diſturbs you, and let your fainting hopes recover 
freſh force and ſpirits : for, by the help of god, and of 
my arm, you ſhall ſoon ſee yourſelf reſtored to your 
kingdom, and ſeated on the throne of your ancient and 
high eſtate, in deſpite of all the miſcreants that ſhall op. 
poſe it; and therefore, all hands to the work; for the 
danger, they ſay, lies in the delay. The diſtreſſed dam. 
fel would fain have kiſſed his hands; but Don Quixote, 
who was in every thing a moſt gallant and courteous 
knight, would by no means conſent to it, but, makin 
her ariſe, embraced her with much politeneſs and re- 
ſpect, and ordered Sancho to get Rozinante ready, and 
to help him on with his armour inſtantly. Sancho took 
down the arms which were hung like a trophy on a 
tree, and, having got Rozinante ready, helped his 
maſter on with his armour in an inſtant : who, finding 
himſelf armed, ſaid : Let us go hence, in god's name, 


dn ny oe 3 2. 


ing, and had enough to do to forbear laughing, and 
to keep his beard from falling, which, had it happen- 
ed, would probably have occaſioned the miſcarriage cf 
their ingenious device: and ſeeing that the boon was 
already granted, and with what alacrity Don Quixote 
prepared himſelf to accompliſh it, he got up, and took 
his lady by the other hand; and thus, between them 
both, they ſet her upon the mule. Immediately Don | 
Quixote mounted Rozinante, and the barber ſettled WM 
himſelf upon his beaſt, Sancho remaining on foot; which | 
renewed his grief for the loſs of his Dapple : but he bore 
it chearfully, with the thought that his maſter was now 
in the ready road, and juſt upon the point of being 
an emperor: for he made no doubt that he was to 
marry that princeſs, and be at leaſt king of Micomicon ; 
only he was troubled to think, that that kingdom was 
in the land of the Negroes, and that the people, who 


were 
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were to be his ſubjects, were all blacks : but he pre- 


ſently bethought himſelf of a ſpecial remedy, and ſaid 


to himſelf; What care I, if my ſubjects be blacks ? 
What have I to do, but to ſhip them off, and bring 
them over to Spain, where I may ſell them for ready 
money; with which money I may buy ſome title or 
employment, on which I may live at my eaſe all the 
days of my life? No! ſleep on, and have neither ſenſe 
nor capacity. to manage matters, nor to ſell thirty or 
ten thouſand ſlaves in the turn of a hand *. Before god, 
| will make them fly, little and big, or as I can: and, 
Jet them be never ſo black, I will transform them into 
white and yellow : let me alone to lick my own fingers. 
With theſe conceits he went on, ſo buſied, and ſo ſatiſ- 


| fed, that he forgot the pain of travelling on foot. 


All this Cardenio and the prieft beheld from behind 
the buſhes, and did not know how to contrive to join 
companies: but the prieſt, who was a grand ſchemiſt, 
ſoon hit upon an expedient ; which was, that, with a 
pair of ſciſſars, which he carried in a caſe, he whipped 
off Cardenio's beard in an inſtant ; then put him on a 
grey capouch, and gave him his own black cloak, 
himſelf remaining in his breeches and doublet : and 
now Cardenio made fo different a figure from what 
he did before, that he would not have known himſelf, 
though he had looked in a glaſs. This being done, 
though the others were got a good way before them, 
while they were thus diſguifing themſelves, they eaſly 
got firſt into the high road ; for the rockineſs and nar- 
rowneſs of the way would not permit thoſe on horſe- 
back to go on ſo faſt as thoſe on foot. In ſhort, they 
got into the plain at the foot of the mountain; and, 
when Don Quixote and his company came out, the 
prieſt ſet himſelf to gaze at him very earneſtly for ſome 
time, giving ſigns as if he began to know him: and, 
after he had ſtood a pretty while viewing him, he ran 
to him with open arms, crying aloud: In an happy 
hour are you met, mirrour of chivalry, my noble coun- 
tryman Don Quixote de la Mancha, the flower and 


* Literally, 2while one may ſay, give me thoſe frraws, 
5 | „ cream 
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will promiſe me not to engage in any other adventure 
or demand whatever, till you have avenged me on x 
traitor, who. againſt all right, human and divine, ha 
uſurped my kingdom. I repeat it, that 1 grant your re. 
gout anſwered Don Quixote; and therefore, lady, 
from this day forward you may ſhake off the melancholy 
that diſturbs you, and let your fainting hopes recover 
_ freſh force and ſpirits : for, by the help of god, and of 
my arm, you ſhall ſoon ſee yourſelf reſtored to your 
kingdom, and ſeated on the throne of your ancient and 
high eſtate, in deſpite of all the miſcreants that ſhall op. 
poſe it; and therefore, all hands to the work ; for the 
danger, they ſay, lies in the delay. The diſtreſſed dam. 
fel would fain have kiſſed his hands; but Den Quixote, 
who was in every thing a moſt gallant and courteous 
knight, would by no means conſent to it, but, makin 
her ariſe, embraced her with much politeneſs and re- 
ſpect, and ordered Sancho to get Rozinante ready, and 
to help him on with his armour inſtantly. Sancho took 
down the arms which were hung like a trophy on a 
tree, and, having got Rozinante ready, helped his 
maſter on with his armour in an inſtant : who, findin 
himſelf armed, ſaid : Let us go hence, in god's name, 
to ſuccour this great lady. The barber was ſtill kneel. 
ing, and had enough to do to forbear laughing, and 
to keep his beard from falling, which, had it happen- 
ed, would probably have occaſioned the miſcarriage cf 
their ingenious device: and ſeeing that the boon was 
already granted, and with what alacrity Don Quixote 
prepared himfelf to accompliſh it, he got up, and took 
his lady by the other hand; and thus, between them 
both, they ſet her upon the mule. Immediately Don | 
Quixote mounted Rozinante, and the barber ſettled 
himſelf upon his beaſt, Sancho remaining on foot; which 
renewed his grief for the loſs of his Dapple : but he bore 
it chearfully, with the thought that his maſter was now 
in the ready road, and juit upon the point of being 
an emperor: for he made no doubt that he was tg 
marry that princeſs, and be at leaſt king of Micomicon; 
only he was troubled to think, that that kingdom was 
in the land of the Negroes, and that the people, who 
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were to be his ſubjects, were all blacks: but he pre- 
ſently bethought himſelf of a ſpecial remedy, and ſaid 
to himſelf ; What care I, if my ſubjects be blacks * 
What have I to do, but to ſlip them off, and bring 
them over to Spain, where I may ſell them for ready 
money; with which money I may buy ſome title or 
employment, on which I may live at my eaſe all the 
days of my life? No! ſleep on, and have neither ſenſe 
nor capacity. to manage matters, nor to ſell thirty or 
ten thouſand ſlaves in the turn of a hand *. Before god, 
[ will make them fly, little and big, or as I can: and, 
et them be never ſo black, I will transform them into 
white and yellow: let me alone to lick my own fingers. 
With theſe conceits he went on, ſo buſied, and ſo ſatiſ- 
hed, that he forgot the pain of travelling on foot, 
All this Cardenio and the prieſt beheld from behind 
the buſhes, and did not know how to contrive to join 
companies: but the prieſt, who was a grand ſchemiſt, 
ſoon hit upon an expedient ; which was, that, with a 
pair of ſciſlars, which he carried in a caſe, be whipped 
off Cardenio's beard in an inſtant ; then put him on a 
grey capouch, and gave him his own black cloak, 
himſelf remaining in his breeches and doublet : and 
now Cardenio made fo different a figure from what 
he did before, that he would not have known himſelf, 
though he had looked in a glaſs. This being done, 
though the others were got a good way before them, 
while they were thus diſguiſing themſelves, they eaftly 
got firſt into the high road ; for the rockineſs and nar- 
rowneſs of the way would not permit thoſe on horſe- 
back to go on ſo faſt as thoſe on foot. In ſhort, they 
got into the plain at the foot of the mountain; and, 
when Don Quiæote and his company came out, the 
prieſt ſet himſelf to gaze at him very earneſtly for ſome 
time, giving ſigns as if he began to know him: and, 
after he had ſtood a pretty while viewing him, he ran 
to him with open arms, crying aloud: In an happy 
hour are you met, mirrour of chivalry, my noble coun- 
tryman Don Quixote de la Mancha, the flower and 


* Literally, while one may ſay, give me thoſe Ara cut. 
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cream of gentility, the ſhelter and relief of the needy, 
the quinteſſence of knights-errant ! and, in ſaying this 
he embraced Den Quixote by the knee of his lett leg, 
who, being amazed at what he ſaw and heard, ſet 


myſelf mounted on Pegaſus, or on a Cebra &, or the 
ſprightly courſer beſtrid by the famous Moor Muzaraque, 
who lies to this day enchanted in the great mountain 
Zulema, not far diſtant from the grand Compluto +, 
1 did not think of that, dear Signor licenciate, faid 
Don Quix te; and I know my lady the princeſs will, 
for my ſake, order her ſquire to accommodate you 
with the ſaddle of his mule ; and he may ride behind, 
if the beaſt will carry double. I believe ſhe will, an. 
ſwered the princeſs ; and I know it will be needleſs to 
lay my commands upon my ſquire; for he is ſo cour- 
teous and well-bred, that he will not ſuffer an eccleſi- 
aſtic to go on foot, when he may ride. Very true, 
anſwered the barber; and alighting in an inſtant, com- 
plimented the prieſt with the ſaddle, which he accepted 
of without much entreaty. But it unluckily happened, 
that, as the barber was getting up behind, the mule, 
which was no other than an hackney, and conſequently 
a vicious jade, flung up her hind-legs twice or thrice 
into the air, and, had they met with maſter Nicholas 
breaſt or head, he would have given his coming for 


W 

himſelf to conſider him attentively : at length he kney v 
him, and was ſurprized to ſee him, and made no ſmal b. 
effort to alight ; but the prieſt would not ſuffer it: v 
whereupon Don 2uixo/e ſaid; Permit me, Signor licen. fr 
ciate, to alight; for it is not fit I ſhould be on horſe. Wil {: 
back, and ſo reverend a perſon as your worſhip on Wl 
foot. I will by no means conſent to it, ſaid the prieſt: y 
let your greatneſs continue on horſeback ; for on horſe. Wl « 
back you atchieve the greateſt exploits and adventure, 7 
that our age hath heheld : as for me, who am a prick, h 
though unworthy, it will ſuffice me to get up behind e 
ſome one of theſe gentlemen who travel with you, if \ 
it be not too troubleſome to them; and I ſhall fancy ! 
g 


A ſwift beaſt of Africa, like a mule. | | 
+ An univerſity of Spain, now Alcala de Henares. 
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Hon Quixote to the devil. However, he was ſo fright- 
ed, that he tumbled to the ground, with ſo little heed 
of his beard, that it fell off : and, perceiving himſelf 
| without it, he had no other ſhift but to cover his face 
with both hands, and to cry out that his jaw-bone was 
broke. Don Quixote, ſeeing that bundle of a beard, 
without jaws, and without blood, lying at a diſtance 
from the face of the fallen ſquire, ſaid : As god ſhall 
fave me, this is very wonderful! no barber could have 
ſhaved of his beard more clean and ſmooth. The 
prieſt, who ſaw the danger their project was in of being 
diſcovered, immediately picked up -the beard, anc 
ran with it to maſter Nicholas, who ſtill lay bemoaning 
himſelf; and holding his head cloſe to his breaſt, at 
one jerk he fixed it on again, muttering over him ſome 
words, which he ſaid were a ſpecihc charm for faſten- 
| ing on beards, as they ſhould ſoon ſee : and, when all 
was adjuſted, he left him, and the ſquire remained as 
well-bearded, and as whole, as before: at which Don 
Quixote marvelled greatly, and deſired the prieſt, when 
he had leiſure, to teach him that charm ; for he was of 
opinion, that it's virtue muſt extend farther than the 
faltening-on of beards, ſince it was clear, that, where the 
| beard was torn off, the fleſh muſt be left wounded and 
bloody, and, ſince it wrought a perfect cure, it muſt 
be good for other things beſides beards. It is fo, ſaid 
| the prieſt, and promiſed to teach it him the very firſt _ 
opportunity. They now agreed, that the prieſt ſhould 
get up firſt, and that they ſhould all three ride by turns, 
till they came to the inn, which was about two leagues 
off. 1 419 5 | 
The three being mounted, that is to ſay, Don Quixote, 
the princeſs, and the prieſt; and the other three on 
| foot, to wit, Cardenio, the barber, and Sancho Pana; 
| Don Quixote ſaid to the damſel: Your grandeur, ma- 
dam, will be pleaſed to lead on which way you like 
beſt. And, before ſhe could reply, the licenciate faid 

| Towards what kingdom would your ladyſhip go ? to- 
wards that of Micomicon, I preſume : for it muſt be 

| thither, or I know little of kingdoms. She, being 
perfect in her leſſon, knew very well ſhe was to — 
553 | | | E55 
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Yes, and therefore ſaid ; Yes, Signor, my way lies to. 
ward that kingdom. If it be fo, faid the prieſt, . Horn 
' muſt paſs through our village, and from thence yy 
mult go firaight to Cartagena, where you may take 
ſhipping in god's name; and, if you have a fair wind, 
a {ſmooth ſea, and no ſtorms, in little leſs than nine 
years you may get ſight of the great lake Meona, 
mean Metis, which is little more than an hundred dap 
journey on this ſide of your highneſs's kingdom. Von 
are miſtaken, good fir, ſaid ſhe ;-for-it is not two years 
ſince I left it; and though, in truth, I had very bad 
weather during the whole paſſage, I am already go 
hither, and behold with my eyes, what I fo much 
longed for, namely, Signor Hon Quiæote de la Mancha, 
the fame of whoſe valour reached my ears the moment 
I ſet foot in Spain, and put me upon finding him out, 
that I might recommend myſelf to his courteſy, and 

commit the juſtice of my cauſe to the valour of his in- 
vincible arm. No more; ceaſe your compliments, aid 
Don Quixote, for I am an enemy-to all fort of flattery; 
and though this be not ſuch, full my chaſte ears are 
offended at this kind of diſcourſe. What I can fay, 
dear madam, is, that, whether | have valour, or not, 
what I have, or have not, ſhall be employed in your 
ſervice, even to the loſs of my life: and ſo, leaving 
theſe things to a proper time, I deſire, that Signor the 
licenciate would tell me, what has brought him into 
theſe parts, ſo alone, ſo unattended, and fo lightly 
clad, that J am ſurprized at it. To this I ſhall an- 
ſwer briefly, replied the prieſt. Your worſhip, then, 
is to know, Signor Don Quixote, that I, and maſter 
Nicholas, our friend and barber, were going to Sevi. 
to recover ſome monies, which a relation of mine, who 
went away many years ago to the Indies, had ſent me: 
and it was no inconſiderable ſum ; for it was above ſix. 
ty thouſand pieces of eight, all of due weight, which 
is no trivial matter: and paſſing yeſterday thro” theſe 
parts, we were ſet upon by four highway robbers, who 
ſtripped us of all we had, to our very beards, and in 
ſuch a manner, that the barber thought it expedient to 
put on a counterfeit one; and, as for this youth here 
Ts (pointing 
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pointing to Cardenis] you ſee how they have tranſ- 


es to. | 

we ormed his“. And the beſt of the ſtory is, that it is 
you Wublickly reported hereabouts, that the perſons, who 
take WF obbed eus, were certain galley-ſlaves, who, they ſay, 
Vind vere ſet at liberty, near this very place, by a man fo 


aliant, that, in ſpite of the commiſſary and all his 


Nine 

4, | Wards, he let them all looſe: and, without all doubt, 
day; Ine muſt needs have been out of his ſenſes, or as great 
You rogue as they, or one void of all conſcience and hu- 


manity, that could let looſe the wolf among the ſheep, 
the fox among the hens, and the waſps among the 
honey. He has defrauded juſtice of her due, and has 
ſet himſelf up againft his king and natural lord, by act- 
ing againft his lawful authority: he has, I ſay, diſabled 


gent the gallies of their hands, and diſturbed the many years 
out, ces of the holy brotherhood : in a word, he has 
and done a deed whereby he may loſe his ſoul and his body, 
in. and get nothing by the bargain. Sancho had related to 
ſaid the prieſt and the barber the adventure of the galley- 
iy; ſlaves, atchieved with fo much glory by his maſter ; - 
are and therefore the prieſt laid it on thick in the relation, 
ay, to ſee what Don Quixote would do, or ſay ; whoſe co- 
zot, WM lour changed at every word, and yet he dorf not own, 
our that he had been the deliverer of thoſe worthy gentle- 
ing men. Theſe, ſaid the prieſt, were the perſons that 
the robbed us; and god of his mercy pardon him, who 
ato prevented their being carried to the puniſhment they ſo 


tly richly deſerved, 
" . CHAP. III. 


ter | | 
il, Nich treats of the pleaſant and ingenious method of 
ho drawing our enamoured knight from the very rigorous 7 
e: Penance he had impoſed on himſelf. 5 
ch 8 had the prieſt done ſpeaking, when Sancho 
ſe ſaid : By my troth, ſignor licenciate, it was my 
o maſter who did this feat; not but I gave him fair warn- 
in ing, and adviſed him to beware what he did, and that 
0 | | 
e * The prieſt had clipped off Cardenio's beard in haſte, * 
| : | % " 
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it was a fin to ſet them at liberty, for that they wer 
all going to the gallies for being moſt notorious villain 
Blockhead, ſaid Don Quixote, knights-errant have 10 
thing to do, nor does it concern them, to enguin 
whether the afflicted, enchained and oppreſſed, whon 
they meet upon the road, are reduced to thoſe circun, 
ſtances, or that diſtreſs, by their faults, or their mi. 
fortunes: they are bound to aſſiſt them merely as be. 
ing in diſtreſs, and to regard their ſufferings alone, ay 
not their crimes. I lighted on a bead. roll and ſtringo 
miſerable wretches, and did by them what my profe. 
on requires of me; and for the reſt I care not: an 
whoever takes it amiſs, faving the holy dignity of fy. 
nor the licenciate, and his honourable perſon, I {a 
he knows little of the principles of chivalry, and he 
like a baſe-born ſon of a whore : and this I will mike 
good with my ſword in the moſt ample manner. Thi 
he ſaid, ſettling himſelf in his ſtirrups, and clapping 
down the vizor of his helmet; for the barber's baſon, 
which, in his account, was Mambrino's helmet, hung 
at his ſaddle-bow, *till it could be repaired of the da. 
mages it had received from the galley-ſlaves. 
Dorothea, who was witty, and of a pleaſant diſpoſ- 
tion, already. perceiving Don Quixote's frenzy, and that 
every body, except Sancho Panga, turned him into f. 
dicule, reſolved not to be behind-hand with the reſt ; and 
ſeeing him in ſuch a heat, ſaid to him, Sir knight, be 
N to remember the boon you have promiſed me, 
and that you are thereby engaged not to intermeddle in 
any other adventure, be it ever ſo. urgent: therefore 
aſſuage your wrath; for if Signor the licenciate had 
known, that the galley-ſlaves were freed by that invin. 
Cible arm, he would ſooner have ſewed up his mouth 
with three ſtitches, and thrice have bit his tongue, than 
he would have ſaid a word that might redound to the 
diſparagement of your worſhip. I would ſo, I ſwear, 
quoth the prieſt, and even ſooner have pulled off a 
muſiachio. I will ſay no more, madam, ſaid Dor 
Quixote; and I will repreſs that juſt indignation raiſed 
in my breaſt, and will go on peaceably and quietly, til 
TI have accompliſhed for you the promiſed boon, But, 
| gn. 
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1 requital of this good intention, I beſeech you to tell 
me, if it be not too much trouble, what is your” grie- 
ance, and who, how many, and of what ſort, are the 


8 of 
ey Wer 
Villaing 


nquire iWperſons, on whom I muſt take due, ſatisfactory, and 
Whon complete revenge. That I will do, with all my heart, 
-1rcun N anſwered Dorothea, if it will not prove tedious and irk- 
ir mi ome to you to hear nothing but afflictions and misfor- 


as be. 
e, and 
ring g 


rofeſſ. 


tunes. Not at all, dear madam, anſwered Don Quixote. 
To which Dorothea replied ; fince it is ſo, pray favour 
me with your attention. She had no ſooner ſaid this, 
but Cardenio and the barber placed themſelves on each 


and de of her, to hear what kind of ſtory the ingenious” 
of fg Dorothea would invent. The ſame did Sancho, who 
I WM was as much deceived about her as his maſter, And ſhe, 
d he atter ſettling herſelf well in her ſaddle, with a hem or 


make two, and the like preparatory airs, began, with much 
_ 11 good humour, in the manner following. 

Pping In the finſt place you muſt know, gentlemen, that 
daſon my name is Here ſhe ſtopped ſhort, having for- 
got the name the prieſt had given her; but he preſently 
e la-W helped her out; for he knew what ſhe ſtopped at, and 
faid; It is no wonder, madam, that your grandeur 
ſhould be diſturbed, and in ſome confuſion, at recount- 
[that ing your misfortunes ; for they are often of ſuch a na- 
0 1. ture, as to deprive us of our memory, and make us 

and forget our very names; as they have now done by your 
, be hign ladyſhip, who have forgotten that you are called 
me, the princeſs Micomicona, rightful heireſs of the great 
le in kingdom of Micomicon: and with this intimation your 
fore I grandeur may eaſily bring back to your doleful remem- 

had brance whatever you have a mind to relate. You are 

Vn. in the right, anſwered the damſel, and henceforward 1 
uth WY believe it will be needleſs to give me any more hints; 
han WW for I ſhall be able to conduct my true hiſtory to a con- 

the cluſion without them. | | 


al, My father, who was called Jinacrio the wiſe, was 
Fa very learned in what they call art magic, and knew, 
on by his ſcience, that my mother, who was called queen 


ed Xaramilia, ſhould die before him, and that he himſelf 
al muſt, ſoon after, depart this life, and I be left an or- 
ut, phan, deprived both of father and mother. But * 
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he uſed to ſay, did not trouble him ſo much, as d 
certain foreknowledge he had, that a monftrg, 
giant, lord of a great iſland, almoſt bordering upon 
our kingdom, called Pan. land. of the yloomy felt 
(for it is averred, that, though his eyes itand right, and 
in their proper place, he always looks aſkew as if he 
ſquinted; and this he does out of pure malignity, u 
ſcare and frighten thoſe he looks at :) I ſay, he kney 
that this giant would take the advaritage of my being 
an orphan, and invade my kingdom with a mighty 
force, and take it all from me, without leaving me the 
ſmalleſt village to hide my head in: but that it was in 
my power to avoid all this ruin and misfortune, by mar. 
rying nim; though, as far as he could underſtand, he 
never believed I would hearken to ſo unequal a match: 
and in this he told the truth; for it never entered into 
my head to marry this giant, nor any other, though 
never ſo huge and unmeaſurable. My father ſaid ally, 
that, aſter his death, when I ſhould find Pandafilani 
begin to invade my kingdom, he adviſed me not to 
ſtay to make any defence, for that would be my ruin; 
but, if I would avoid death, and prevent the total de. 
ſtruction of my faithful and loyal ſubjects, my belt way 
was, freely to quit the kingdom to him without oppoſiti 
on, ſince it would not be poſiible for me to defend mylelt 
againft the helliſh power of the giant, and immedaately 
to jet out, with a few attendants, for Spain, where | 
ſhould find a remedy for my diſtreſs, by meeting with 
a knight errant, whoſe fame, about that time, _ ſhould 
extend +{ſelf all over this kingdom, and whoſe name, 
if I remember right, was to be, Don Agote, or Don 
Gigete. Don Quixote, you would ſay, Madam, quoth 
Sancho Panga, or, as others call him, the knight of the 
ſori owful figure. You are in the right, ſaid Dorothea. 
He ſaid farther, that he was to be tall and thin-viſaged, 
and, that, on his right ſide, under the left ſhoulder, 
or thereabouts, he was to have a grey mole. with hairs 
like briſtles. 

Don Yuixote, hearing this, ſaid to his ſquire: Here, 
ſon Sancho, help me to ſtrip :. Iwould know whether [ 
am the knight propheſied of by that wiſe king. 4 

| | : WQui 
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ould you pull off your cloaths, Sir? ſaid Dorothea. 


ba o ſee whether I have the mole your father ſpoke of, 
k cred Don Quixote. You need not ſtrip, ſaid Sancho; 
Tag nos, you have a mole with thoſe ſame marks on the 
* idge of your back, which is a ſign of being a ſtrong 


an. It is enough, ſaid Dorothea ; for, among friends, 
ye mult not ſtand upon trifles ; and whether it be on 


oy he ſhoulder, or the back-bone, Imports little; it is 
den ficient that there is a mole, let it be where it will, 
oh ſince it is all the ſame fleſh : and doubtleſs my good 
"a father hit right in every thing, and I have not aimed 


amiſs in recommending myſelf to Signor Don Quixote; 
for he muſt be the knight of whom my father 
ſoke, ſince the features of his face correſpond ex- 
actly with the great fame he has acquired, not 
only in Spain, but in all /a Mancha“: for I was 
hardly landed in Oſſune, before I heard ſo many ex- 
[ploits of his recounted, that my mind immediately gave 
me, that he muſt be the very perſon I came to ſeek. 
% Wy Put dear madam, how came you to land at Quna? 
anſwered Don Quixote, ſince it is no ſea-port town. 
de. hut, before Dorothea could reply, the prieſt, interpo- 
12 fing, ſaid; doubtleſs the princeſs meant to ſay, that, af- 
u. ter ſhe had landed at Malaga, the firſt place where ſhe 
ſer heard news of your worſhip, was Ohung. That was 
my meaning, ſaid Dorothea. It is very likely, quoth 
ebe prieſt; pleaſe your majeſty to proceed. I have lit- 
th tle more to add, replied Dorothea, but that, having, at 
lat, had the good fortune to meet with Signor Don 
Quixote, J already look upon myſelf as queen and mi- 


ic, : 
5 ſtreſs of my whole kingdom, ſince he, out of his cour- 
th teſy and generoſity, has promiſed, in compliance with 
N my requeſt, to go with me wherever I pleaſe to carry 
4 * This whimſical Anti- climax puts one in mind of the inſtances 
of that figure in the Art of fanking in poetry, eſpecially this: 

T . | 

1 | Under the tropics is our language ſpote, 


And part of Flanders bath recei vd cur yoke, | 
Pope's and Swift's Miſcellanies, vol. iii. p. 57. 


Shelton taking it (L ſuppoſe) for an ertor of the preſs, has put - 


7 
[ thiepia for la Mancha, | 
4 | him ; 
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him; which ſhall be only where he may have a fight 
of Pandaßlando of the gloomy fight, that he may {lay 
him, and reſtore to me what is ſo unjuſtly uſurped from 
me: for all this is to come about with the greateſt eaſe, 
according to the prophecy of the avi/e Tinac rio, my 
good father; who, moreover, left it written in Chl. 
dean, or Greek (for I cannot read them) that, if this 
knight of the prophecy, after he has cut off the piant' 
head, ſhould have a mind to marry me, I ſhould in. 
mediately ſubmit to be his lawful wife, without any te. 
_ ply. and give him poſſeſſion of my kingdom, together 
with my perſon, _ | „ 
What think you now, friend Sancho? quoth Din 
Quixote: do you not hear what paſſes? did not I tell 
you ſo? ſee whether we have not now a kingdom to 
command, and a queen to marry? I ſwear it is ſo, 
quoth Sancho, and pox take him for a ſon of a whore, 
who will not marry as ſoon as Signor Pandafilandt's 
weaſon is cut. About it then: her majeſty's a dainty 
bit; I wiſh all the fleas in my bed were no worle, 
And ſo ſaying, he cut a couple of capers in the air, with 
ſigns of very great joy ; and preſently, laying hold of 
the reins of Dorothea's mule, and making her ſtop, he 
fell down upon his knees before her, beſeeching her to 0 
give him her hand to kiſs, in token that he acknow- ſa 
ledged her for his queen and miiireſs. Which of the . 
| by-ſtanders could forbear laughing to ſee the madneſs l 
of the maſter and the ſimplicity of the man ? In ſhort, 3 
Dorothea held out her hand to him, and promiſed him ye 


to make him a great lord in her kingdom, when hea- l 
ven ſhould be ſo propitious, as to put her again in poſ- A 
ſeſſion of it. Sancho returned her thanks in ſuch expreſ- g 


ſions, as ſet the company again a laughing. 

This, gentlemen, continued Dorothea, is my hiſto- : 
ry: it remains only to tell you, that, of all the attend- WW" 
ants I brought with me out of my kingdom,” I have 
none left but this honeſt ſquire with the long beard ; : 
for the reſt were all drowned in a violent ſtorm, which 
overtook us in fight of the port. He and I got aſhore | 
on a couple of planks, as it were by miracle; ſo that | 
the whole progreſs of my life is all miracle and myſtery, 

| | as 
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45 you may have obſerved. And if I have exceeded in 


any thing, or not been ſo exact as I ought to have been, 
Jet it be imputed to what Signor the licenciate ſaid, at 
the beginning of my ſtory, that continual and extraordi- 
nary troubles deprive the ſufferers of their very memory. 
[ will preſerve mine, O high and worthy lady, ſaid Don 
Quixote, under the greateſt that can befal me in your 


ſervice; and ſo I again confirm the promiſe I have made 


you, and I ſwear to bear you company to the end of 
the world, till I come to grapple with that fierce enemy 
of yours, whoſe proud head 1 intend, with the help of 

od, and of this my arm, to cut off, with the edge 
of this (I will not ſay good) ſword ; thanks to Gines de 

Paſſamonte, who carried of my own *. This he mut- 

tered between his teeth, and went on ſaying ; And, after 
having cut it off, and put you into peaceable poſſeſſion 
of your dominions, it ſhall be left to your own will to 
diſpoſe of your perſon as you ſhall think proper; ſince, 
while my memory is taken up, my will inthralled, and 
my underſtanding ſubjected to her —— I ſay no more, 
it is impoſſible I ſhould prevail apon myſelf ſo much as 
to think of marrying, though 1t were a phoenix. 

What Don Quixote ſaid laſt, about not marrying, was 
{o diſpleaſing to Sancho, that, in a great fury, he ſaid, 
raiſing his voice: I vow and ſwear, Signor Don Duix- 
ite, your worſhip cannot be in your right fenſes : how 
elle is it poſſible you ſhould ſcruple to marry ſo high a 
princeſs as this lady is? Think you fortune is to offer 
you at every turn, ſuch good luck as ſhe now offers? 
Is my lady Dulcinea, think you, more beautiful? No, 
indeed, not by half; nay, I could almoſt fay, ſhe is not 
worthy to tie this lady's ſhoe-ſtring. I am like, indeed, 
to get the earldom I expect, if your worſhip ſtands 
fiſhing for muſhrooms in the bottom of the ſea. Marry, 
marry out of hand, in the devil's name, and take this 
kingdom that is ready to drop into your mouth; and, 
when you are a king, make me a marquis or a lord- 


* Tt does not appear by the ſtory, either that Grnes took away Don 
Nuixote's ſword, or that the knight had any way exchanged his 
own for another. NE 

lieutenant, 
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 ſcoffer, who, think you, has gained this kingdom, and 


marry this princeſs, it 1s plain the kingdom will not 
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lieutenant, and then the devil take all the reſt if he vil 
Don Quixote, hearing ſuch blaſphemies againſt his lad 
Dul:inea, could not bear it, and lifting up his launce 
without ſpeaking a word to Sancho, or giving him the 
leaſt warning“, gave him two ſuch blows, that he laid 
him flat on the ground; and, had not Dorothea calle 
out to him to hold his hand, doubtleſs he had killed hin 
there upon the fpot. Think you, ſaid he o him, af. 
ter ſome pauſe, pitiful ſcoundrel, that I am always tg 
ſtand with my hands in my pockets, and that there i 
nothing to be done but tranſgreſſing on your fide, and 
pardoning on mine? never think it, you excommuni. 
cated varlet; for ſo you are without doubt, fince you 
have dared to ſpeak ill of the peerleſs Du/cinea. And 
do you not know, ruſtic, ſlave, beggar, that, were it 
not for the force ſhe infuſes into my arm, I ſhould 
not have enough to kill a flea? Tell me, envenomed 


« > =D 


cut off the head of this giant, and made you a mar- 
quis (for all this I look upon as already done) but the 
valour of Dulcinea, employing my arm as the inſtru. 
ment of her exploits? ſhe fights in me, and overcomes 
in me; and in her T live and breathe, and of her! 
hold my life and being. O whoreſon villain! what 
ingratitude, when you ſee yourſelf exalted from the 
duſt of the earth to the title of a lord, to make fo 
| baſe a return for ſo great a benefit, as to ſpeak con- 
temptuouſly of the hand that raiſed you! Sancho was 
not ſo much hurt, but he heard all his maſter ſaid to 
him; and, getting up pretty nimbly, he ran behind 
Dorcth:a's palfrey, and from thence ſaid to his ma- 
ſter : Pray, Sir, tell me, if you are reſolved not to 


be yours, and then what favours will you be able to 
beſtow on me? This is what I complain of. Marry 
her, Sir, once for all, now we have her, as it were, 
rained down upon us from heaven, and afterwards you 
may converſe with my lady Dulcinea ; for, I think, it 
is no new thing for kings to keep miſſes. , As to the 


© Literally, <vizbut ſaying, this mouth is mine. 
matter 


cr 
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matter of beauty, I have nothing to ſay to that; for, 
if I muſt ſpeak the truth, I really think them both very 
well to paſs, though I never ſaw the lady Dulcinea. 
How ! never ſaw her, blaſphemous traitor ! ſaid Dor 
Quixote: have you not juſt brought me a meſſage 
from her? I fay, I did not ſee her fo leiſurely, ſaid 


Sancho, as to take particular notice of her beauty, 


and her features, piece by piece ; but ſhe looks well 
enough at a bluſh. Now I excuſe you, ſaid Dox 
Quixote, and pardon me the diſpleaſure I have given 


you; for the firſt motions are not in our own power. 


1 have found it ſo, anſwered Sancho; and ſo, in me, 
the defire of talking is always a firſt motion, and I 
cannot forbear uttering, for once at leaſt, whatever 


comes to my tongue's end. For all that, quoth Don 
Quixote, take heed, Sancho, what it is you utter; for 


the pitcher goes ſo often to the well I ſay no more. 
Well then, anſwered Sancho, god is in heaven, who 
ſees all guiles, and ſhall be judge who does moſt harm, 
I, in not ſpeaking well, or your worſhip in not doing 
ſo. Let there be no more of this, ſaid Dorothea ; 


run, Sancho, and kiſs your maſter's hand, and aſk him 


forgiveneſs ; and henceforward go more warily to work 
with your praiſes and diſpraiſes; and ſpeak no ill of 


| that lady Tobo/o, whom I do not know any otherwiſe 
than as I am her humble ſervant; and put your truſt 
in god, for there will not be wanting an eſtate for you 


to live upon like a prince. Sancho went hanging his 
head, and begged his maſter's hand, which he gave 
him with great gravity ; and, when he had kiſſed it, 
Don Quixote gave Sancho his blefling, and told him he 
would have him get on a little before, for he had 


ſome queſtions to put to him, and wanted to talk with 
him about ſome matters of great conſequence. San 


cho did ſo; and, when they were got a little before 
the reſt, Don Quixote ſaid: Since your return, I have 
had neither opportunity nor leiſure to enquire after 
many particulars concerning the meſſage you carried, 


and the anſwer you brought back ; and now, that for- 


tune affords us time and leiſure, do not deny me the 


ſatisfaction you may give me by ſuch good news. 
G 
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Aſk me what queſtions you pleaſe, Sir, anſwered Say. 


cho: I warrant I ſhall get out as well as I got in. By: 


I beſeech your worſhip, dear Sir, not to be fo yer; 
revengeful for the future. Why do you preſs that, 


Sancho? quoth Don Quixote. Becauſe, replied Saz. 


cho, the blows you were pleaſed to beſtow on me, 
even now, were rather on account of the quarrel the 
devil raifed between us the other night, than for what] 
ſaid againſt my lady Dulcinea, whom I love and reve. 
rence, like any relic (though ſhe be not one) only a; 


ſhe belongs to your worſhip. No more of theſe dif. 


courſes, Sancho, on your life, ſaid Don Quixote; for 


they offend me: 1 forgave you before, and you know 
the common ſaying, For a new fin à new penance. 


W ile they were thus talking, they ſaw coming along 
the ſame road, in which they were going, a man ri. 
ding upon an aſs ; and, when he came near, he ſeemed 
to be a gypſy: but Sancho Par;a, who, wherever 


he ſaw an aſs, had his eyes and his ſoul fixed there, 


had ſcarce ſeen the man when he knew him to be Gizzs 
de Paſſamonte, and, by the clue of the gypſy, found 
the bottom of his afs : for it was really Dapple, upon 


which Pa//amorte rode; who, that he might not be 
known, and that he might ſell the aſs the better, had 
put himſelf into the garb of a gypſy, whoſe language, 
as well as ſeveral others, he could ſpeak as readily as 
if they were his own native tongues. Sancho ſaw and 
knew him, and ſcarce had he ſeen and known him, 
When he cried out to him aloud ; Ah, rogue Ginefilis, 


leave my darling, let go my life, rob me not of my 
repoſe, quit my aſs, leave my delight; fly, whoreſon ; 
get you gone, thief, and relinquiſh what is not your 


_ own. There needed not ſo many words, nor ſo much 


railing : for, at the firſt word, Gines nimbly diſmount- 
ed, and taking to his heels, as if it had been a race, 
he was gone in an inſtant, and out of reach of them 
all. Sancho ran to his Dapple, and embracing him, 
iaid ; how have you done, my deareſt Dapple, delight 
of my eyes, my ſweet companion? and then he kiſſed 
and careſſed him, as if he had been a human creature. 


The aſs held his peace, and ſuffered himſelf to be kiſſed 


and 


— — 
i . . hs 
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and careſſed by Sancho, without anſwering him one word. 
They all came ap, and wiſhed him joy of the finding 


his Dapf/e 3 eſpecially Din Quixote, who aſſured him, | 


that he did not, for all this, revoke the order for the 
three colts. Sancho thanked him heartily. 
While this paſſed, the prieſt ſaid to Dorothea, that 


| ſhe had performed her part very ingeniouſly, as well 


in the contrivance of the ſtory, as in its brevity, and 
the reſemblance it bore to the narrations in books of 
chivalry. She ſaid, ſhe had often amuſed herſelf with 


reading ſuch kind of books but that ſhe did not know 


the ſituation of provinces or of ſea- ports and therefore 
had ſaid at a venture, that ſhe landed at Oſuna. 
J found it was fo, faid the prieſt, and therefore I im- 


| mediately ſaid what you heard, which ſet all to rights. 


But is it not ſtrange to ſee how readily this unhappy 


| centleman believes all theſe inventions and lyes, only 


becauſe they are dreſſed up in the ſtile and manner of 
the follies of his books? It is, indeed, ſaid Cærdenio, 
and ſomething ſo rare, and unſeen before, that I much 
queſtion whether there be any genius, with all the li- 
berty of invention and fiction, capable of hitting ſo 
extraordinary a character. There is another thing 


remarkable in it, ſaid the prieſt, which is, that, ſet - 


ting aſide the follies this honeſt gentleman utters in 
every thing relating to his madneſs, he can diſcourſe 


very ſenſibly upon other points, and ſeems to have a 


clear and ſettled judgment in all things; inſomuch that, 
if you do not touch him upon the ſubject of chivalries, 


you would never ſuſpect but that he had a ſound under- 


standing. . | 4 
While the reſt went on in this converſation, Dor 


Quixote proceeded in his, and ſaid to Sancho; friend 


- 


® Our tranſlators have all miſtaken the ſenſe of this paſſage, and 


render it as if Cardenio meant to ſay, that the character of Dow 
Quixote was ſo extraordinary a one, that, in his opinion, the moſt 
ingenious writer could not draw ſuch AN OTHER. But this is low 


ard flat, in compariſon of Cervantes's true meaning, which, by 
exaggerating the difficulty of drawing the very character (not one 


Ee it) of Don Quixote, dees, in the moſt ingenious and artful 
manner, inſinuate his own {kill and dexterity in bittiog it. 
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Panga, let us forget what is paſt; and tell me now, 
all rancour and animoſity apart, where, how, and 
when did you find Dulcinea ? what was ſhe doing 
what did you ſay to her? what anſwer did ſhe retum 
how did ſhe look, when ſhe read my letter ? who tran. 
ſcribed it for you ? and whatever elſe, in this caſe, i; 
worth knowing, enquiring after, or being ſatisfied in, 
inform me of all, without adding or diminiſhing to give 
me pleaſure, or curtailing aught to deprive me of an 
ſatisfaction. Sir, anſwered Sancho, if I muſt tell the 

truth, no body tranſcribed the letter for me; for I car. 
ried no letter at all. It is as you ſay, quoth Don 
Quixote; for I found the pocket-book, I had written 
it in, two days after your departure; which troubled 
me exceedingly, not knowing what you would do, 
when you ſhould find you had no letter; and I ſtill be- 
lieved you would come back, as ſoon as you ſhould 

miſs it. So I ſhould have done, anſwered Sancho, had 
I not got it by heart, when your worſhip read it to 
me, and ſo perfectly, that I related it to a pariſh-clerk, 
who wrote it down, as I diQtated it, ſo exactly, that 
he ſaid, though he had read many letters of excom- 
munication, he had never ſeen or read fo pretty a letter 
as that in all the days of his life. And have you it 
ſtill by heart, Sancho? ſaid Don Quixote. No, Sir, an- 

ſwered Sancho: for, after I had delivered it, ſeeing it 
was to be of no farther uſe, I forgot it on purpoſe; 
and if I remember aught of it, it is that of the high and 
ſubterrane (I mean ſovereign ) lady, and the concluſion, W 
thine, "till death, the knight of the forrowful figure: 
and, between theſe two things, I put above three hun- 
dred ſouls and lives, and dear eyes. 


CHAP. N. 
Of the weliſhing converſation, aubich paſſed between 
Don Quixote and his /quire Sancho Pampa, avith 


other accidents. 


LL this does not diſpleaſe me; go on, ſaid Dan 
Quixote. You arrived; and what was that queen 
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ol beauty doing? Without doubt, you found her ſtring- 
ing pearls, or embroidering ſome device with threads 
of gold for this her captive knight. No, I did not, 
anſwered Sancho ; but I found her winnowing two 
buſhels of wheat in a back-yard of her houſe. Then 
make account, faid Don Quixote, that the grams of 
that wheat were ſo many grains of pearl, when touched 
by her hands. And did you take notice, friend, whe- 
ther the wheat was fine, or the ordinary fort? It was 
neither, anſwered Sancho, but of the reddiſh kind. Be 
aſſured however, quoth Don Quixote, that when win- 
nowed by her hands, it certainly made the fineſt man- 
chet bread : but go on. When you gave her my let- 
ter, did ſhe kiſs it? Did ſhe put it upon her head ®. 
Did ſhe uſe any ceremony worthy of ſuch a letter? or 
what did ſhe do? When I was going to give it her, 
anſwered Sancho, ſhe was very buſy in winnowing a 
good ſieve-full of the wheat; and ſhe ſaid to me: 
Lay the letter, friend, upon that ſack; for I can- 
not read it till I have done winnowing all that is here. 
Diſcreet lady] ſaid Don Quixote; this was, to be ſure, 
that ſhe might read it, and entertain herſelf with it, 
at leiſure. Proceed, Sancho: while ſhe was thus em- 
ployed, what diſcourſe had ſhe with you ? what did 
ſhe enquire of you concerning me? and what did you 
anſwer? Make an end; tell it me all; leave not a tit- 
tle at the bottom of the ink-horn. She aſked me no- 
thing, ſaid Sancho; but I told her how your worſhip 
was doing penance, for her ſervice, among theſe rocks, 
naked from the waifte upwards , as if you were a 
favage, ſleeping on the ground, not eating bread on 
a napkin, not combing your beard, weeping, and 
curſing your fortune. In ſaying that I curſed my for- 
tune, you ſaid amiſs, quoth Don Quixote: I rather 
bleſs it, and ſhall bleſs it all the days of my life, 


A mark of the profoundeſt reſpect. 

+ The author ſeems here to have forgot himſelf a little 3 for in 
the deſcription of Don Quixote's penance (book 3. ch. 11.) we find 
» him naked from the waiſte downwards; which occafioned Sancho's 

8 | ſzcing what he ſhould not have ſeen. EN 


| for 
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for having made me worthy to love ſo high a lady a 
Dulcinea de, Toboſo. So high indeed, anſwered Sanhy, 
that, in good faith, ſhe is a handful taller than I am. 
Why, how, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, have you mea. 
{ured with her? I meaſured thus, anſwered Sancho: 
as J was helping her to put a ſack of wheat upon an 
als, we ſtood 1o cloſe, that I perceived ſhe was taller 
than I by more than a full ſpan. If it be ſo, replied 
Don Quixote, does the not accompany and ſet off thiz 
ſtature of body with a thouſand millions of. graces of 
the mind? But, Sancho, conceal not one thing from 
me: when you ftood ſo near her, did you not per. 
ceive a Sabean odour, an aromatic fragrancy, and 
ſomething ſo ſweet, that I know not what name to give 
it? I fay, a ſcent, a ſmell, as if you were in ſome 
curious glover's ſhop *?. All I can ſay is, quoth 
Sancho, that I perceived ſomewhat of a manniſh ſmell, 
which muſt have proceeded from her being in a drip- 
ping ſweat with over-much pains-taking. It could not 
de ſo, anſwered Don Quixote: you mult either have 
had a cold in your head, or have ſmelt your own ſelf; 
for 1 very well know the ſcent of that roſe among 
thorns, that lilly of the valley, that liquid amber. 
All that may be, anſwered Sancho; for the ſame ſmell 
often comes from me, as, methought, then came from 
my lady Dulcinea; but where's the wonder, that 
one devil ſhould be like another? Well then, con- 
tinued Don Quixote, ſhe has now done winnowing, and 
the corn is ſent to the mill. What did ſhe do, when 
me had read the letter? The letter, quoth Sancho, 
ſhe did not read, for ſhe told me ſhe could neither read 
nor write: on the contrary, ſhe tore it to pieces, ſay- 
ing, ſhe would not give it to any body to read, that 
her ſecrets might not be known in the village; and 
that what I had told her by word of mouth, concern- 
ing the love your worſhip bore her, and the extraordi- 
nary penance you were doing for her ſake, was enough: 
laſtly, ſhe bid me tell your worſhip, that ſhe kifſed 
your hands, and that ſhe remained there with greater 


* In Traly and Spain „loves are uſually perfumed, . 


* 
» 
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deſire to ſee you, than to write to you; and thereſore ſhe 
humbly intreated, and commanded you, at ſight hereof, 

to quit thoſe brakes and buſhes, and leave off thoſe 
fooliih extravagancies, and ſet out immediately for To- 
70%, if ſome other buſineſs of greater importance did 
not intervene ; for ſhe had a mighty mind to fee your 
worſhip. She laughed heartily, when I told her how 
you called yourſelf the knight of the forrowful figure. 
i aſked her whether the Biſcainer of t' other day had 
heen there with her : ſhe told me, he had, and that 
he was a very honeſt fellow“: I aſked her allo after 
the galley-ſlaves; but ſhe told me ſhe had not yet ſeen 
any of them. All goes well, as yet, ſaid Don Quixote. 

But tell me, what jewel did ſhe give you at your de- 
parture, for the news you had brought her of me? 
For it is an uſual and ancient cuſtom among knights, 
and ladies-errant, to beſtow ſome rich jewels on the 
ſquires, damſels, or dwarfs, who bring them news of 
their miſtreſſes or ſervants, as a reward or acknowledg- 
ment for their welcome news. Very likely, quoth 
Sancho, and a very good cuſtom it was; but it mult. 
have been in days of yore; for, now a-days, the cuſ- 
tom, I ſuppoſe, is, to give only a piece of bread and 
cheeſe : For that was what my lady Dulcinea gave me, 
over the pales of the yard, when ſhe diſmiſſed me; by 
the ſame token that the cheeſe was made of ſheep's · 


bi milk. She is extremely generous, ſaid Don Quixote; 
and if ſhe did not give you a jewel of gold, it muſt be 
1 becauſe ſhe had not one about her : but ſleeves are 
good after Eafter T. I ſhall ſee her, and all ſhall be 


| {et to rights. But do you know, Sancho, what I am 
ſurprized at? it is, that you muſt have gone and come 
through the air ; for you have been little more than 
three days in going and. coming, between this and 
Toboſo, though it is more than thirty leagues from 


* Here the author ſoftens the ſatire upon the Brſcainers, _ 

+ A proverbial expreflion, ſignifying that a good thing it always 
ſea ſonable. The Spaniards, for the ſake of warmth, wear ſleeves 
in winter, till abaut Zafter : but if the weather continues cold, 
ticzves may be proper after Zafeer. : ; 
G 4 hence 
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there are ſages, who will take you up a knight-erran 


_ errant could not ſuccour one another in their re. 
Armenia, with ſome dreadful monſter, or fierce ſpec- 


combat, and is juſt upon the point of being killed; 
and, when he leaſt expects it, there appears upon a 


Ad all this is brought about by the induſtry and {kill 


no difficulty in believing, that you went and came, in 


though I know I am bound to obey her commands, I 
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hence thither : from whence I conclude, that the ſa 
enchanter who has the ſuperintendence of my affair, 
and is my friend {for ſuch a one there is, and muſt of 
neceſiity be, otherwiſe I ſhould be no true knight. 


errant) I fay, this ſame enchanter, muſt have aff. 
ed you in travelling without your perceiving it : for 


EIT = Sq 


wand of 5 ns — 


ſleeping in his bed; and, without his knowing hoy, 
or in what manner, he awakes the next day a. 
bove a thouſand leagues from the place where he 
fell aſleep. And, were it not for this, the knights. 


ſpective dangers, as they now do at every turn. For 
à knight happens to be fighting, in the mountains of 


tre, or ſome other knight, and has the worſt of the 


cloud, or in a chariot of fire, another knight his 
friend, who juſt before was in England; who ſuccours 
him, and delivers him from death; and that night he 
finds himſelf in his own chamber, ſupping with a very 
good appetite, though there be the diſtance of two 
or three thouſand leagues between the two countries. 


of thoſe ſage enchanters, who undertake the care of 
thoſe valorous knights. So that, friend Sancho, I make 


ſo ſhort time, between this place and Tobo/o, ſince, as 
J have already ſaid, ſome ſage our friend muſt have 
expedited your journey, without your being ſenſible of 
it. It may be ſo, quoth Sancho; for, in good faith, 
Roxinante went like any gypſy's aſs with quickſilver 
in his ears. With quickfilver! ſaid Don Quixote, ay, 
and with a legion of devils to-boot ; a ſort of cattle 
that travel, and make others travel, as faſt as th 

pleaſe, without being tired. But, ſetting this afide, 
what would you adviſe me to do now, as to what my 
lady commands me, about going to ſee her? for, 


find 
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nd myſelf at preſent under an impoſſibility of doing it, 
on account of the boon I have promiſed to grant the 
princeſs, who is now with us; and the laws of chi- 
valry oblige me to comply with my word, rather than 
| indulge my pleaſure. On the one hand, the defire of 
ſeeing my lady perſecutes and perplexes me: on the 
other, I am incited and called by my promiſed faith, 
and the glory I ſhall acquire in this enterprize. But 
what I propoſe to do, is, to travel fait, and get quick- 
y to the place where this giant is, and, preſently after 
my arrival, to cut off his head, and ſettle the prin- 
| ceſs peaceably in her kingdom, and that inſtant to 
return and fee that ſun that enlightens my ſenſes ; to 
whom I will make ſuch an excuſe, that ſhe ſhall 
allow my delay was neceſlary ; for ſhe will perceive 
that all redounds to the increaſe of her glory and fame, 
ſince what I have won, do win, or ſhall win, by force 
of arms, in this life, proceeds wholly from the ſuccour 
# ſhe affords me, and from my being her's. Ah! quoth 
Sancho, how is your worſhip concerned about trifles * ? 
Pray, tell me, fir, do you intend to take this journey 
for nothing? and will you let ſlip ſo conſiderable a a 
match as this, when the dowry is a kingdom, which, as 
I have heard ſay, is above twenty thouſand leagues in 
circumference, and abounding in all things neceſſary 
for the ſupport of human life, and bigger than Porta- 
gal and Caſtile together. For the love of god, ſay no 
more, and take ſhame to yourſelf for what you have 
{aid already; and follow my advice, and pardon me, 
and be married out of hand at the firſt place where there 
is a prieſt; and, if there be none, here is our licenci- 
ate, who will do it richly. And, pray take notice, I 


The original is, como vneſtra merced laſtimado de eſſos caſeos z 

in which there is ſome ambiguity : for, caſco ſignifying both a bir off 
4 broken pot, and a ſcull, it may be rendered, either Sow ig your 
<vor ſhip troubled about theſe bits of a broken pot, that is, theſe trifles ! 
or, bow ts your cuorſbip di ſordered in your bead! Our tranſlators 
have choſen the laſt of theſe ſenſes. But one would hardly expect 
Sancho ſhould be ſo free with his maſter, after ſo late a drubbing for 
ſuch ſort of liberties 3 and therefore I have choſen the firſt, which 
agrees very well with what follows, as the reader will eaſily per- 


give, | 
| Gs am 
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am of age to give advice, and what I now give is as fl 
as if it were caſt in a mould for you: for a a ſparrow 
in the hand is worth more than a buſtard flying; and 
he that may have good if he will, it is his own fault is 
he chooſes ill. Look you, Sancho, replied Don Dux, 
if you adviſe me*to marry, that, by killing the giant, I 
may immediately become a king, and have it in m 
power to reward you by giving you what I promiſed 
you, I would have you to know, that, without mar. 
Tying, I can eaſily gratify your defire: for I will coye. 
nant, before I enter+ into the battle, that, upon my 
coming off victorious, without marrying the princeſs, [ 
ſhall be intitled to a part of the kingdom, to beſtow it 
on whom I pleaſe ; and, when I have it, to whom 
do you think I ſhould'give it, but to yourfelf ? That 
is clear, anſwered Sancho: but pray, Sir, take care to 
chooſe it toward the ſea, that, if I ſhould not like liv. 
ing there, I may ſhip off my black ſubjects, and diſpoſe 
of them, as I ſaid before . And trouble not yourſelf 
now to go and ſee my lady Dulcinea, but go and 
kill the giant, and let us make an end of this buſineſs; 
for, before god, I verily believe it wilt bring us much 
honour and profit. You are in the right, S2»ch», ſaid 
Don Quixote, and I take your advice as to going firſt 
with the princeſs, before I go to ſee Dulcinea. And 
be ſure you ſay nothing to any body, no, not to thoſe 
who are in our company, of what we have been diſ- 
courſing arid conferring upon: for ſince Dulcinea is ſo 
reſerved, that ſhe would: not have her thoughts known, 
It is not fit that I, or any one elfe for me, ſhould dif: 
cover them. If it be ſo, quoth Sancho, why does your 
worſhip ſend all thoſe you conquer by the might of your 
arm, to preſent themſelves before my lady Dulcinea, 
this being to give it under your hand, that you are in 


love with her.? If theſe perſons muſt. fall upon their 


* Sancho had not told his maſter in what manner he intended to 
diſpoſe of his Negroes, but had only reſolved upon it in ſoliloquy. 
But this is no negligence in our author, but rather a fine ſtroke of 
humour, as it ſuppoſes Sancho ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the thought, 
that he does not diſtinguiſh whether he had faid it to his maſter, or 

do himſelf only. | OE a+.» 
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knees before her, and declare they come from you to 
pay their obeyſance to her, how can your mutual in- 
clinations be a ſecret? How dull and fooliſh you are! 

E {aid Don pt vg You perceive not, Sancho, that all 
this redounds the more to her exaltation. For, you 
muſt know, that, in this our ſtyle of chivalry, it is a 
reat honour for a lady to have many knights-errant, 
who ſerve her merely for her own ſake, without expec- 
tation of any other reward of their manifold and good 
deſires, than the honour of their being admitted ints 
the number of her knights. I have heard it preached, 
quoth Sancho, that god is to be loved with this kind of 
love, for himſelf alone, without being moved to it 
by the hope of reward, or the fear of puniſhment: 
though, for my part, I am inclined to love and ſerve 
him for what he is able to do for me. The devil take 
you for a bumpkin, ſaid Don Quixote; you are ever 
and anon ſaying ſuch ſmart things, that one would al- 
moſt think you have ſtudied. And yet, by my faith, 
quoth Sancho, J cannot ſo much as read. 
While they were thus talking, Maſter Nicho/as called 
aloud to them to halt a little, for they had a mind to 
ſtop and drink at a ſinall ſpriny hard by. Don Quixcte 
topped, much to the ſatisfaction of Sancho, who began 
to be tired of telling ſo many lyes, and was afraid his 
maſter ſhould. at laſt catch him tripping : for, though 
he knew Dulcinea was a farmer's daughter of Toboſo, 
he had never ſeen her in all his life. In the mean 
while Cardenis had put on the cloaths, which Dorothea 
wore when they found her; and, though they were. 
none of the beſt, they were far beyond thoſe he had put 
off *; They all alighted near the fountain, and, with 
what the prieſt had furniſhed himſelf with at the inn, 
they ſomewhat appeaſed the violence of their hunger. 

While they were thus employed, a young ftripling _ 
| happened to paſs by, travelling along the road ; who,. 
| looking very earneſtly at thoſe who were at the fountain,. 
preſently ran to Don 2uixote, and, embracing his legs, 
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* Theſe muſt be the ragged apparel Cardenio wore before he was 
Brefled in che prieſt's ihort caſſock and cloak. 
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fell a weeping in good earneſt, and ſaid; Ah ! dex 
Sir, does not your worſhip know me? Conſider me 
well: I am Andres, the lad, whom you delivered from 
the oak, to which I was tied Don Quixote knew hin 
again, and, taking him by the hand, he turned to the 
company, and faid : To convince you of what impor. 
tance it is that there ſhould be knights-errant in the 
world, to redreſs the wrongs and injuries committed in 
it by inſolent and wicked men; you muſt know, good 
people, that, a few days ago, as I was paſſing by a 
wood, I heard certain outcries, and a very lament. 
able voice, as of ſome perſon in affliction and diſtrek, 
J haſted immediately, prompted by my duty, toward 
the place, from which the voice ſeemed to come ; and 
I found, tied to an oak, this lad, whom you ſee here 
(I am glad, in my ſoul, he is preſent ; for he will at- 
teſt the truth of what I ſay) : I ay, he was tied to the 
dak, naked from the waiſte upward ; and a country fel. 
low, whom I afterwards found to be his maſter, was 
cruelly laſhing him with the reins of a bridle: and, as 
ſoon as I ſaw it, I aſked him the reaſon of ſo ſevere a 
whipping. The clown anſwered, that he was his ſer- 
vant, and that he whipped him for ſome inſtances of 
neglect, which proceeded rather from knavery than 
fimplicity. On which this boy ſaid ; Sir, he whips me 
only becauſe I afk him for my wages. The maſter re- 
lied, with I know not what ſpeeches and excuſes, which 
heard indeed, but did not admit. In ſhert, I made 
dim untie the boy, and ſwear to take him home, and 
pay him every real down upon the nail, and perfumed 
into the bargain. Is not all this true, fon Andres? and 
did not you obſerve with what authority I commanded, 
and how ſubmiſſively he promiſed to do whatever I en- 
Joined, notified, and required of him ? Anſwer ; be un- 
der no concern, but tell theſe gentlefolks what paſſed, 
that they may ſee and conſider how uſeful it is, as I ſaid, 
that there ſhould be knights-errant upon the road. All 
that your worſhip has ſaid is very true, anſwered the 
Jad ; but the buſineſs eel Gre otherwiſe, Sir, than 
you imagine. How otherwiſe, replied Don Quixote: 


did not the ruſtic inſtantly pay you? He not only did 
pat 
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not pay me, anſwered the boy, but, as ſoon as your 
worſhip was got out of the wood, and we were left a- 
lone, he tied me again to the ſame tree, and gave me 
ſo many freſh ſtrokes, that I was flayed like any ſaint 
Bartholomeao; and, at every laſh he gave me, he faid 
ſomething by way of ſcoff or jeſt upon your worſhip ; 
at which, if I had not felt ſo much pain, I could not 
have forborne laughing. In ſhort, he laid me on in 
ſuch manner, that, I have been ever ſince in an hoſpital, 
under cure of the bruiſes the barbarous countryman 
then gave me. And your worſhip is in the fault of all 


this; for had you gone on your way, and not come 


whither you was not called, nor intermeddled with 
other folks bufineſs, my maſter would have been ſatis- 
fed with giving me a dozen or two of laſhes, and then 
would have looſed me, and paid me what he owed me. 
But, by your worſhip's abuſing him ſo unmercifully, and 


calling him ſo many hard names, his wrath was kindled ; 


and, not having it in his power to be revenged on your 
worſhip, no ſooner had you left him, but he diſcharged _ 
the tempeſt upon me, in ſuch ſort, that I ſhall never be 
a man again while I live. The miſchief, ſaid Don 
Quixote, was in my going away: I ſhould not have 
ſtirred till I had ſeen you paid; for I might have known, 
by long experience, that no ruſtic will keep bis word, 
if he finds it inconvenient for him ſo to do. But you 
may remember, Andres, that I ſwore, if he did not 
pay you, I would ſeek him out, and find him, though 
he hid himſelf in the whale's belly. That is true, quoth 


Anares; but it ſignified nothing. You ſhall ſee now 


whether it ſignifies, ſaid Don Quixote and fo ſaying, 
he aroſe up very haſtily, and ordered Sancho to bridle 
Rozinante, who was grazing while they were eating. 
Dorothea aſked him what it was he meant to do? He 
anſwered, that he would go and find out the ruſtic, 
and chaſtiſe him for ſo haſe a proceeding, and make 
him pay Andres to the laſt farthing, in ſpite and defi- 
ance of all the ruſtics in the world. She defired be 


would confider what he did, fince, according to the ſti- 


pulation of the promiſed boon, he could not engage in 


any other adventure, till he had accompliſhed her's 3 


ang, 
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and, ſince he could not but know this better than any 
body elſe, ſhe intreated him to moderate his reſentmen; 
till his return from her kingdom. You are in the right, 
anſwered Don Quixote, and Andres muſt, perforce, have 
patience till my return, as you ſay, madam ; and I 1. 
gain ſwear and promiſe not to reſt till he. is revenged 
and paid. I do not depend upon theſe oaths, ſaid 4. 
dres: I would rather have wherewithal to carry me to 
Sewil, than all the revenges in the world. If you have 
any thing to give me to eat, and to carry with me, let 
me have it; and god be with your worſhip, and with 
all knights-errant, and may they prove.as luckily er. 
rant to themſelves as they have been to me. Sanchi 
pulled a piece of bread, and another of cheeſe, out of 
his knapſack, and, giving it to the lad, ſaid to him; 
Here, brother Andres, we all have a thare in your miſ. 
fortune. Why, what ſhare have you in it, ſaid Andres. 
This piece of bread and cheeſe, which I give you, an- 
ſwered Sancho god knows whether I may not want it 
myſelf; for I would have you to know, friend, that 
we {quires to knights-errant are ſubje& to much hunger, 
ill luck, and to other things too, which are more eaſily 
conceived than told. Andres laid hold on the bread and 
Cheeſe, and, ſeeing that nobody elſe gave him any thing, 
he made his bow, and marched off. It is true, he ſaid, 
at parting, to Don Quixote: For the love of god, ſignor 
knight-errant, if ever you meet me again, though 
you ſee they are beating me to pieces, do not ſaccour 
or aſſiſt me, but leave me to my misfartune, which 
cannot be ſo great, but a greater. will reſult from your 
worſhip's aid, whonr may the curſe of god light upon, 
and upon all the Enights-errant that ever were born in 
the world. Din 2uixote was getting up to chaſtiſe him; 
but he fell a running ſo faſt, that nobody offered to 
purſue him. Don Quiæxate was mightily abaſhed at 
Andress ſtory : and the reſt were forced to refrain, 
though with ſome difficulty, from laughing, that they 
might nat put him quite out of countenance. 
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CHAP. V. 
Which treats of what befe] Don Quixote's auhole com- 


pany in the inn. 


HE notable repalt being ended, they faddled im- 
mediately, and, without any thing happening to 
them worthy to be related, they arrived the next day 
at the inn, that dread of Sancho Panga, who, though 
he would fain have declined going in, could not avoid 
it. The hoſteſs, the hoſt, their daughter, and Mari- 
tornes, ſeeing Don Quixote and Sancho coming, went 
out to meet them, with ſigns of much joy; and he re- 
ceived them with a grave deportment, and a nod of 
approbation,. bidding them prepare him a better bed 
than they had done the time before: to which the hoſt- 
eſs anſwered, that, provided he would pay better than 
the time before, ſhe would get him a bed for a prince. 
Don Quixote ſaid he would; and ſo they made him a 
tolerable one in the ſame large room where he had 
lain before: and he immediately threw. himſelf down 
upon it; for he arrived very much ſhattered both in 
body and brains. He was no ſooner ſhut into his cham- 
ber, but the hoſteſs fell upon the barber, and, taking 
him by the beard, ſaid; By my faith, you ſhall uſe my 
tail no longer for a beard : give me my tail again; 
for my hufband's thing is toſſed up and down, that it 
is a ſhame; I mean the comb I uſed to ſtick in my 
good tail. The barber would not part with it, for all 
her tugging, till the licenciate bid him give it her; for 
there was no-farther need of that artifice, but he might 
now diſcover himſelf, and appear in his own ſhape, and 
tell Don Quixote, that, being robbed by thoſe thieyss. 
the galley-ſlaves, he had:fled to this inn; and, if he 
ſhould aſk for the princeſs's ſquire, they ſhould tell him 
ſhe had diſpatched him before with advice to her ſub- 
jects, that ſhe was coming, and bringing with her their 
common deliverer. With this the barber willingly ſur- 
rendered to the hoſteſs the tail, together with all che 
oppurtenances ſhe bad lent them, in order ta. Pen Si 
ote's 


fel him with the carrier; and looking about to ſee 


the reapers come hither every day for ſhelter, during 
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ote's enlargement. All the folks in the inn were y. 
riſed, both at the beauty of Dorothea, and the come 
ly perſonage of the ſhepherd Cardenio. The prieſt o. 
dered them to get ready what the houſe afforded, an 
the hoſt, in hopes of being better paid, ſoon ſerved uy 
a tolerable ſupper. All this while D-» Quixote wy 
aſleep, and they agreed not to wake him; for at thi 
time he had more occaſion for ſleep than victuals. 
The diſcourſe at ſupper, at which were preſent the 
inn-keeper, his wife, his daughter, and Maritorny, 
and all the paſſengers, turned upon the ſtrange mad. 
neſs of Don Quixote, and the condition in which they 
had found him. The hoſteſs related to them what be. 


whether Sanehe was by, and not ſeeing him, ſhe gaye 
them a full account of his being toſſed in a bianke, 
at which they were not a little diverted. And the 
prieſt happening to ſay, that the books of chivalry, 
which Don Quixote had read, had turned his brain, 
the inn-keeper ſaid: I cannot conceive how that can 
be; for really as far as I can underſtand, there is no 
choicer reading in the world, and I have by me three 
or four of them, with ſome manuſcripts, which, in 
good truth, have kept me alive, and not me only, but 
many others beſide. For, in harveſt-time, many of 


the noon-day heat; and there is always one or other 
among them that can read, who takes one of theſe books 
in hand, and above thirty of us place our ſelves round 


him, and liſten to him with ſo much pleaſure, that it 


prevents a thouſand hoary hairs : at leaſt, I can ſay for 


| myſelf, that, when I hear of thoſe furious and terri- 


ble blows, which the knights-errant lay on, I havea 
month's mind to be doing as much, and could fit and 
hear them day and night. I wiſh you did, quoth the 
Hoſteſs; for I never have a quiet moment in my 
Houſe but when you- are liſtening to the reading ; for 


then you are ſo beſotted, that you forget to ſcold for 


that time. It is true, ſaid Maritornes, and, in good 
faith, I too am very much delighted at hearing thoſo 


things; for they are very fine, eſpecially when hey 
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tell us that ſuch a lady, and her knight, lie embracing 
each other under an orange-tree, and how a Duenna 


ſtands upon the watch, dying with envy, and her heart 
going pit- a- pat. I ſay, all this is pure honey. And 
ray, miſs, what is your opinion of theſe matters? 


laid the prieſt, addreſſing himſelf to the inn-keeper's 


daughter. I do not know, indeed, Sir, anſwered the 


girl: I liſten too; and truly though I do not oe 


ſtand it, I take ſome pleaſure in hearing it: but I 
have no reliſh for thoſe blows and ſlaſhes, which pleaſe 
my father ſo much ; what I chiefly like, is, the com- 
plaints the knights make when they are abſent from 


their miſtreſſes; and really, ſometimes, they make me 


weep, Out of the pity I have for them. You would 


| ſoon afford them relief, young gentlewoman, ſaid 


Dorothea, if they wept for you. I do not know 
what I ſhould do, anſwered the girl; only I know, 
that ſeveral of thoſe ladies are ſo cruel, that their 


knights call them tigers, and lions, and a thouſand 


other ugly names. And, Jeſu! I cannot imagine 
what kind of folks they be, who are ſo hard-hearted 
and unconſcionable, that, rather than beſtow a kind 


look on an honeſt gentleman, they will let him die, 


or run mad, And, for my part, I cannot ſee why 


| all this coyneſs: if it is out of honeſty, let them mar- 
| ry them; for that is what the gentlemen would be at. 


Hold your tongue, huſſey, ſaid the hoſteſs : methinks, 
you know a great deal of theſe matters; and it does 
not become young maidens to know, or talk, ſo much. 
When this gentleman aſked me a civil queſtion, repli- 
ed the girl, I could do no leſs, ſure, than anſwer 
3 | 


It is mighty well, ſaid the prieſt; pray, landlord, 


bring me thoſe books, for I have a mind to ſee them. 


With all my heart, anſwered the hoſt, and, going in- 


to his chamber, he brought out a little old cloak-bag, 
with a padlock and chain to it, and opening it he took 
Out three large volumes, and ſome manuſcript pa- 
E written in a very fair character. ' he firſt book 


e opened he found to be Don Cirongilio of Thrace, 


the next Feliæmarte of Hyrcauia, and the third the 


hiſtory 
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hiſtory of the grand captain Gongalo Hernandez ( 
Cordoua, with the life of Diego Garcia de Par, 
| When the prieſt had read the titles of the two firſt, h 
turned about to the barber, and ſaid: We want he 
our friend's houſe-keeper and niece. Not at all, 2. 
ſwered the barber; for I myſelf can carry them 9 


the yard, or to the chimney, where there is index 5 
a very good fire. What, Sir, would you burn m h. 
books? ſaid the inn-keeper. Only theſe two, ſaid tie t 
prieſt, that of Don Cirongilio, and that of Felixmary, a 
What then, are my books heretical, or flegmatica, Wl ;. 
that you have a mind to burn them? Schiſmatical, you p 
would ſay, friend, ſaid the barber, and not. fegmatical. f. 


It is true, replied the inn-keeper; but if you intend o 
to burn any, let it be this of the Grand Captain, and h 
this of Diego de Garcia; for I will ſooner let youll j 
burn one of my children, than either of the other, 
Dear brother, ſaid the prieſt, thele two books are 
great lyars, and full of extravagant and fooliſh con. 
ceits; and this of the Grand Captarn is a true hiſtory, 
and contains the exploits of Gongalo Hernandez of 
Cordoua, who, for his many and brave actions, deler- 
ved to be called by all the world the Grand Captain; 
a name renowned and illuſtrious, and merited by him 
alone. As for Diego Garcia de Paredes, he was 2 

' gentleman of note, born in the town of Truxil/o in 
Efremadura, a very brave ſoldier, and of ſuch great 
natural ſtrength, that he could ſtop a mill-wheel, in 
its greateſt rapidity, with a ſingle finger; and, being 
once poſted with a two-handed ſword at the entrance 
upon a bridge, he repelled a prodigious army, and 
prevented their paſſage over it. And he performed 
other ſuch things, that if, inſtead of being related by 
himſelf, with the modeſty of a cavalier. who is his 
own hiſtorian, they had been written by ſome' other 
diſpaſſionate and unprejudiced author, they would have 
eclipſed the actions of the Hector, Achilleſes, and Or. 
landos. Perſuade my grandmother to that, quoth the 
inn-keeper; do but ſee what it is he wonders at, 
the ſtopping of a mill-wheel! before god your wor: 
fhip ſhould have read, what I have read, concerning 
Ts Felixmartt 
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F.lixmarte of Hyrcania, who, with one back-ſtroke,, 
eut aſunder five giants in the middle, as if they had 
been ſo many bean- cods, of which the children make 
little puppet-friars *. At another time he encountered 
a very great and powerful army, conſiſting of above 
a million and fix hundred thouſand ſoldiers, all armed 
from head to foot, and defeated them all, as if they 
had been a flock of ſheep. But what will you ſay of 
the good Don Cirongilio of Thrace, who was ſo ſtout. 
and valiant, as you may fee in the book, wherein is 
related, that, as he was failing on a river, a fiery ſer- 
pent appeared above water ; and he, as ſoon as he 
law it, threw himſelf upon it, and, getting aſtride up- 
on its ſcaly ſhoulders, ſqueezed its throat with both 
his hands, with ſo much force, that the ſerpent, find- 
ing itſelf in danger of being choaked, had no other 
remedy, but to let itſelf fink to the bottom of the ri- 
ver, carrying along with him the knight, who would 
not quit his hold : and, when they were got to tire 
013, Wi bottom, he found himſelf in a fine palace, and in ſo 
pretty a garden, that it was wonderful; and preſenth 
1er- the {erpent turned to a venerable old man, who ſaid 
4 ſo many things to him, that the like was never heard. 
hin WF Therefore, pray, ſay no more, Sir; for, if you were 
but to hear all this, you would run mad with pleaſure. . 
nA fig for the Grand Captain, and for that Diego Gar- 
Tea, cia you ſpeak of | 1 

1 Dorothea, hearing this, ſaid ſoftly to Cardenio; 
ns Our landlord wants but little to make the ſecond part 
nee of Don Quixote. I think ſo too, anſwered Cardenio; 
bor, according to the indications he gives, he takes 
ied WY all that is related in theſe books for goſpel, and nei- 
by ther more nor leſs than matters of fact; and the bare- 
bi WF footed friars themſelves could not make him believe 
er WF otherwiſe. Look you, brother, ſaid the prieſt; there 
we never was in the world ſuch a man as Fe/ixmarte of. 


* | 
he * Chi'dren in Spain, we are told, make puppets reſembling friars 
at, out of bean cods by breaking as much of the upper end as diſcovers 
r- part of the firſt bean, which is to repreſent the bald head, and let- 


ting the braken cod hang back like a cowl, . ; 
ts | | Hjrcania,. - 
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Hyrcania, nor Don Cirongilio of Thrace, nor any othg ane 
knights, ſuch as the books of chivalry mention: ſo * 
all is but the contrivance and invention of idle wit, 
who compoſed them for the purpoſe of whileing aug 
time, as you ſee your reapers do in reading them; fq 
I vow and ſwear to you, there never were any ſuc 
knights in the world, nor did ſuch feats, or extrayz, 
gant things, ever happen in it. To another dog vid 

this bone, anſwered the hoſt; as if I did not know 


how many make five, nor where my own. ſhoe pinches; 4 
do not think, Sir, to feed me with pap; for, befor Wl an 
god, I am no ſuckling. A good jeſt indeed, tha 

your worſhip ſhould endeavour to make me believe, Will ., 
that all the contents of theſe good books are lyes anf. 
extravagancies, being printed with the licence of the in 
king's privy-council ; as if they were people that Wil} 
would allow the impreſſion of ſuch a pack of he, Ne 
battles, and enchantments, as are enough to make t. 
one diſtracted. I have already told you, friend, repli- WM - 


ed the prieſt, that it is done for the amuſement Wl j 
of our idle thoughts; and as in all well-inſtitutel WF | 
commonwealths, the games of cheſs, tennis, and bil. 
_ Hards, are permitted for the entertainment of thoſe Wi 
who have nothing to do, and who ought not, or can- Wl | 
not work; for the ſame reaſon they permit fuch books 
to be written and printed, preſuming, as they well 
may, that nobody can be ſo ignorant as to take them 
for true hiſtories. And, if it were proper at this time, 
and my hearers required it, I could lay down ſuch 
rules for the compoſing books of chivalry, as ſhould, 
perhaps, make them agreeable, and even uſeful to 
many perſons : but I hope the time will come that [ 
may communicate this deſign to thoſe who can reme- 
dy it; and, in the mean while, Signor inn-keeper, 
believe what I have told you, and here take your 


books, and ſettle the point, whether they contain truth: 


or lyes, as you pleaſe; and much good may do you 
with them, and god grant you do not halt on the ſame 
foot your gueſt Don Quixote does. Not fo, anſwered 
the inn-keeper, I ſhall not be ſo mad as to turn knight. 
errant ; for I know very well that times are E 
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Fence thoſe famous knights-errant wandered about the 


orld. : | 
1 Sancho came in about the middle of this converſa- 


tion, and was much confounded, and very penſive, at 
what he heard ſaid, that knights errant were not now 
in faſhion, and that all books of chivalry were meer 
yes and fooleries; and he reſolved with himſelf to 
wait the event of this expedition of his maſter's; and, 
if it did not ſucceed as happily as he expected, he de- 
termined to leave him, and return home to his wife 
and children, and to his accuſtomed labour. 
The inn-keeper was carrying away the cloak - bag 
and the books; but the prieſt ſaid to him: Pray ſtay, 
for I would ſee what papers thoſe are that are written 
in ſo fair a character. The hoſt took them out, and 
having given them to him to read, he found about 
eight ſheets in manuſcript, and at the beginning a large 
title, which was, The Novel of the Curious Impertinent. 
The prieſt read three or four lines to himſelf, and ſaid : 
In truth I do not diſlike the title of this novel, and 


| I have a mind to read it all. To which the inn-keeper 


anſwered: Your reverence may well venture to read 


it; for I aſſure you that ſome of my gueſts, who have 


read it, liked it mightily, and begged it of me with 
great earneſtneſs : but I would not give it them, de- 
ſigning to reſtore it to the perſon, who forgot and left 
behind him this cloak-bag with theſe books and pa- 
pers; for perhaps their owner may come this way 
again ſome time or other ; and though I know I ſhall 
have a great want of the books, in faith I will reftore 
them; for, though I am an inn-keeper, thank god 1 
am a chriſtian. You are much in the right, friend, 
ſaid the prieſt ; nevertheleſs, if the novel pleaſes me, 
you muſt give me leave to take a copy of it. With 
all my heart, anſwered the inn-keeper. While they 
two were thus talking, Cardenio had taken up the 
novel, and began to read it ; and, being likewiſe 
pleaſed with it, he defired the prieſt to read it ſo as 
they might all hear it. I will, ſaid the prieſt, if it be 
not better to ſpend our time in ſleeping than in read- 
ing. It will be as well for me, ſaid Dorotbea, to _ 


_ pleaſures, to purſue thoſe of Lothario; and Lotharin 


lady of condition in the ſame city, called Camil- 


tranſlators have done) verbatim; though, in ſtrict propriety of 


Curious, fince it is certain the ſubject of it is, not Anſelms's Cari - 
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the time in liſtening to ſome ſtory ; for my ſpirits ar 
not yet ſo compoſed as to give me leave to le 
though it were needful. Well then, ſaid the prieſt, | 
will read it, if it were but for curioſity ; perhaps i 
may contain ſomething that is entertaining. Maſter 
Nicholas and Sancho joined in the lame requeſt : on 
which the prieſt, perceiving that he ſhould give them 
all pleaſure, and receive ſome himſelf, ſaid; Be all 
attentive then, for the novel begins in the following 
manner. 1 15 | 


CHAP, VI. 


In which is recited The Novel of the Curious 
h Impertinent “. | 


IN Florence, a rich and famous city of /taly, in the 

province called Ty/cany, lived Anſelmo and Lotha- 

rio, two gentlemen of fortune and quality, and ſuck 
great friends, that all who knew them filed them, by 
way of eminence and diſtinction, the two friends. They 
were both batchelors, young, of the ſame age, and of 
the ſame manners: all which was a ſufficient founda. 
tion for their hes friendſhip. It is true indeed, 
that Anſelmo was ſomewhat more inclined to amorous 
dalliance than Lothario, who was fonder of country 
ſports ; but, upon occaſion, Anſelmo neglected his own 


4 


* yu 


— — 


quitted his, to follow thoſe of An/e/mo : and thus 
their inclinations went hand in hand with ſuch har- 
mony, that no pendulum clock kept ſuch exact time. 
Anſeimo fell deſperately in love with a beautiful young 


nd. - a. —— oo oo, — © 


la, daughter of ſuch good parents, and herſelf fo 
Boon that he reſolved, (with the approbation of his 


riend Lotbario, without whom he did nothing) to de- 
* Curioſo Impertinente, I have rendered this title (as all our 
ſpeech, I think the novel ought to be intitled, The impertinently 


aus impeitinence, but his Impertinent curioſity, 


mand 


of 


ts are 2nd her of her father in marriage; which he accord- 
ſleey noly did. It was Lothario, who carried the meſſage; 
t, 1 W.:0 it was he, who concluded the match, ſo much to the 
ws it ood liking of his friend, that, in a little time, he found 
ale i ntelf in the poſſeſſion of what he deſired, and Camil- 


1 {o ſatisfied with having obtained Anſelmo for her huſ- 


On 

them and, that ſhe ceaſed not to give thanks to heaven, and 
e alto Lotbario, by whoſe means ſuch great good fortune 
wing bad befallen her. For ſome days after the wedding, 


days uſually dedicated to mirth, Lothario frequented 
his friend Anſelmo's houſe as he was wont to do, ſtriv- 
ing to honour, pleaſe, and entertain him to the utmoſt 


US compliments of congratulation at an end, Lethario be- 
an to remit the frequency of his viſits to Anſelmo, 
thinking, as all diſcreet men ſhould, that one ought not 

the Wt viſit and frequent the houſes of one's friends, when 

. married, in the ſame manner as when they were baiche- 

uch WE iors. For, though true and real friendſhip neither can 

by ror ought to be ſuſpicious in any thing, yet ſo nice is 
hey WE tic honour of a married man, that it is thought it may 

1 of WT ſuffer even by a brother, and much more by a friend *. 

Ja. Arſelmo took notice of Lothario's remiſſneſs, and com- 

ed, WM plained greatly of it, telling him, that, had he ſuſpect- 

ous ed, that his being married would have been the occaſion 


try of their not converſing together as formerly, he would 
wn WT never have done it; and ſince, by the entire harmony 


rio between them, while both batchelors, they had acquir- 


hus ed ſo ſweet a name as that of he tavo friends, he de- 
ar- fred he would not ſuffer ſo honourable and fo pleaſing 
ne. u title to be loſt, by over acting the cautious part; 
no and therefore he beſeeched him (if ſuch a term might 
il. be uſed between them) to return, and be maſter of his 
ſo MW houſe, and come and go as heretofore ; aſſuring him, 
his that his wife Camilla had no other pleaſure, or will, 
le- than what he deſired ſhe ſhould have; and that, know- 

ing how ſincerely and ardently they loved each other, 


than thoſe of any other nation, 


theſe, 
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of his power: but the nuptial ſeaſon being over, and 
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he ſhould think moſt for the honour of his friend, whoſe 


and he ſaid right, that the married man, on whom hea. 


vertiſe him of any miſtakes in his conduct; for it often 
happens, that the fondneſs a man has at firſt for his wife 


fear of offending her, that ſhe ought to do, or avoid 
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theſe, and many other reaſons, which An/elmo urged t 
Lothario, to periuade him to uſe his houle as befor, 
Lothario replied with ſo much prudence, difcretiqy, 
and judgment, that Anſelmo reſted ſatisfied with the 
good intention of his friend; and they agreed, that 
two days in a week, beſides holidays, Lot hario ſhould 
come and dine with him: and, though this was con. 
certed between them two, Lothario reſolved to do what 


reputation was dearer to him than his own. He ſaid, 


ven has beſtowed a beautiful wife, ſhould be as carefil 
what men he brings home to his houſe, as what female 
friends ſhe converſes with abroad; for that, which can- 
not be done, nor concerted, in the markets, at churches, 
at public ſhews, or aſſemblies (things, which huſbands 
muſt not always deny their wives), may be concerted 
and brought about at the houſe of a ſhe-friend or rela- 
tion, of whom we are moſt ſecure. Lothario® ſaid alſo, 
that a married man ſtood in need of ſome friend to ad. 


makes him either not take notice, or not tell her, for 


doing, ſome things, the doing, or not doing, whereof 


may reflect honour or diſgrace ; all which might eafi. ]W! 


ly be remedied by the timely admonition of a friend, Wi 
But where ſhall we find a friend ſo diſcreet, fo faithful, WM * 


and ſincere, as Lothario here ſeems to require? indeed WM ': 
3 


I cannot tell, unleſs in Lothario himſelf, who, with the Wl © 
utmoſt diligence and attention, watched over the ho- 
nour of his friend, and contrived to retrench , cut 
ſhort, and abridge the number of viſiting-days agreed Wl © 
upon, leſt the idle vulgar, and prying malicious eyes, !“ 
ſhould cenſure the free acceſs of a young and rich ca- 
valier, ſo well born, and of ſuch accompliſhments, Wl © 
as he could not but be conſcious to himſelf he was Wl | 


* Both Shelton and Morteuæ have put this ſentiment in Anſe/me's ll « 


"mouth: | 5 t 
I | The original is deæmar, to decimate. | 
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mater of, to the houſe of a lady ſo beautiful as Ca- 


„1e; and though his integrity and worth might bridle 


the tongues of the cenſorious, yet he had no mind that 
his own honour, or that of his friend, ſhould be in the 
lat ſuſpected; and therefore, on moſt of the days a- 
creed upon, he buſied and employed himſelf about ſuch 
things as he pretended were indiſpenſable. And thus 


the time paſſed on in complaints on the one hand, and 


excuſes on the other, | 

Now it fell out one day, as they two were walking 
in a meadow without the city, Auſelmo addreſſed Lo- 
hard in words to this effect, I know very well, 
friend Lothario, I can never be thankful enough to 
god for the bleflings he has beſtowed upon me, firſt in 


making me the ſon of ſuch parents as mine were, and 


civing me with fo liberal a hand what men call the 
woods of nature and fortune ; and eſpecially in having 
viven me ſach a friend as yourſelf, and ſuch a wife as 
Camilla; two jewels, which, if I value not as high as J 
ought, I value, at leaſt, as high as I am able. Yet, not- 
vithſtanding all theſe advantages, which uſually are ſut- 
cient to make men live contentcd, I live the moſt unealy 


and difatisfied man in the whole world; having been for 


ſome time paſt harraſſed and oppreſſed with a deſire, ſo 
ange, and fo much out of the common track of other 
men, that I wonder at myſelf, and blame and rebuke 
myſelf for it when I am alone, endeavouring to ſtifle 


and conceal it even from my own thoughts: and yet I 


have ſacceeded no better in my endeavours to ſtifle and 


conceal it, than if I had made it my buſineſs to publiſh 


it to all the world. And ſince, in ſhort, it muſt one day 
break ont, I would fain have it lodged in the ar- 
chives of your breaſt; not doubting but that, through 
your ſecrecy, and friendly application to relieve me, 
I ſhall ſoon be freed from the vexation it gives me, 


and that by your diligence, my joy will riſe to as 


high a pitch, as my diſcontent has done by my own 
folly. Lothario was in great ſuſpence at Anſelmo's 
diſcourſe, and unable to gueſs at what he aimed by ſo 
tedious a preparation and preamble ; and though he 
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revolved in his imagination what deſire it could h 
that gave his friend ſo much diſturbance, he ſtill fy 
wide of the truth: and, to be quickly rid of the pe. 
N into which this ſuſpence threw him, he ſaid u 
him, that it was doing a notorious injury to their grez 
friendſhip to ſeek for round-about ways to acquain 
him with his moſt hidden thoughts, fince he might de. 
pend upon him, either for advice or aſſiſtance in why 
concerned them. It is very true, anſwered An/eln; 
and in this confidence I give you to underſtand, friend 
Lothario, that the thing which diſquiets me is a deſire 
to know, whether my wife Camilla be as good and 
as perfect as I imagine her to be; and I cannot be 
thoroughly informed of this truth, but by trying he: 
in ſuch a manner, that the proof may manifeſt the 
perfection of her goodneſs, as fire does that of gold, 
For it is my opinion, my friend, that a woman is ho. 
neſt only ſo far as ſhe is, or is not, courted and ſollicit. 
ed *: and that ſhe alone is really chaſte, who has nat 
yielded to the force of promiſes, preſents, and tears, 
nor to the continual ſollicitations of importunate lover: 
For, what thanks, ſaid he, to a woman for being vir- 
tuous, when no body perſuades her to be otherwiſe? 
what mighty matter if ſhe be reſerved and cautious 
who has no opportunity given her of going aſtray, and 
knows ſhe has a huſband, who, the firſt time he catches 
her tranſgreſſing, will be ſure to take away her life? 
The woman, therefore, who is honeſt out of fear, or 
for want of opportunity, I ſhall not hold in the ſame 
degree of eſteem with her, who, after ſollicitation and 
importunity, comes off wich the crown of victory. 
So that for theſe reaſons, ard for many more I could 
aſſign in ſupport of my opinion, my defire is, that my 
wife Camilla may paſs through theſe tryals, and be 
urified and refined in the fire of courtſhip and follici- 
tation, and that by ſome perſon worthy of placing his 
defires on her: and if ſhe comes off from this conflict, 
as I believe ſhe will, with the palm of victory, I fhal 
applaud my matchleſs fortune: I ſhall then have it to 


„ Caſta ef, guam nemo rogavit. Ovid. 
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fav, that I have attained the utmoſt of my wiſhes, 


and may ſafely boaſt, that the virtuous woman is fal- 

len to my lot, of whom tne wiſe man ſays, ho can 

gd her? And if the reverſe of all this ſhould happen, 

he ſatisfaction of being confirmed in my opinion will 

enable me to bear, without regret, the trouble ſo coſt- 

y an experiment may reaſonably give me. And, as 
nothing you can urge againſt my deſign can be of any 
avail towards hindering me from putting it in execu- 
tion, I would have you, my friend Lothario, diſpoſe 
vourſelf to be the inſtrument of performing this work 
of my fancy; and I will give you opportunity to do 
ir, and you ſhall want for no means that I can think 
neceſſary towards gaining upon a modeſt, - virtuous, 
reſerved, and diſintereſted woman. And, among other 
reaſons, which induce me to truſt this nice affair to 
your management, one is, my being certain, that, if 
Camilla ſhould be overcome, you will not puſh the 
victory to the laſt extremity, but only account that for 
done, which, for good reaſons, ought not to be done; 
and thus I ſhall be wronged only in the intention, and 
the injury will remain hid in the virtue of your ſilence, 
which, in what concerns me, will, I am aſſured, be 


eternal as that of death. Therefore, if you would 


bare me enjoy a life that deſerves to be called ſuch, 
von muſt immediately enter upon this amorous com- 
bat, not languidly and lazily, but with all the fervour 
and diligence my deſign requires, and with the con- 
fdence our friendſhip aſſures me of. 

This was what An/*/mo ſaid to Lotharis; to all which 
ne was ſo attentive, that, excepting what he is already 


mentioned to have ſaid, he opened not his lips till 


is friend had done: but now, perceiving that he was 


lent, after he had gazed at him earneſtly for ſome 
time, as if he had been looking at ſomething he had 
never ſeen before, and which occaſioned in him won- 
der and amazement, he ſaid to him: I cannot perſuade 
myſelf, friend 4n/e/mo, but that what you have been 
laying to me is all in jeſt; for, had I tho»ght you in 
earneſt, I would not have ſuffered you to proceed ſo 
tar; and, by not liſtening to you, I ſhould have pre- 
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vented your tedious harangue. I cannot but thin; 
either that you do not know me, or that I do og 
know you. But no: I well know that you are 4. 
ſelmo, and you know that I am Lothario: the miſchief 
is, that I think you are not the Anuſelmo you uſed to be, 
and you muſt imagine I am not that Lo:hario I ough 
to be: for neither is what you have ſaid to me he. 
coming that friend of mine, Auſelmo; nor is what yu 
require of me to be aſked of that Lothario whom you Wi © 
know. For true friends ought to prove and uſe their WM i! 
friends, as the poet expreſſes it, »/que ad aras; 3 
much as to ſay, they ought not to employ their friend. . 
ſhip in matters againſt the law of god. If an heathen WM! 
had this notion of friendſhip, how much more ought Wl 
a chriſtian to have it, who knows that the divine p. 
friendſhip ought not to be forfeited for any human WM | 
friendſhip whatever. And when a friend goes fo far, m 
as to ſet aſide his duty to heaven, in compliance vim] 
the intereſts of his friend, it muſt not be for light and Ml 
trivial matters, but only when the honour and life of WM © 
his friend are at ſtake. Tell me then, Anſelmo, which WM * 
of theſe two are in danger, that I ſhould venture to WW "© 
compliment you with doing a thing in itſelf ſo deteſla. { 
ble, as that you require of me? Neither, aſſuredly: A 
on the contrary, if I underſtand you right, you would Wt ” 
have me take pains to deprive you of honour and Ml Þ 
life, and, at the ſame time, myſelf too of both. Fo 
if I muſt do that which will deprive you of your ho-! 
nour, it is plain I take away your life, ſince a mam, © 
without honour, is worſe than if he were dead: and Ml 
J being the inſtrument, as you would have me to be, © 
of doing you ſo much harm, ſhall I not bring diſhonour Ml © 
upon myſelf, and, by conſequence, rob myſelf of life? Ml © 
Hear me, friend Anſelmo, and have patience, and for- 
bear anſwering 'ti]l I have done urging what I have to 
ſay, as to what your deſire exacts of me; for there 
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will be time enough for you to reply, and for me to . 
hear you. With all my heart, ſaid Anſelmo; ſay what K 
you pleaſe. | | q 


Then Lothario went on. ſaying : Methinks, O A. 


ſelno, you are at this time in the ſame diſpoſition 0 
| 18 . 
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me Moors are always in, whom you cannot convince 
of the error of their ſe&, by citations from holy ſcrip- 
tare, nor by arguments drawn from reaſon, or found 
ed upon articles of faith; but you muſt produce ex- 
:mples that are plain, eaſy, intelligible, demonſtra- 
tire, and undeniable, with ſuch mathematical demon- 
frations as cannot be denied; as when it is ſaid: zf* 
from equal parts we take equal parts, thoſe that remain 
"are alſo egual. And, when they do not comprehend 
this in words, as in reality they do not, you muſt ſhew 
ir to them with your hands, and ſet it before their ve- 


eyes; and, after all, nothing can convince them of 
the traths of our holy religion. In this very way and 
method muſt I deal with you; for this deſire, which 
poſſeſſes you, is fo extravagant and wide of all that 
has the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon, that I look upon it as 


miſ-ſpending time to endeavour to convince you of your 
folly ; for at preſent I can give it no better name: and 
Jam even tempted to leave you to your indiſcretion, 
as a puniſhment of your prepoſterous de ſire: but the 
friendſhip I have for you will not let me deal ſo rigo- 
rouſly with you, nor will it conſent that I ſhould de- 
ſert you in ſuch manifeſt danger of undoing yourſelf, 


And that you may clearly ſee that it is ſo, ſay, An/el- 


110, have you not told me, that I muſt ſollicit her that 
3 reſerved, perſuade her that is virtuous, bribe her that 
is diſintereſted, and court her that is prudent? yes, 
you have told me ſo. If then you know that you 


have a reſerved, virtuous, diſintereſted, and prudent 


wife, what is it you would have? And, if you are of 
opinion ſhe will come of victorious from all my attacks, 
as doubtleſs ſhe will, what better titles do you think 
to beſtow on her afterwards, than thoſe ſhe has already ? 


or what will ſhe be more then, than ſhe is now? Either 


you do not take her for what you pretend, or you do 
not know what it is you aik. If you do not take her 


| for what you ſay you do, to what purpoſe would you 
try her, and not rather ſuppoſe her guilty, and treat 
her as ſuch ? But, if ſhe be as good as you believe 
the is, it is impertinent to try experiments upon truth 


itſelf, ſince, when that is done, it will remain but in 
3 the 
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the ſame degree of eſteem it had before. And there. Lou 
fore we mult conclude, that to attempt things, fron if / 
whence miſchief is more likely to enſue, than any ad. 
vantage to us, is the part of raſh and inconſiderate 
men; and eſpecially when they are ſuch as we are ng 
way forced nor obliged to attempt, and when it ma 
be eaſily ſeen at a diſtance, that the enterprize i:ſelf js 
down: right madneſs. Dithcult things are undertaken 
for the fake of god, of the world, or of both toge. 
ther: thoſe, which are done for god's fake, are ſuch 
as are enterprized by the ſaints, while they endeavour 
to live a life of angels in human bodies: thoſe, which 
are taken in hand for love of the world, are done by 
thoſe, who paſs infinite oceans of water, various cli. 
mates, and many foreign nations, to acquire what are 
uſually called zhe goods of fortune: and thoſe, which 
are undertaken for the ſake of god and the world to. 
gether, are the actions of brave ſoldiers, who no ſooner 
cſpy in the enemy's wall ſo much breach as may be 
made by a fingle cannon-ball, but, laying aſide all 
fear, without deliberating, or regarding the manifeſt 
danger that threatens them, and borne upon the wings 
of deſire to act in defence of their faith, their coun- 
try, and their king, they throw themſelves intrepidly 
into the midit of a thouſand oppoſing deaths that awai 
them. Theſe are the difficulties, which are common- 
ly attempted ; and it is honour, glory, and advan: 
tage, to attempt them, though ſo full of dangers and 
inconveniencies, But that, which you ſay you would 
Have attempted and put in execution, will neither pro- 
cure you glory from god, the 2 af fortune, nor 
reputation among men. For, ſuppoſing the event to 
anſwer your deſires, you will be neither happier, 
richer, nor more honoured, than you are at prelent : 
and, if you ſhould miſcarry, you will find yourſelf in 
the moſt miſerable condition that can be imagined ; 
for then it will avail you nothing to think, that no 
body elſe knows the misfortune that has befallen you: 
it will ſufficiently afflict and undo you, to know it 
yourſelf. And, as a farther confitmation of this truth, 
I will repeat the following ſtanza of the anon on 
- | 0, 
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u Tanſilo, at the end of his firſt part of the Tears 
of ſaint Peter *. | 


IVhen conſcious Peter ſaw the bluſhing eaſt, 

He felt redoubled anguiſh in his breajſl, © 

And, though by privacy ſecur'd from blame, 

Saw his oavn guilt, and ſeeing ay'd with ſhame, 

For generous minds, betray'd into a fault, 
No witneſs want, but ſelf-condemning thought: 

To ſuch the conſcious earth alone and ſkies 
Supply the place of thouſand prying eyes. 


And therefore its being a ſecret will not prevent 
your ſorrow, but rather make it perpetual, and be a 
continual ſubject for weeping, if not tears from your 
eyes, tears of blood from your heart, ſuch as that ſim- 
ple doctor wept, who, as the poet Þ relates of him, 
made trial of the cup, which the prudent Rinaldo 


more wiſely declined doing. And, though this be a 


poetical fiction, there is a concealed moral in it, Wor- 
thy to be obſerved, underſtood, and imitated. But I 
have ſtill ſomething more to ſay upon this ſubject ; 
which, I hope, will bring you to a full conviction of 
the great error you are going to commit. 


Tell me, Anſelmo; if heaven, or good fortune, had 


made you maſter and lawful poſſeſſor of a ſuperlatively 


fine diamond, of whoſe goodneſs and beauty all the 


jewellers, who had ſeen it, were fully ſatisfied, and 
ſhould unanimouſly declare, that in weight, goodneſs, 
and beauty, it came up to whatever the nature of ſuch 
a ſtone is capable of, and you yourſelf ſhould believe 
as much, as knowing nothing to the contrary ; would 


it be right that you ſhould take a fancy to lay this 


diamond between the anvil and the hammer, and by 


mere dint of blows, try whether it was ſo hard and ſo 


fine, as it was thought to be? And further, ſuppoſing 
this put in execution, and that the ſtone reſiſts ſo fooliſh 
a trial, would. it acquire thereby any additional value 


* This poem, written originally in Tallan, was tranſlated into 


Spaniſh by Juan Sedrm, and into French by Malberbe, 
FT Ariofis in Orlando Furioſs. 
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or reputation ? and, if it ſhould break, as it night, 


her 
would not all be lot? Yes, certainly, and make it; no 
owner to paſs for a ſunple fellow in every body, aach 
opinion, Make account then, friend Anſelmo, tha: and 


Camilla is this exquiſitely fne diamond, both in your Near 
own opinion, and in that of other people, and that i: Wl 
3s unreaſonable to put her to the hazard of being bro. 
Ken, fince, though ſhe ſhould remain entire, ſhe can- 
not riſe in her value; and, ſhould ſhe fail, and not 
gaſiſt, conſider in time what a condition you would be 
511 3ithout her, and how juſtly you might blame your 
7-:t tor having been the cauſe both of her ruin and 
your oWn. There is no jewel in the world ſo valy. 
able as a chaſte and virtuous woman; and all the ho. 
Nour of women conſiſts in the good opinion the world 
i.as of them: and fince that of your wife is unqueſtio. 
ably good, why will you bring this truth into doubt! 
Conſider, friend, that woman 1s an imperfect creature, 
and that one ſhould not lay ſtambling-blocks in her 
way, to make her trip and fa!l, but rather remove 
them, and clear the way before her, that ſhe may, 
witkout hindrance, advance towards her proper per- 
tection, which confiſts- f in being virtuous. Naturaliſts 
inform us, that the ermin is a little white creature 
with a fine fur, and that when the hunters have a 
mind to catch it, they make uſe of this artifice : know- 
ing the way it uſually takes, or the places it Haunts, 
they lay all the paſſes with dirt, and then frighten the 
creature with noiſe, and drive it towards thoſe places; 
and when the ermin comes to the dirt, it ſtands ſtill, 
ſuffering itſelf rather to be taken, than, by paſſing 


£25 0 


it values more than liberty or life. The virtuous and 
modeſt woman is an ermin, and the virtue of chaſtity 
is Whiter and cleaner than ſnow ; and he who would 
not Lave her loſe, but rather guard and preſerve, it, 
muſt take a quite different method from that which is 
uſed with the ermin : for he muſt not lay in her way 
the mire of the courtſhip and aſſiduity of importunate 
lovers, ſince perhaps, and without a perhaps, ſhe may 
not have virtue and natural ſtrength enough to enable 


ber 5 
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ter, of herſelf, to trample down and get clear over 
thoſe impediments : it is neceſſary, therefore, to remove 
ſuch things out of her way, and ſet before her pure 
and unſpotted virtue, and the charms of an unblemiſh- 
| ed reputation. A good woman may alſo be compared 
to a mirrour of cryſtal, ſhining and bright, but liable 
to be ſullied and dimmed by every breath that comes 
near it. The virtuous woman is to be treated in the 
ſame manner as relics are, to be adored, but not 
| handled. The good woman is to be looked after and 


| prized, like a fine garden full of roſes and other 

nd flowers, the owner of which ſuffers no body to walk 
lu. among them, or touch any thing, but only at a diſtance, 
„ ad through iron, rails, to enjoy its fragrancy and beau- 
id i ty. Laſtly, I will repeat to you ſome verſes which I 
0- WF remember to have heard in a modern comedy, and 
t? which ſeem very applicable to our preſent purpoſe. 
Cc, a pradent old man adviſes another, who is father of 
er : joung maiden, to look well after her, and lock her 
de ; and, among other reaſons, gives theſe following: 
7 7 1 | 
4 F woman's glaſs, why ſhould aue try 

- Whether ſhe can be broke, or no? 

f Great hazaras in the tryal lie, 

„ Becauſe perchance ſhe may be ſo. 

e, | | 1 

e ho that is awiſe ſuch brittle ware 

; Would careleſs daſh upon the floor, 

; Il hich broken, nothing can repair, 

4 Nor ſolder to its form reflore ? 

III. 

In this opinion all are found, 

| 


And reaſon wouches what T ſay, 
Wherever Danies abound, _ | 
There golden ſhowers will make their away. 


All that I have hitherto ſaid, O An ſelmo, relates only 
to you: it is now fit I ſhould ſay ſomething concerning 
myſelf ; and pardon me if I am prolix ; for the labyrinth, 
into which you have run yourſelf, and out of which you 

| A would 


her occaſion to become ſuch : and be not weary of 
hearing me, ſince the whole will redound to your own 
advantage. _ 

When god created our firſt parent in the terreſtrial 
paradiſe (as the holy ſcripture informs us) he infuſed a 
fleep into Adam ; and, while he ſlept, he took a nb 
out of his left fide, of which he formed our mether 
Eve: and, when Adam awaked, and beheld her, he 
faid ; This is fleſh of my fleſh, and bone of my bone. And 
god ſaid ; For this cauſe ſhall a man leave father and 
mother, and they two ſhall be one fleſh. And at that 
time the holy ſacrament of marriage was inſtituted, 
with ſuch ties, as death only can loofe. And this mi- 
xaculous ſacrament is of ſuch force and virtue, that it 


makes 
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4 would have me extricate you, requires no leſs. Von 

I look upon. me as your friend, and yet, againſt all rule; 

il of frienaſhip, would deprive me of my honour :. nor 

4 is this all; you would have me take away yours. That 

"3 you. would rob me of mine is plain: for, when Camilla 

\v finds that I make love to her, as you deſire I ſhould, 

Wu it is certain ſhe will. look upon me as a man void of 

i honour, and baſe, ſince I attempt, and do, a thing ſo 

5 contrary to what I owe to myſelf, and to your friend. of 
Wo ſhip. That you would have me deprive you of your, WE 4 
5 there is no doubt: for Camilla, perceiving that I make un 
We addreſſes to her, muſt think I have diſcovered ſome 3 
* mark of lightneſs in her, which has emboldened me W __ 
. to declare to her my guilty paſſion; and her looking * 
| 7 upon herſelf as diſhonoured affefts you as being her i 
1 Huſband. And hence ariſes what we ſo commonly find, W be 
| that the huſband. of the adulterous wife, though he does 1 
i 3 not know it, nor has given his wife any reaſon for | 
if tranſgreſſing her duty, and though his misfortune be 4 
i not owing to his own neglect, or want of care, is ne- 1 
Wh vertheleſs called by a vilifying and opprobrious name, 
= and thoſe who are not unacquainted with his wife's in- | 
{1 continence, are apt to look upon him with an eye, ra- 

BY ther of contempt, than of pity. But I will tell you the ! 
. reaſon, why the huſband of a vicious wife is juſtly dil- , 
19 bonoured, though he does not know that he is, nor 
. has been at all in fault, or connived at, or given | 
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makes two different perſons to be but one fleſh : nay, 
it doth more in the properly married; for though they 


| have two ſouls, they have but one will. And hence it 


is, that, as the fleſh of the wife is the very ſame with 


that of the huſband, the blemiſhes or defects thereof are 


participated by the fleſh of the huſband, though, as 


| is already ſaid, he was not the occaſion of them. For, 


as the whole body feels the pain of the foot, or of any 
other member, becauſe they are all one fleſh ; and the 


head feels the ſmart of the ancle, though it was not the 
| cauſe of it: ſo the huſband partakes of the wife's diſ- 


honour by being the ſelf-ſame thing with her. And 


| as the honours and diſhonours of the world all pro- 
| ceed from fleſh and blood, and thoſe of the naughty 
| wife being of this kind, the huſband muſt of neceflity 
bear his part in them, and be reckoned diſhonoured 
without his knowing it. Behold then, O Anſelmo, the 
danger to which you expoſe yourſelf, in ſeeking to 


diſturb the quiet your virtuous conſort enjoys. Conſi- 


der, through how vain and impertinent a curioſity, 


you would ſtir up the humours that now lie dormant 


in the breaſt of your chaſte ſpouſe. Reflect, that what 


you adventure to gain is little, and what you may loſe 
will be ſo great, that I will paſs over in ſilence what I 


| want words to expreſs. But, if all I have ſaid be 


not ſufficient to diſſuade you from your prepoſterous 
deſign, pray look out for ſome other inſtrument of 


| your diſgrace and misfortune : for I reſolve not to act 


this part, though I ſhould thereby loſe your friendſhip, 
which is the greateſt loſs I am able to conceive. _ 
Here the virtuous and diſcreet Lothar io ceaſed, and 


| 4n/elma was ſo confounded and penfive, that, for ſome 


time, he could not anſwer him a word; but at laſt he 
{aid : I have liſtened, friend Lothario, to all you have 
been ſaying to me, with the attention you may have 
obſerved ; and in your arguments, examples, and com- 
pariſons, I plainly diſcover your great diſcretion, and ' 
the perfection of that friendſhip you have attained to: 
I fee alſo and acknowledge, that, in rejecting your 


| opinion and adhering to my own, I fly the good, and 


purſue the evil. Yet this ſuppoſed, yau mult conſider, 
that 
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| that I labour under the infirmity, to which ſome wc. for 
48 men are ſubject, who have a longing to eat dirt, chalk, bes 
We coals, and other things ſt Il worſe, even ſuch as are loath- wi 
Wn; ſome to the fight, and much more ſo to the taſte. And th 
* therefore ſome art muſt be made uſe of to cure me; an 
1 and it may be done with eaſe, only by your beginning . ab 
3 to court Camilla, though but coldly and feignedly, hi 
i who cannot be ſo yielding and pliant, that her mo- ar 
8 deity ſhould fall to the ground at the firſt onſet ; and 
* with this faint beginning I ſhall reſt ſatisfied, and you 


will have complied with what you owe to our friend. 
ſhip, not only in reſtoring me to life, but by perſuad- 
ing me not to be the cauſe of my own diſhonour. And: 
there is one reaſon efpecially, which obliges you to 
undertake this buſineſs, which is, that, whereas I am 
determined, as J am, to put this experiment in practice, 
it behoves you not to let me diſcloſe my frenzy to ano- 
ther perſon, and ſo hazard that honour you are endea- 
vouring to preſerve: and though your own ſhould loſe 
ground in Camil/a's opinion, while you are making love 
to her, it is of little or no conſequence ; ſince, in a {hort 
— time, when we have experienced in her the integrity 
| we expect, you may then diſcover to her the pure 
truth of our contrivance; whereupon you will regain 
your former credit with her. And, ſince you hazard 
o little, and may give me ſo much pleaſure by the 
riſque, do not decline the taſk, whatever inconvenien- 
cies may appear to you in it, ſince, as I have already 
ſaid, if you will but ſet about it, I ſhall give up the 

cauſe for determined. EST 
Latha io, perceiving Anſelmo's fixed reſolution, and 
not knowing what other examples to produce, nor what 
farther reaſons to offer, to diſſuade him from his pur- 
poſe, and finding he threatened to impart his extravagant 
deſire to ſome other perſon, reſolved, in order to avoid 
a greater evil, to gratify him, and undertake what he 
deſired; but with a full purpoſe and intention ſo to or- 
der the matter, that, without giving Camilla any diſ- 
turbance, Anſelmo ſhould reſt ſatisfied : and therefore 
he returned for anſwer, that he deſired he would not 
communicate his deſign to any other perſon * 
OT 
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for he would take the buſineſs upon himſelf, and would 
begin it whenever he pleaſed. Anſelmo embraced him 
with great tenderneſs and affection, thanking him for 
this offer, as if he had done him ſome great favour ; 
and it was agreed between them, that he ſhould ſet 
about the work the very next day, when he would give 


him opportunity and leiſure to talk with Camilla alone, 


and would alſo furniſh him with money and jewels to 
preſent her with. He adviſed him to give her 
muſic, and write verſes in her praiſe, and if he did not 
care to be at the pains, he would make them for him. 
L:thario conſented to every thing, but with an inten- 
tion very different from what Anſelmo imagined. Things - 
thus ſettled, they returned to Auſelmo's houſe, where 
they found Camilla waiting with great uneaſineſs and 
22xiety for her ſpouſe, who had ſtaid abroad longer 
that day than uſual. Lot hario, after ſome time, retired 
to his own houſe, and An ſelmo remained in his, as con- 
tented as Lothario was penſive, Who was at a loſs what 
ſiratagem to invent to extricate himſelf handſomely out 
of this impertinent buſineſs. But that night he be- 
thought himſelf of a way how to deceive Anſelmo, with- 


out offending Camilla: and the next day he came to 


dine with his friend, and was kindly received by Ca- 
milla, who always entertained and treated him with. 
much good-will, knowing the affection her ſpouſe had 
for him. Dinner being ended, and the cloth taken. 
away, Anſelmo deſired L»thario to ſtay with Camilla 
while he went upon an urgent affair, which he would 
diſpatch, and be back in about an hour and half, 
Camilla prayed him not to go, and Lothar offered to 
bear him company: but it ſignified nothing with An- 
ſelmo; on the contrary, he importuned Lotharis to 
ſtay and wait for him; for he had a matter of great 
importance to talk to him about. He alſo deſired Ca- 
milla to bear Lothario company 'till his return. In 
ſhort, he knew ſo well how to counterfeit a neceſſity for 


his abſence, though that neceſſity proceeded only from 
his own folly *, that no one could perceive it was 


feigned. Anſelmo 


*The original is ſupo tan bien fingir la neceſſidad, d necedad de 
ſu auſencia, &c, that is, be knew ſo well how to feign the 73 
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Anſelmo went away, and Camilla and Lothario re. 
mained by themſelves at table, the reſt of the family 
being all gone to dinner. Thus Lothario found himſelf 
entered the liſts, as his friend had defired, with an ene. 


my before him, able to conquer, by her beauty alone, 
a ſquadron of armed cavaliers : think then, whether 


Lothario had not cauſe to fear. But the firſt thing he 
did, was, to lay his elbow on the chair, and his cheek 
on his hand; and begging Camilla to pardon his ill. 
manners, he ſaid he would willingly repoſe himſelf a 


little, till Jn/e/m?'s return. Camilla anſwered, that he 


might repoſe himſelt more at eaſe on the couch“ than 
in the chair, and therefore defired him to walk in, and 
he down there. Lothario excuſed himſelf, and ſlept 
where he was till 4»/e/m?'s return; who, finding Ca- 
milla retired to her chamber, and Lothario aſleep, be. 
leved, that, as he had ſtaid ſo long, they had had time 


enough both to talk and to ſleep ; and he thought it 


long till Lothario awaked, that he might go out with 
him, and enquire after his ſucceſs, All fell out as he 
wiſhed, Lotharis awaked, and they preſently went out 
together, and An/e/mo aſked him concerning what he 
wanted to be informed of Lothario aniwered, that he 
did not think it proper to open too far the firſt time, 
and therefore all he had done was, to tell her ſhe was 
very handſome, and that the whole town rung of her 
wit and beauty ; and this he thought a good introduc- 
tion, as it might inſinuate him into her good-will, and 
diſpoſe her to liſten to him the next time with plea- 
ſure: in which he employed the ſame artifice which the 
devil uſes to deceive a perſon who 1s on his guard ; 


who being, in reality, an angel of darkneſs, transforms 


himſelf into one cf light, and, ſetting plauſible appear- 


fity, or rather folly of bis abſence, & e. but it being impoſſible to 
retain the gingle of neceſſidad and necedad in the tranſlation, it was 
thought proper to give the fertence ſomewhat a different turn. 
Note, Shelton, Motteux, &c, have quite omitted it. | 

* FEfirado, A ſpace of the viſiting- rooms cf ladies, raiſed a foot 
above the floor of the reſt of the room, covered with carpets or mats, 
2 which the ladies fit on cuſhions laid along by the wall, or low 
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| ances before him, at length diſcovers himſelf, and car- 
| ries his point, if his deceit be not found out at the be- 
ginning. Anſelmo was mightily pleaſed with all this, 
and ſaid he would give him the like opportunity every 
| day, without going abroad; for he would ſo employ 
| himſelf at home, that Camilla ſhould never ſuſpect 
his ſtratagem. | 


Now many days paſſed, and: Lotharis, though he 


| ſpoke not a word to Camilla on the ſubject, told An- 
ſelno that he had, and that he could never perceive in 
her the leaſt ſign of any thing that was amiſs, or even 
| diſcover the leaſt glimpſe or ſhadow of hope for him- 
| (elf; on the contrary, that ſhe threatened to tell her 
| huſband, if he did not quit his baſe deſign. It is ve- 
| ry well, ſaid Anſelmo, hitherto Camilla has reſiſted 
words; we muſt next ſee how ſhe will reſiſt works; to- 
morrow I will give you two thouſand crowns in gold to 


preſent her with, and as many more to buy jewels by 


| way of lure; for women, eſpecially if they are hand- 
ſome, though never ſo-chaſte, are fond of being well 
| drefled ard going fine: and if ſhe reſiſts this temptation, 
I will be ſatisfied, and give you no farther trouble. 
| Lithario anſwered, that fince he had begun, he would- 
0 through with this affair, though he was ſure he 
ſhould come off wearied and repulſed. The next day 
| he received the four thouſand crowns, and with them 
four thouſand confuſions, not knowing what new lye to 
| invent: but, in fine, he reſolved to tell him, that Ca- 


nilla was as inflexible to preſents and promiſes, as to 


words, ſo that he need not weary himſelf any farther, 


iince all the time was ſpent in vain: | 
But fortune, which directed matters otherwiſe, ſo 
ordered it, that Anſelmo, having left Lothario and Ca- 


| milla alone as uſual; ſhut himſelf vp in an adjoining; 
chamber, and ſtood looking and liſtening through the 


key-hole, how they: behaved themſelves, and faw, that, 
in above half an hour, Lothario ſaid not a word to Ca- 
milla; nor would he have ſaid a word, had he ſtood 


there an age. On which he concluded, that all his 


friend had told him of Camilla's anſwers were mere 


fiction and lyes. And, to try whether they were ſo or 
_— not, 
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not, he came out of the chamber, and, calling Lorha. 
710 aſide, aſked him, what news he had for him, and 
what diſpoſition he had found Camilla in? Lothario re. 
plied, that he was reſolved not to mention that buſineſ 
any more to her, for ſhe had anſwered him ſo ſharply 
and angrily, that he had not the courage to open hi; 
lips again to her. Ah! ſaid Anſelmo, Lothario, Ly. 
tharis ] how ill do you anſwer your engagement to me, 
and the great confidence I repoſe in you! I am juſt 
come from looking through the key hole of that door, 
and have ſound that you have not ſpoken a word to 
Camilla; wicnce I conclude that you have never yet 
ſpoken to her at all. If it be ſo, as doubtleſs it is, 
why do you deceive me? or why would you induftri- 
ouſly deprive me of thoſe means I might otherwiſe find 
to compaſs my defire ? An/e/mo ſaid no more; but what 
he had ſaid was ſufficient to leave Lothario abaſhed and 
confounded : who. thinking his honour touched by be- 
ing caught in a lye, ſwore to An/elmo, that from that 
moment he took upon him to fatisfy him, and would 
tell him no more lyes, as he ſhould find, if he had the 
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curioſity to watch him; which however he might ſave WW c 
himſelf the trouble of doing; for he would endeavour Wl 
ſo earneſtly to procure lim ſatisfaction, that there ſhould MF + 
be no room left for ſuſpicion. Anſelmo believed him; : 
and, to give him an opportunity, more ſecure and leis WM 1 
liable to ſurprize, he reſolved to abſent himſelf from Mt * 
home for eight days, and to viſit a friend of his, who t 
lived in a village not far from the city. And, to ex.! 
cuſe his departure to. Camil/a, he contrived that his 1 
friend ſhould preſs earneſtly for his company. Raſh and t 
unhappy Az/e/mo! what is it you are doing? what 1s it v 
you intend ? what is it you are contriving? Conſider, Wl : 
you are acting againſt yourſelf, deſigning your own if 
diſhonour, and contriving your own ruin. Your ſpouſe 0 
Camilia is virtuous ; you poſſeſs her peaceably and þ 
quietly ; no body diſturbs your enjoyment of her; her 1 
thoughts do not ſtray beyond the walls of her houſe; ( 
you are her heaven upon earth, the aim of her deſires, \ 
the accompliſhment of her wiſhes, and the rule by which 
the meaſures her will, adjuſting it wholly according to 


yours, 
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2 „ours, and that of heaven. If then the mine of her 
id honour, beauty, virtue, and modeſty, yield you, with- 
e. out any toil, all the wealth they contain, or you can 
ls geſire, why will you ranſack thoſe mines for other veins 
lv of new and unheard of treaſures, and thereby put the 
15 | whole in danger of ruin, ſince, in truth, it is {ſupported 
. only by the feeble props of woman's weak nature. 
e, Conſider, that he, who ſeeks after what is impoſſible, 
t WE ought in juſtice to be denied what is poſſible, as a cer- 
r, ain poet has better expreſſed it in theſe verſes ; 

o . 

et In death T life defire to ſee, 

„ Health in diſeaſe, in tortures reſt, 

i. In chains and priſons liberty, 

d And truth in a diſſoyal breaſt. 

a But adverſe fate and heav'n's decree 

id In this to baffle me are join dl, 

e- Dat, fince 1 aſe what cannot be, 

x hat can be I fball newer find. 

i WW The next day An/e/mo went to his friend's houſe in the 
e country, telling Camilla, that, during his abſence, Lo- 
ar WF 7/2709 would come to take care of his houſe, and dine 
d with her, and defiring her to treat him as ſhe would. 
|; his own perſon. Camilla, as a difcreet and virtuous 
ſs woman ſhauld, was troubled at the order her huſband _ 
me her, and repreſented to him, how improper it was 


10 bat any body, in his abſence, ſhould take his place at 
x- his table; and if he did it, as doubting her ability to 


1s manage his family, ſhe deſired he would try her for 
d this time, and he ſhould fee, by experience, that ſhe | 
it was equal to truſts of greater conſequence. Auſelmo | 
r, WW replied, it was his pleaſure it ſhould be ſo, and that ig 
n lie had nothing to do but to acquieſce and be obedi- | 
le ent, Camilla ſaid, ſhe would, though much againſt | 
d er inclination. Anſelmo went away, and the next day. a: 
er L:thario came to his houſe, where he was received by | 
3 Camilla with a kind and modeſt welcome. But ſhe ne- 1 
85 ver expoſed herſelf to be left alone with Lothario, be- ji 
h ing conitantly attended by her men and maid ſervants, lf 
{ 


, 
. — * 
— 
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0 cipecially by her own maid called Leonela, whom, as 


8, | they 
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186 The LIFE and EXPLOITS of 
they had been brought up together from their infancy in 
her father's houſe, ſhe loved very much, 'and, upon her 


marriage with Anſelmo, had brought with her. Lotha. 
rio ſaid nothing to her the three firſt days, though he 


had opportunities when the cloth was taken away, and | 


the ſervants were gone to make a haſty dinner ; for 
ſo Camilla had directed; and farther Leonela had or- 
ders to dine before her miſtreſs, and never to ſtir from 
her ſide ; but ſhe, having her thoughts intent upon o- 
ther matters, of her own pleaſure, and wanting to em- 
ploy thoſe hours and that opportunity, to her own pur. 
poſes, did not always obſerve her miſtreſs's orders, but 
often left them alone, as if ſhe had been expreſly com- 
manded ſo to do. Nevertheleſs the modeſt preſence of 
Camilla, the gravity of her countenance, and her com- 


poſed behaviour, were ſuch, that they awed and bridled | 
Lothario's tongue. But the influence of her virtues in | 


filencing Lothario's tongue redounded to the greater 


Prejudice of them both. For, if his tongue lay Rill, | 


his thoughts were in motion; and he had Iciture to con- 
template, one by one, all thoſe perfections of goodnels 
and beauty, of which Camilla was miſtreſs, and which 
were ſufficient to inſpire love into a ſtatue of marble, 
and how much more into a heart of fieſh. Lothario 
_ gazed at her all the while he might have talked to her, 
and conſidered how worthy ſhe was to be beloved: and 
this conſideration began, by little and little, to under- 
mine the regards he had for An/e/mo ; and, a thouſand 
times, he thought of withdrawing from the city, and 
going where Anſelmo ſhould never ſee him, nor he Ca- 
milla, more: but the pleaſure he took in beholding her 
had already thrown an obſtacle in the way of his inten- 
tion. He did violence to himſelf, and had frequent 
ſtruggles within him, to get the better of the pleaſure 
he received in gazing on Camilla. He blamed himſelf 
when alone, for his folly; he called himſelf a falſe friend, 
and a bad chriſtian. He reaſoned upon, and made com- 
pariſon between, his own conduct, and that of Anſelno, 
and ſtill concluded that 4n/z/mo's folly and preſumption 
were greater than his own infidelity. : and, if what he 
had in his thoughts were but as excuſable before god, 
| as 
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as it was before men, he ſhould fear no puniſhment for 

his fault. In fine, the beauty and goodneſs of Camilla, 

together with. the opportunity, which the thoughtleſs 
huſband had put into his hands, quite overturned Lo- 
thario's integrity. And, without regarding any thing 
but what tended to the gratification of his paſſion, at 

the end of three days from the time of Anſelmo's ab- 
ſence, during which he had been in perpetual ſtruggle 
with his deſires, he began to ſollicit Camille, with ſuch 
earneſtnels and diſorder, and with ſuch amorous ex- 


preflions, that Camilla was aſtoniſhed, and could only 


riſe from her ſeat, and retire to her chamber, without 
anſwering a word. But, notwithſtanding this ſudden 
blaſt, Lothario's hope was not withered : for hope, be- 
ing born with love, always lives with it. On the con- 
trary, he was the more eager in the purſuit of Camilla; 


who, having diſcovered in Lothario what ſhe could 


never have imagined, was at a loſs how to behave. 
But thinking it neither ſafe, nor right, to give him op- 
portunity or leiſure of talking to her any more, ſhe 
reſolved, as ſhe accordingly did, to ſend that very night 
one of her ſervants to Anſelmo with a letter, wherein 
he wrote as follows. 


CHAP. YI. 


In which is continued The Novel of the Curious Im- 
| pertinent, 


CAuILLA's Letter to Ans ELM O. 


N army, it is commonly ſaid, mates but an ill ap- 
\ A pearance without its general, aud a caſile without 
its governor ;-but a young married «woman, I ſay, makes-a 
worſe without her huſband, when there is no juſt cauſe 
for his abſence. I am ſo uneaſy without you, and fo 
entirely unable to ſupport this abſence, that, if hon do 


not return ſpeedily, I muſt go and paſs my time at ny 


fathers houſe, though T leave yours without a guard: 
For the guard you left me, if you left him avith that 
tit'e, is, Iibelie ve, more intent upon his own pleaſure, 

than 
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than upon any thing which concerns you : and ſince you 
are wiſe, I ſhall ſay no more, nor is it proper 1 ſhould, 


Anſelmo received this letter, and underſtood by it that 
Lothario had begun the attack, and that Camilla muſt 
have received it according to his wiſh : and, over- 
Joyed at this good news, he ſent Carla a verbal meſ- 
ſage, not to ſtir from her houſe upon any account, 
for he would return very ſpeedily. Camilla was ſur. 
priſed at Auſelmo's anſwer, which increaſed the per. 
plexity ſhe was under: for now ſhe durſt neither ſtay 
in her own houſe, nor retire to that of her parents; 
fince in ftaying ſhe hazarded her virtue, and in going 
ſhe ſhould act contrary to her huſband's poſitive com- 
mand. At length, ſhe reſolved upon that, which proved 
the worſt for her; which was, to ſtay, and not to ſhun 
Lotharis's company, leſt it might give her ſervants oc- 
caſion to talk; and ſhe already began to be ſorry iz 
had written what ſhe did to her ſpouſe, fearing leſt he 
mould think, Lothario muſt have obſerved ſome ſigns 
of lightneſs in her, which had emboldened him to lay 
aſide the reſpect he owed her. But, conſcious of her 
own integrity, ſhe truſted in god, and her own virtuous 
diſpoſition, reſolving to reſiſt, by her filence, whatever 
Lothario ſhould ſay to her, without giving her huſband 
any farther account, leſt it ſhould involve him in any 
quarrel or trouble. She even began to conitder how 
ſhe might excuſe Lothar is to Auſelmo, when he ſhould 
aſk her the cauſe of her writing that letter. 

With theſe thoughts, more honourable than proper 
or beneficial, the next day ſhe fate ſtill, and heard what 
Lothario had to ſay to her; who plyed her ſo warmly, 
that Camilla's firmneſs began to totter ; and her virtue 
had much ado to get into her eyes, and prevent ſome 
indications of an amorous compaſſion, which the tears 
and arguments of Lothario had awakened in her 
breaſt. All this Lotharis obſerved, and all contr ibut- 
ed to inflame him the more. In ſhort, he thought it 
neceſſary, whilſt he had the time and opportunity 
which 2:/c/me's abſence afforded him, to ſhorten the 
ſiege of the fortreſs. And therefore he attacked her 
pride with the praiſes of. her beauty ; for there 1s no- 

| thing, 
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thing, which ſooner reduces and levels the towering 
callles of the vanity of the fair ſex, than vanity itſelf, 
when poſted upon the tongue of flattery. In effect, he 
undermined the rock of her integrity with ſuch engines, 
that, though ſhe had been made of braſs, ſhe muſt have 
fallen to the ground. Lothario wept, entreated, flat- 
tered, and ſollicited with ſuch earneſtneſs and demonſtra- 
tions of ſincerity, that he quite overthrew all Camzil/a's 
reſerve, and at laſt triumpaed over what he leaſt ex- 
pected, and moſt deſired. She ſurrendered, even Ca- 
nilla ſurrendered ; and what wonder, when even Lo- 


| ;bario's friendſhip could not ſtand its ground? A plain 


example, ſhewing us, that the paſſion of love is to be 
vanquiſhed only by flying, and that we muſt not pretend 
to grapple with ſo powerful an enemy, ſince divine 


| {uccours are neceſſary to ſubdue ſuch force, though 


haman. Leonela alone was privy to her lady's frailty ; 


for the two faithleſs friends, and new lovers, could not 
hide it from her. Lothario would not acquaint Ca- 
milla with Anſelmo's project, nor with his having de- 
ſignedly given him the opportunity of arriving at that 
point, leſt ſhe ſhould efteem his paſſion the leſs, or ſhould 


think he had made love to her by chance, rather than 


| out of choice. | 


A few days after, Anuſelmo returned home, and did 


vot miſs what he had loſt, which was what he took leaſt 
| care of, and yet valued moſt. He preſently went to 
| make a viſit to Lothario, and found nim at home. They 
| embraced each other, and the one enquired what news 
concerning his life or death. The news I have for you, 


O friend An/e!mo, ſaid Lothario, is, that you have a 
wife worthy to be the pattern and crown of all good 
women. The words I have ſaid to her are given to 
the wind ; my offers have been deſpiſed, my preſents 
refuſed ; and, when I ſhed ſome few feigned tears, ſhe 
made a mere jeſt of them. In ſhort, as Camilla is the 
ſum of all beauty, ſhe is allo the repoſitory, in which 
modeſty, good-nature, and reſerve, with all the virtues 
which can make a good woman praiſe-worthy and 
happy, are treaſured up. Therefore, friend, take back 
Your money: here it is; J had no occaſion to make ww 

| pt 
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of it; for Camilla's integrity is not tò be ſhaken by 
things ſo mean as preſents and promiſes. Be ſatisfied, 
Anje/mn, and make no farther trials; and ſince you 
have ſafely paſſed the gulph of thoſe doubts and ſuſpi. 
cions we are apt to entertain of women, do not again 
expoſe yourſelf on the deep ſea of new diſquiets, nor 
make a freſh trial, with another pilot, of the goodneſß 
and ſtrength of the veſſel, which heaven has allotted yon 
for your paſſage through the ocean of this world: but 
make account, that you are arrived ſafe in port; and 
ſecure yourſelf with the anchor of ſerious conſidera. 
tion, and lie by till you are required to pay that duty, 
from which no human rank 1s exempted. 1 
Anſelmo was entirely ſatisfied with Lathario's words, 


and believed them as if they had been delivered by ſome | 


oracle. Nevertheleſs he deſired him not to give over the 
undertaking, though he carried it on merely out of cu- 
rioſity and amuſement ; however he need not, for the 
future, ply her ſo cloſe as he had done: all that he now 
deſired of him, was, that he would write ſome verſe; 
in her praiſe under the name of Cyloris, and he would 
ſeem to Camilla to think that he was in love with a 
lady, to whom he had given that name, that he might 
celebrate her with the regard due to her modeſty: 
and, if Latharis did not care to be at the trouble of 
writing the verſes himſelf, he would do it for him, 
There will be no need of that, ſaid Lothario; for the 
Muſes are not ſo unpropitious to me, but that, now 
and then, they make me a viſit. Tell you Camilla 
your thoughts of my counterfeit paſſion, and leave me 
to make the verſes; which, if not ſo good as the ſub- 
ject deſerves, ſhall, at leaſt, be the beſt I can make. 
Thus agreed the impertinent and the treacherous friend. 
And Anſeimo, being returned to his houſe, enquired of 

Camilla, what ſhe wondered he had not already enquir- 
ed, namely, the occaſion of her writing the letter ſhe 
had ſent him. Camilla anſwered, that ſhe then fan- 
cied Lothario looked at her a little more licentiouſly than 


when he was at home; but that now ſhe was undeceiv- | 


ed, and believed it to be but a mere imagination of her 
own ; for Lothario had, of late, avoided ſeeing, and 
being 
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veing alone with her. Anſelmo replied, that ſhe might 
be very ſecure from that ſuſpicion ; for, to his know- 
. ledge, Lothario was in love with a young lady of con- 
dition in the city, whom he celebrated under the name 
| of Chloris; and, though it were not fo, ſhe had nothing 
to fear, conſidering Lotharis's virtue, and the great 
| friendſhip that ſubſiſted between them. Had not Ca- 
nilla been beforehand advertiſed by Lothario, that this 
| tory of his love for Chloris was all a fiction, and that 
| he had told it Auſelmo, that he might have an oppor- 
| tunity, now and then, of employing himſelf in the 
very praiſes of Camilla, ſhe had doubtleſs fallen into 
the deſperate ſnare of jealouſy : but, being prepared 
| for it, it gave her no diſturbance. 
| The next day, they three being together at table, 
| Anſelmo defired Lothario to recite tome of the verſes he 
had compoſed on his beloved Cris; for, fince Ca- 
nilla did not know her, he might ſafely repeat what 
| he pleaſed. Though ſhe did know her, anſwered 
| L:thario, I ſhould have no reaſon to conceal what J 
| have written; for when a lover praiſes his miſtreſs's 
beauty, and, at the ſame time, taxes her with cruelty, 
he caſts no reproach upon her good name. But, be 
that as it will, I muſt tell you, that yeſterday I made 
| a {onnet on the ingratitude of Cloris; and it is this. 


, 2D Bo v9 
In the dead felence of the peaceful night, 
When others cares are huſb' d in ſoft repoſe, 
Te jad account of my neglected woes, 
To conſcious heaven and Chloris I recite. 
And when the ſun, with his returning light, 
Forth from the eaſt his radiant journey goes, 
With accents, ſuch as ſorrow only knows, 
My priefs to tell is all my poor delight. 
Aud when bright Phoebus, from his ſtarry throne, 
Sends rays direct upon the parched ſoil, 
Still in the mournful tale I perſevere. 
Returning night renews my forrow's toil; 
And though, from marn to n gt, I wwiep and moan, 
Nor heaven nor Chloris my complainings hear. 
„ Camilla 
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Camilla was very well pleaſed with the ſonnet, hy 
Anſelmo more: he commended it, and ſaid, the lady 
was extremely cruel, who made no return to ſo much 
truth. What then! replied Camilla, are we to take 
all that the enamoured poets tell us for truth? Not 
all they tell us as poets, anſwered Lothario, but 33 
lovers; for though, as poets, they may exceed, ay 
lovers they always fall ſhort of, the truth. There jg 
no doubt of that, replied Anſelmo, reſolved to ſecond 
and fupport the credit of every thing Lothar io ſaid 


with Camilla, who was now become as indifferent to ſo 
Aunſelmo's artifice, as ſhe was in love with Lotharis, re! 
Being therefore pleaſed with every thing that was his, he 
and beſides taking it for granted, that all his deſire; D 
and verſes were addreſſed to her, and that ſhe was the YC 
true Chris, ſhe deſired him, if he could recollect any WI "f 
other ſonnet or verſes, to repeat them. I remember ſe 
one, anſwered Lothario; but I believe it is not ſo good WM W 
as the former, or, to ſpeak properly, leſs bad; as 6 
you ſhall judge; for it is chis. 1 
T0000 W. 

1 die, if not believ'd, tis ſure ] die, 5 


For e' er I ceaſe to love and to adore, 
Or fly, ungrateful Fair, your beauty's for, . 
Dead at your feet you ſhall behold me lie. 
FVhen to the regions of obſcurity 
hence am baniſb d, to, enjoy no more | 
Glory and life, you, in that luckleſs hour, 18 
Your image graven in my heart ſhall ſee. 


That relique, with a lover's generous pride, 5 

[ treaſure in my breaſt, the only ſource 1 5 y 

Of comfort, whit thy rigour lets me live. M 
Unhappy he, who ſteers his dangerous courſe iy 
Through unfrequented ſeas, no flar to guide, 5 

Nor port his fhatter'd weſjel to receive. *. 
Anſelmo commended this ſecond ſonnet as much as A 
he had done the firſt; and thus he went on, adding ** 
link after link to the chain, wherewith he bound him-( by 


ſelf, and ſecured his own diſhonour; for when Lothe- 
ria 


— — „ 


— 
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„i diſhonoured him moſt, he then aſſured him his 
honour was ſafeſt. So that every ſtep of the ladder 
Camilla deſcended toward the center of contempt, ſhe 
aſcended, in her huſband's opinion, toward the upper- 
moſt round of virtue and reputation. 

Now it happened one day, that Camil/a, being 
alone with her maid, ſaid to her; I am aſhamed, dear 
[onela, to think how little value I ſet upon myſelf, 
in not making it coſt Lothario more time to gain the 


entire poſſeſſion of my inclinations, which I gave u 


ſo ſoon : I fear he will look upon my eaſineſs in ſur- 
rendering as levity, without reflecting on the violence 
he uſed, which put it out of my power to reſiſt him. 
Dear madam, anſwered Leonela, let not this trouble 
you; for there is nothing in it: the value of a giſt, if 
it be good in it ſelf, and worthy of eſteem, is not leſ- 
ſened by being ſoon given; and therefore it is ſaid, he 
who gives quickly gives twice. It is ſaid alſo, quoth 
Camilla, that which coſts little is leſs valued. This 
does not affect your cafe, anſwered Leonela ; for love, 
as I have heard ſay, ſometimes flies and ſometimes 


walks; runs with one perſon, and goes leiſurely with 


mother: ſome he warms, and ſome he burns; ſome 
he wounds, and others he kills: in one and the ſame 
inſtant he begins and concludes the career of his deſires. 
He often in the morning lays fiege to a fortreſs, and 
in the evening has it ſurrendered to him; for no force 
is able to reſiſt him. And, this being ſo, what are 
you afraid of, if this be the very caſe of Lothario, 
love having made my maſter's abſence the inſtrument 
to oblige us to ſurrender to him, and it being abſolute- 
ly neceſſary for us to finiſh, in that interval, what love 
has decreed, without giving 7:ime himſelf any time to 
bring back Anſelmo, and, by his preſence, render the 
work imperfect? for love has no ſurer miniſter to exe- 
cute his deſigns than opportunity: it is that he makes 
uſe of in all his exploits, eſpecially in the beginnings, 
All this I am well acquainted with, and from experience 
rather than hearſay ; and, one day or other, madam, I. 
may let you ſee, that I alſo am a girl of fleſh and blood. 
Beſides, madam, you did not declare your paſſion nor 

V ou. II. 1 engage 
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engage yourſelf ſo ſoon, but you had firſt ſeen in his eyes, 


in his ſighs, in his expreſſions, in his promiſes and his 


reſents, Lothario's whole foul ; and in that, and all 
P 5 


his accompliſhments, how worthy Lothario was of 
your love. Then, fince it is ſo, let not theſe ſerupu- 
lous and childiſh thoughts diſturb you, but reſt aſſured, 
that Lothario eſteems you no leſs than you do him; 
and live contented and ſatisfied, that, ſince you are fallen 
into the ſnar- of love, it is with a perſon of worth and 
character, and one who poſſeſſes not only the four S's *, 
which, they ſay, all true lovers ought to have, but the 
whole alphabet. Do but hear me, and you ſhall ſee 
how I have it by heart. He is, if I judge right, 
+ amiable, bountiful, conſtant, daring, enamoured, 
Faithful, gallant, honourable, illuſtrious, kind, loyal, 
mild, noble, obliging, prudent, quiet, rich, and the 
S's, as they ſay; laſtly, true, valiant, and wile : the 
X ſuits him not, becauſe it is a harſh letter; the Y, he 
is young; the Z, zealous of your honour T. Camilla 
ſmiled at her maid's alphabet, and took her to be more 
converſant in love-matters, than ſhe had hitherto own- 
ed; and indeed now ſhe confeſſed to Camilla, that ſhe 
had a love-affair with a young gentleman of the ſame 
city. At which Camilla was much diſturbed, fearing 
leſt, from that quarter, her own honour might be in 
danger. And therefore ſhe ſifted her to know whether 
her amour had gone farther than words. She, with 
little ſhame, and much boldneſs, owned it had. For 
it is certain, that the ſlips of the miſtreſs take off all 
ſhame from the maid-ſervants, who, when they fee 
their miſtreſſes trip, make nothing of downright halting, 
nor of its being known. Camilla could do no more 
but beg of Leonela to ſay nothing of her affair to the 
perſon ſhe ſaid was her lover, and to manage her own 
with ſuch ſecrecy, that it might not come to the know- 


* Ac if we ſhould ſay, fgbtly, ſprightly, ſincere, and ſecret, 
+ It was impoſſible here to tranſlate the original exactly, it be- 
irg neceſſary to uſe thoſe words whoſe initial letters follow in an 
alphabetica] order, h 
1 Tiis is ſomething like that play in uſe among us; I love my 
laue cuith an A, becauſe be is amorous, &c, 
ledge 
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ledge of, Anſelmo or of Lothario. Leonela anſwered, 
ſhe would do ſo: but ſhe kept her word in ſuch a man- 
ner, as juſtified Camilla's fears, that ſhe might loſe her 
reputation by her means. For the leud and bold Leonela, 
when ſhe found, that her miſtreſs's conduct was not the 
ſame it uſed to be, had the aſſurance to introduce and 
conceal her lover in the houſe, preſuming that her lady 
durſt not ſpeak of it, though ſhe knew it. For this in- 
convenience, among others, attends the failings of miſ- 
treſſes, that they become ſlaves to their very ſervants, 
and are neceſſitated to conceal their diſhoneſty and leud- 
neſs; as was the caſe with Camilla, For, though ſhe 
ſaw, not once only, but ſeveral times, that Leone/a was 
with her gallant in a room of her houſe, ſhe was ſo 
far from daring to chide her, that ſhe gave her oppor- 
tunities of locking him in, and did all ſhe could to pre- 
rent his being ſeen by her huſband, But all could not 
hinder Lothario from ſeeing him once go out of the 
houſe at break of day : who, not knowing who he was, 
thought, at firſt, it muſt be ſome apparition. But when 
he ſaw him ſteal off, muffling himſelf up, and con- 
cealing himſelf with care and caution, he changed one 
| fooliſh opinion for another, which muſt have been 
the ruin of them all, if Camilla had not remedied it. 
Li:hario was ſo far from thinking, that the man, whom 
he had ſeen coming out of 4z/c/mo's houſe, at ſo un- 
ſcaſonable an hour, came thither upon Leone/a's ac- 
count, that he did not ſo much as remember there was 
luch a perſon as Leonela in the world. What he thought 
was, that Camilla, as ſhe had been caſy and comply- 
ing to bim, was fo to anotheralio : for the wicked- 
nels of a bad woman carries this additional miſchief 
along with it, that it weakens her credit, even with 
th: man, to whoſe intreaties and perſuaſions ſhe ſurren- 
dered her honour ; and he is ready to believe, upon 
the ſlighteſt grounds, that ſhe yields to others even with 
greater facility. 5 
Al Lothario's good ſenſe, and prudent reaſonings, 
ſeem to have failed him upon this occafion : for, with- 
out making one proper, or even rational reflection, 
without more ado, grown impatient, and blinded with 
2 4 
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a jealous rage, that gnawed his bowels, and dying to 
be revenged on Camilla, who had offended him in no- 
thing, he went to Anſelmo before he was up, and ſaid 
to him: Know, Anjelmo, that, for ſeveral days paſt, [ 
have ſtruggled with myſelf, to keep from you what it 
is no longer poſſible nor juſt to conceal. Know, that 
Camilla's tort is ſurrendered, and ſubmitted to my will 
and pleaſure ; and, if | have delayed diſcovering to you 
this truth, it was, to ſatisfy myſelf whether it was on- 
1y ſome tranſient fancy of her's, or whether ſhe had a 
mind to try me, and to ſee whether the love I made to 
her, with your connivance, was in earneſt. And I {till 
believed, if ſhe was what ſhe ought to be, and what we 
both thought her, ſhe woald, before now, have given 
you an account of my ſolicitations. But, ſince 1 find 
ſhe has not, I conclude ſhe intends to keep the promiſe 
ſhe has made me of giving me a meeting, the next time 
you are abſent from home, in the wardrobe (and, in- 
_ deed, that was the place where Camilla uſed to enter- 
tain him). And, ſince the fault is not yet committed, 
excepting in thought only, 1 would not have you run 
precipitately to take revenge ; for, perhaps, between 
this and the time of putting it in execution, Camilla 
may change her mind, and repent. And therefore, as 
you have hitherto always followed my advice, in whole 
or in part, follow and obſerve this I ſhall now give you, 
that, without poſſibility of being miſtaken, -and upon 
matureſt conſideration, you may ſatisfy yourſelf as to 
what is moſt fitting for you to do. Pretend an abſence 
of three or four days, as you uſed to do at other times, 
and contrive to hide yourſelf in the wardrobe, where 
the tapeſtry. and other moveables, may ſerve to conceal 
vou; and then you will ſee with your own eyes, and! 
with mine, what Camilla intends ; and if it be wicked- 
neſs, as is rather to be feared than expected, you may 
then, with ſecrecy and caution, be the avenger of your 
own injury. | 5 | 
' Anſelmo was amazed, confounded, and aſtoniſhed at 

Lothario's words, which came upon him at a time when | 
he leaſt expected to hear them; for he already looked 
upon Camilla as victorious over Lothario's fein aſ- 
| | | | aults, 
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faults, and began to enjoy the glory of the conqueſt. 
He ſtood a good while with his eyes fixed motionleſs on 
the ground, and at length ſaid : Lothario you have done 
what expected from your friendſhip : I muſt follow 
vour advice in every thing: do what you will, and be 
as ſecret as ſo unlooked-for an event requires. Hotba- 


vie promiſed him he would; and ſcarce had he left 


him, when he began to repent of all he had ſaid, and 
was convinced he had acted fooliſhly, ſince he might 
have revenged himſelf on Camilla by a leſs cruel and 
les diſhonourable method. He curſed his want of 
ſenſe, condemned his heedleſs reſolution, and, was at a 
loſs how to undo what was done, or to get tolerably 
well out of the ſcrape. At laſt, he reſolved to diſ- 
cover all to Camilla; and, as he could not long want 
an opportunity of doing it, that very day he found 
her alone; and immediately, on his coming in, ſhe 
ſaid : Know, dear Lothario, that I have an uneaſineſs 


at heart, which tortures me in ſuch a manner, that me- 


thinks it is ready to barſt it, and, indeed, it is a won- 


der it does not; for Leone/a's impudence is arrived to 
that pitch, that ſhe, every night, entertains a gallant 


in the houſe, who ſtays with her till day-light, ſo much 
to the prejudice of my reputation, that it will leave 
room for cenſure to whoever ſhall ſee him go out at 
ſuch unſeaſonable hours: and what gives me the moſt 
concern is, that I cannot chaſtiſe, or ſo much as repri- 
mand her: for her being in the ſecret of our correſpon- 
dence puts a bridle into my mouth, and obliges me to 
conceal her's; and I am afraid of ſome unlucky event 
from this corner. At firſt, when Camilla ſaid this, 
Letharis believed it a piece of cunning to miſlead him, 


by perſuading him that the man, he ſaw go out, was 
 Lenela's gallant, and not Camilla's: but, perceiving 


that ſhe wept, and afflicted herſelf, and begged his aſ- 
ſiſtance in finding a remedy, he ſoon came into the he. 
lief of what ſhe ſaid; and ſo was filled with confuſion 
and repentance for what he had done. He deſired Ca- 
milla to make herſelf eaſy, for he would take an ef- 
fectual courſe to reſtrain Lenela's infolence. He alſo 
told her what the furious rage of jealouſy had ** 

N I 3 im 


* 


perplexed a labyrinth, as his raſhneſs had involved them 
in. Camilla was aſtoniſhed at hearing what Lothaxriy 


as women have naturally a more ready turn of wit, ei- 


he had propoſed ; for by this very hiding ſhe propoſed | 


whole of her deſign, ſhe only deſired him, after Anſel- 


He ſhoula take care to anſwer to whatever ſhe ſhould 
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him to tell Anſelmo, how it was agreed that Anſelm | the 
ſhould hide himſelf in the wardrobe, to be an eye. wit. 
neſs, from thence, of her diſloyalty to him. He begged 
her to pardon this madneſs, and deſired her advice how 
to remedy what was done, and extricate them out of ſo 


ſaid, and, with much reſentment, reproached him for 
the ill thoughts he had entertained of her ; and, with 
many and diſcreet reaſons, ſet before him the folly and 
inconſiderateneſs of the reſolution he had taken. But, 


ther for good or bad purpoſes, than men, though it of. 
ten fails them, when they ſet themſelves purpoſely to 
deliberate; Camilla inſtantly hit upon a way to remedy 
an affair ſeemingly incapable of all remedy. She bid Lo- 
thario lee that Anſelmo hid himſelf the next day where 


to ſecure, for the ature. their mutual enjoyment, with- 
out fear or ſurprize: and, without letting him into the 


mo was poſted, to be ready at Leonela's call, and that 
ſay to him, juſt as he would do, if he did not know | 


that Anſelmo was ; littening. Lothario infiſted on her ex- 
plaining to him her whole deſign, that he might, with 


the more ſafety and caution, be upon his guard in all 
that he thought neceſſiry, No other guard, ſaid Ca- 


milla, is neceſſary, but only to anſwer me directly to 
what I ſhall aſk you. For ſhe was not willing to let 
him into the fecret of what ſhe intended to do, leſt he 
ſhould not come into that deſign, which ſhe thought 
ſo good, and ſhould look out for {ome other, not like- 
ly to prove ſo ſucceſsful, | 

Lothario then left her, and the next day Anſelmo, under 
pretence of going to his friend's villa, went preſently 
from home, but turned back to hide himſelf; which he 
might conveniently enough do; for Camilla and Leonela 


were out of the way on purpoſe. Anuſelmo being now hid, 


with all that palpitation of heart, which may be ima- 
gined i in one, who expected to {ce with his own eyes 
the 
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the bowels of his honour ripped up, and was upon the 
point of loſing that ſupreme bliſs he thought himſelf 

poſleſſed of in his beloved Camilla; ſhe and Leonela 
being ſecure and certain that Anuſelmu was behind the 

hangings, came together into the wardrobe; and Ca- 
nilla had fcarce ſet her foot in it, when, fetching a 
deep ſigh, ſhe ſaid ; Ah, dear: Leonela, would it not 
be better, before I put that in execution, which I would 

keep ſecret from you, leſt you ſhould endeavour ta pre- 

vent it, that you ſhould take Anſelmo's dagger, and 
plunge it mto this infamons breaſt ? But do it not; for 
it is not reaſonable I ſhould bear the puniſhment of an- 
other's fault. I will firſt know, what the bold and wan- 
ton eyes of Lothario faw in me, that could give him 
the aſſurance to diſcover fo wicked a deſign, as that he 

has diſcovered to me, in contempt of his friend, and of 
my honour.: Step to the window, Leonela, and call 
him; for, doubtleſs, he is waiting m the ſtreet, in hopes 


of putting his wicked deſign in execution. But firſt . 


my cruel, but honourable, purpoſe ſhall be executed. 
Ah, dear madam! anſwered the cunning and well-in- 
ſtructed Leonela, what is it you intend to do with this 
dagger? is it to take away your own life, or Lothario's? 
Which ever of the two you do, will redound to the ruin 
of your credit and fame. It is better you ſhould dif. 
ſemble your wrong, than to let this wicked man now 
into the houſe while we are alone. Conſider, madam, 
we are weak women, and he a man, and reſolute; and 
as he comes blinded and big with his wicked purpoſe, . 
he. may, In 2 before you can execute yours, do 
what will be worſe for you, than taking away your life. 
A miſchief take my maſter Auſelmo, for giving this im- 
pudent fellow ſuch an aſcendant in his houſe. But, 
pray, madam, if you kill him, as I imagine you intend, 
what ſhall we do with him after he is dead? What, child? 
anſwered Camilla; why, leave him here for n elmo 
to bury him: for it is but juſt he ſhould have the agree- 
able trouble of burying his own infamy. Call him, 
without more ado ; for all the time J loſe in delaying to 
take due revenge for my wrong, methinks I offend a- 
gainſt that loyalty I owe to my huſband, 

gy 1 4 All . 
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All this 4n/e/mo liſtened to, and his thoughts were 


continually changing at every word Camilla ſpoke, 5 
But when he underſtood that ſhe intended to kill 1. ny 
_ thario, he was inclined to prevent it by coming out Jon 
and diſcovering himſelf, but was withheld by the ſtrong ha 
defire he had to ſee what would be the end of fo brave th 
and virtuous a reſolution ; purpoſing however to come ce 
out time enough to prevent miſchief. And now Ca. be 
milla was taken with a fainting fit, and, throwing her. hc 
ſelf upon a bed that was there, Leonela began to wee | 
bitterly, and to ſay : Ah, wo is me! that I ſhould be (il | 
ſo unhappy as to ſee die here, between my arms, the fe 
flower of the world's virtue, the crown of good wo- th 
men, the pattern of chaſtity ; with other ſuch ex. tl 


preſſions, that no body, who had heard her, but b 
would have taken her for the moſt compaſſionate and 
faithful damſel in the univerſe, and her lady for ano- 
ther perſecuted Penelope. Camilla ſoon recovered from 1 
her ſwoon, and, when ſhe came to herſelf, ſhe ſaid; f 
Why do you not go, Leonela, and call the moſt faith- : 
leſs friend of all friends that the ſun has ſeen, or the ; 
night covered ? Be quick, run, fly ; let not the fire of 
my rage evaporate and be ſpent by delay, and the juſt ü 
vengeance I expect paſs off in empty threatnings and 
curſes. I am going to call him, ſaid Leonela; but, 
dear madam, you muſt firſt give me that dagger, leſt, 
when I am gone, you ſhould do a thing which might 
give thoſe who love you cauſe to weep all their lives 
long. Go, dear Leonela,, and fear not, ſaid Ca- 
milla; J will not do it: for though I am reſolute, and 
in your opinion, ſimple in defending my honour, I 
ſhall nat be ſo to the degree that Lacretia was, of 
_ whom it is faid, that ſhe killed herſelf, without having 
committed any fault, and without firſt killing him, 
who was the cauſe of her misfortune. Yes, I will die, 
if die I muſt ; but it ſhall be after I have ſatiated my 
revenge on him, who is the occaſion of my being now 
here to bewail his inſolence, which proceeded from 
no fault of mine. 8 | 
Leonela wanted a great deal of entreaty, before ſhe 
would go and call Lothario ; but at lat ſhe went, 11 
| while 
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while ſhe was away, Camilla, as if ſhe was talking 
to herſelf, ſaid : Good god! would it not have been 
more adviſeable to have diſmiſſed Lothario, as I have 
done many other times, than to give him room, as I 
have now done, to think me diſhoneſt and naught, 
though it be only for the ſhort time I defer the unde- 
ceiving him? Without doubt, it would have been 
better; but 1 ſhall not be revenged, nor my huſband's 
honour ſatisfied, if he gets off ſo clean, and ſo ſmooth- 
ly, from an attempt, to which his wicked thoughts 
have led him. No! let the traitor pay with his life 
for what he enterprizes with ſo laſcivious a defire. Let 
the world know (if perchance it comes to know it) 
that Camilla not only preſerved her loyalty to her huſ- 
band, but revenged him on the perſon, who dared to 
wrong him. But, after all, it would perhaps be bet- 
ter to give an account of the whole matter to 4/270 : 
hut 1 have already hinted it to him in the letter I wrote 
him into the country: and I fancy his neglecting to re- 
medy the miſchief I pointed out to him, muſt be ow- 
ing to pure good nature, and a confidence in Lothario, 
which would not let him believe, that the leaſt thought, 

to the prejudice of his honour, could be lodged in the 
breaſt of ſo faithful a friend: nor did I myſelf believe it 
for many days ; nor ſhould ever have given credit to 
it, if his inſolence had not riſen ſo high, and his avow- 
ed preſents, large promiſes, and continual tears, put 
it paſt all diſpute. But why do I talk thus? Does a 

brave reſolution ſtand in need of counſel ? No certain- _ 
ly, Traitor avaunt ! Come, vengeance ! Let the falſe 
one come, let him enter, let him die, and then befal 
what will. Unſpotted I entered into the power of him, 
whom heaven allotted me for my huſband, and unſpot- 
ted I will leave him, though bathed all over in my own 
chaſte blood, and the impure gore of the falſeſt friend 
that friendſhip ever ſaw. And ſaying this, ſhe walked 
up and down the room, with the drawn dagger in her 
hand, taking ſuch irregular and huge ſtrides, and with 
ſuch geſtures, that one would have thought her beſide 
herſelf, and have taken her, not for a ſoft and delicate 
woman, but for ſome deſperate rufhan, 
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Anſelmo obſerved all from behind the arras where he 
had hid himſelf, and was amazed at all, and already 
thought what he had ſeen and heard ſufficient to ba. 
lance ftill greater ſuſpicions, and began to wiſh tha; 
Lothario might not come, for fear of ſome ſudden di. 
faſter. And being now upon the point of diſcovering 
himſelf, and coming out to embrace and undeceive his 
wife, he was prevented by ſecing Leone return with 
Lothario by the hand; and, as ſoon as Camilla ſaw 
him, ſhe drew with the dagger a long line between her 
and him, and ſaid : Take notice, Lathario, of what | 
ſay to you: if you ſhall dare to paſs this line you ſee 
here, or bat come up to it, the moment J ſee you at- 
tempt it, I will pierce my breaſt with this dagger! 
hold in my hand: but, before you anſwer me a word 
to this, hear a few more I have to ſay to you, and then 
anſwer me as you pleaſe. In the firſt place, Lothar is, 
I defire you to tell me, whether you know Anſelmo m 
| huſband, and in what eſtimation you hold him: And, 
in the next place, I would be informed whether you 
know me ? Anſwer me to this, and be under no con- 
cern, nor ſtudy for an anſwer ; for they are no difficult 
queſtions I aſk you, Lothario was not fo ignorant, 
but that, from the inſtant Camilla bid him hide Anſel: 
mo, he gueſled what ſhe intended to do, and accord- 
ingly humoured her deſign ſo well, that they were able, 
between them,. to make the counterfeit paſs for ſome- 
thing more than truth; and therefore he anſwered 
Camilla in this manner. I did not imagine, fair Ca- 


milla, that you called me to anſwer to things ſo wide 


of the purpoſe, for which I came hither. If you do 
it to delay me the promiſed favour, why did you 
not adjourn it to a ſtill farther day? for the nearer 
the proſpect of poſſeſſion is, the more eager we are to 
enjoy the deſired good. But, that you may not ſay, I 
do not anſwer to your queſtions, J reply, that I know 
your huſband A4n/e/n0, and that we have known each 
other from our tender years : of our friendſhip I will 
ſay nothing, that J may not be a witneſs againſt myſelf 
of the wrong which love, that powerful excuſe for 
greater faults, has made me do him: you too J mu, 
an 
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ard prize you as highly as he does : for, were 1t not 
ſo, I ſhould not, for leſs excellence, have acted ſo 
contrary to my duty as a gentleman, and ſo much 
againſt the holy laws of true friendſhip, which I have 
now broken and violated through the tyranny of that 
enemy, love. If you acknowledge ſo much, replied 
Camiila, mortal enemy of all that juſtly deſerves to be 
loved, with what face dare you appear before her, 
whom you know to: be the mirrour, in which Anſelmo 
looks, and in which you might have ſeen upon what 
light grounds you injure him? But ah! unhappy me! 
I now begin to find what it was that made you forget 
yourſelf ; it was doubtleſs ſome indifcretion of mine: 
for J will not call it immodeſty, ſince it proceeded not 
from deſign, but from ſome one of thoſe inadvertencies, 
which women frequently fall into unawares, when 
there 15 no body preſent, before whom, they think, 
they need be upon the reſerve. - But tell me, O 

traitor, : when did I ever anſwer your addreſſes with any 
word or ſign that could give you the leaſt ſhadow of 
hope, that you ſhould ever accompliſh your infamous - 
delires? When were not your amorous expreſſions re- 

pulſed and rebuked with rigour and ſeverity > When 
were your many promiſes, and greater preſents, be- 
lieved or accepted? But knowing, that no one can 
perſevere long in an affair of love, unlets it be kept 
alive by ſome hope, I take upon myſelf the blame of 
your impertinence: ſince, without doubt, ſome inad- 
vertency of mine has nouriſhed your hope ſo long: and 
therefore I will chaſtiſe, and inflict that puniſhment on 
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myſelf, which your offence deſerves. And to-convince- : 


you, that, being ſo ſevere to myſelf, I could not poſ- 
fibly be otherwiſe to you, I had a mind you ſhould . 


come hither to be a witneſs to the ſacrifice I intend to 


make to the offended honour of my worthy huſband, - 
injured by you with the greateſt deliberation imagina- 
ble, and by me too through my careleſſneſs in not hun- 
ning the occaſion (if I gave you any) of countenancing, - 
and authorizing your wicked intentions. I ſay again, 
that the ſaſpicion I have, that ſome inadvertency of 
mine has occaſioned ſuch licentious thoughts in you, is 


\ 
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what diſturbs me the moſt, and what I moſt deſire to 
puniſh with my own hands: for ſhould ſome other ex. 
ecutioner do it, my crime, perhaps, would be more 
public. Yes, I will die, but I will die killing, 
and carry with me one, who ſhall entirely ſatisfy 
the thirſt of that revenge I expect, and partly enjoy 
already, as I ſhall have before my eyes, to what place 
ſoever I go, the vengeance of impartial juſtice ſtrictiy 
executed on him, who has reduced me to this deſpe. 
rate condition. | e "$54, OOTY 
At theſe words ſhe flew upon Lothario, with the 
drawn dagger, ſo ſwiftly, and with ſuch incredible vio- 
lence, and with ſuch ſeeming earneſtneſs to ſtab him 
to the heart, that he was almoſt in doubt himſelf whether 
thoſe efforts were feigned or real; and he was forced 
to make uſe of all his dexterity and ftrength to pre- 
vent his being wounded by Camilla, who played the 
counterfeit {o to the life, that, to give this ſtrange im- 
omg a colour of truth, ſhe reſolved to tain it with 
er own blood. For perceiving, or pretending, that 
the could not wound Lotbario, ſhe ſaid: fince fortune 
denies a compleat ſatisfaction to my juſt defires, it ſhall 
not however be in its power to defeat that ſatisfaction en- 
tirely: and ſo ſtruggling to free her dagger-hand, held by 
Lothario, ſhe got it looſe, and, directing the point to a 
part, where it might give but a ſlight wound, ſhe 
ſtabbed herſelf above the breaſt near the left ſnoulder, 
and preſently fell to the ground as in a ſwoon. Leonela 
and Lothario were in ſuſpenſe, and aſtoniſhed at ſuch 
an accident, and were in doubt what to think of it, 
eſpecially when they ſaw Camilla ly ing on the floor, 
and bathed in her own blood. TZotbario ran haſtily, 
frighted, and breathleſs, to draw out the dagger; but 
perceiving the {lightneſs of the wound, the fear he had 
been in vaniſhed, and he admired afreſh at the ſagacity, 
prudence, and great ingenuity of the fair Camilla. 
And now, to act his part he began to make a long and 
{orrowful lamentation over the body of Camilla, às if 
ſhe were dead, imprecating heavy curſes, not only on 
himſelf, but on him who had been the cauſe-of bring- 
ing him to that paſs: and, knowing that his friend 
| Anſelns 
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Anſelmo liſtened, he ſaid ſuch things, that whoever 
had heard them would have pitied him more than they 
would have done Camilla herſelf, though they had 
jadged her to be really dead. Leonela took her in her 
arms, and laid her on the bed, beſeeching Lothario to 
procure ſomebody to dreſs Camilla's wound ſecretly. 
She alſo defired his advice and opinion what they ſhould 
ſay to Anſelmo about it, if he ſhould chance to come 
home before it was healed. He anſwered, that they 
might ſay what they pleaſed ; that he was not in a 
condition of giving any advice worth following : he 
bid her endeavour to ſtaunch the blood; and, as for 
himſelf, he would go where he fhould never be ſeen 
more. And fo, with a ſhew of much ſorrow and con- 
cern, he left the houſe ; and when he found himſelf 
alone, and in a place where no body faw him, he cea- 
{ed not to croſs himſelf in admiration of the cunning of 
Camilla, and the ſuitable behaviour of Leonela. He 

| confidered what a thorough aſſurance A4»/e/mo mutt 
have of his wife's being a ſecond Porcia, and wanted 
to be with him, that they might rcjoice together at the 
impoſture and the truth, the moſt artfully diſguiſed that 
can be imagined. Leonela, as ſhe was bidden, ſtaunched 
her miſtreſs's blood, which was juſt as much as might 
ſerve to colour her ſtratagem; and waſhing the wound 
with a little wine, ſhe bound it up the beit ſhe could, 
ſaying ſuch things, while ſhe was dreſſing it, as were 
alone ſufficient to make An/z/m» believe, that he had 
in Camilla an image of chaſtity. To the words Leo- 
rela ſaid Camilla added others, calling herſelf coward. 
and poor-fpirited, in that ſhe wanted the reſolution, at 
a time when ſhe ſtood moſt in need, to deprive her- 
{elf of that life ſhe ſo much abhorred. She aſked her 
maid's advice, whether ſhe ſhould give an account of 
what had happened to her beloved ſpouſe, or no. Leo- 
nela perſuaded her to ſay nothing about it, ſince it 
would lay him under a neceſſity of revenging himſelf 
on Lothario, which he could not do without great 
danger to himſelf; and a good woman was obliged to 
avoid a'l occaſion of involving her huſband in a quarrel, 
and ſhould rather prevent all ſuch as much as ſhe py 
1 ibly, 
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| fibly could. Camilla replied, ſhe approved of her oy; 
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nion, and would follow it ; but that by all means they 
muſt contrive what to ſay to 4n/e/mo about the won. 
which he muſt needs ſee. To which Leone/a anſwered, 
that, for her part, ſhe knew not how to tell a hye, 
though but in jeſt. Then, pr'ythee replied Canill, 


| how ſhould I know how, who dare not invent, or 
Rand in one, though my life were at ſtake? If we 
cannot contrive to come well off, it will be better tg 


tell him the naked truth, than that he ſhould catch u 
in a falſe ſtory. Be in no pain, madam, anſwered Ly. 
nela; for, between this and to-morrow morning, [I will 
ſtudy what we ſhall tell him; and perhaps, the wound 


being where it is, you may conceal it from his fight, 


and heaven may be pleaſed to favour our juſt and ho. 
nourable intentions, Compoſe yourſelf, good madam; 
endeavour to quiet your ſpirits, that my maſter may 
not find you in ſo violent a diſorder : and leave the ret 
to my care, and to that of ticaven, which always ta- 
vours honeſt deſigns. 5 

Anſelma ſtood, with the utmoſt attention, litening 
to, and beholding repreſented, the tragedy of the death 


of his honour ; which the actors performed with ſuch 


ſtrange and moving paſſions, that it ſeemed as if they 
were transformed into the very characters they per. 
ſonated. He longed for the night, and for an oppor- 
tunity of flipping out of his houſe, that he might ſee 
his dear friend Loshario, and rejoice with him on the 
finding ſo precious a jewel, by the perfectly clearing 


up of his wife's virtue. They both took care to give 


him a convenient opportunity of going out; which he 


made uſe of, and immediately went to ſeck Lorharic; 


and, having found him, it is impoſſible to recount tit 
embraces he gave him, the ſatisfaction he expreſſed, 


and the praiſes he beſtowed on Camilla, All which 


Lothario hearkened to, without being able to ſhew any 
figns of joy ; for he could not but reflect how much his 
friend was deceived, and how ungenerouſly he treated 


him. And though 4»/e'mo perceived that L:thario did 


not expreſs ar y joy, he believed it was becauſe Ca- 


milla was wounded, and he had been the. occaſion oi 
it. 
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it. And therefore, among other things, he deſired. 
him to be in no pain about Camilia; for, without doubt, 
the wound muſt be very flight, fince her maid and ſhe 
had agreed to hide it from him : and, as he might 
depend upon it, there was nothing to be feared, he 
defired that thenceforward he would rejoice and be 
merry with him, ſince, through his diligence, and by 
we his means, he found himſelf raiſed to the higheſt pitch 
r to ok happineſs he could wiſh to arrive at; and, for 
v3 WW himſelf he ſaid, he would make it his paſtime and 
-i- azmuſement to write verſes in praiſe of Camilla, to per- 
will petuate her memory to all future ages. Lothario ap- 
und plauded his good reſolution, and ſaid, that he too 
ht, would lend a helping hand towards raiſing ſo illuſtrious 
ho. an edifice. | - _ | 
m; Anſelmo now remained the man of the world the 
na; moſt agreeably deceived. He led home by the hand 
ret the inflrument, as he thought, of his glory, but in rea- 
fa. iy the rain of his fame. Camilia received Lotharia 
| with a countenance ſeemingly ſhy, but with inward. 
no cladneſs of heart. This impoſture laſted ſome time, 
at di, a few months after, fortune turned her wheel, 
uch and the iniquity, 'till then ſo artfully concealed, came 
hey Will to light, and his impertinent curioſity coſt poor Auſelmo- 
der. his life. 9 | 


ſee CHAP: VIII. 

the | | . 

ing Wi 7he concluſion of The Novel of the Curious Impertinent, 
ire with the dread/ul battle betavixt Don Quixote ane 
| he certain auinenſeins. | h 

70 ; | Fa 555 

tit HERE. remained but little more of the Nowe! 
led, to be read, when from the room, where Don 


ich Nui xote lay, Sancho Panga came running out all in a 
au fright, crying aloud : Run, firs, quickly, and ſuccour 
his I my maſter, who is over head and ears in the tougheſt 
ted BY and cloſeſt battle my eyes ever beheld. As god ſhall ſave 
dd WY me, he has given the giant, that enemy of the princeſs 
Ca. Micomicona, ſuch a ſtroke, that he has cut off his head 
of cloſe to his ſhoulders, as if it had been a wy 5 
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What ſay you, brother? quoth the prieſt, leaving o 
reading the remainder of the Novel, are you in yon 
ſenſes, Sancho? How the devil can this be, ſeeing the 
giant is two thouſand leagues off? At that inſtant they 
heard a great noiſe in the room, and Don Qui xo 
calling aloud, Stay, cowardly thief, robber, rogue; 
for here I have you, and your ſcymitar ſhall avai] yy 
nothing. And it ſeemed as if he gave ſeveral hack 
and ſlaſhes againſt the walls. There is no need of your 
ſanding to liſten, quoth Sancho; go in and part the 
fray, or aid my maſter : though by this time there wil 
be no occaſion ; for doubtleſs the giant is already dead, 
and giving an account to god of his paſt wicked life; 
for I ſaw the blood run about the floor, and the head cyt 
off and fallen on one ſide, and as big as a great wine. 
ſkin “. I will be hanged, quoth the inn-keeper at thi 
juncture, if Don Quixote, or Don Devil, has not given 
a a gaſh to ſome of the wine-ſkins that ſtand at his bed's. 
head, and the wine he has let out muſt be what this 


honeſt fellow takes for blood: and ſo ſaying he went 


into the room, and the whole company after him; and 
they found Don Quiæote in the ſtrangeſt ſituation in the 
World. He was in his ſhirt, which was not quite long 
enough before to cover his thighs, and was fix inches 
ſhorter behind : his legs were very long and lean, full 
of hair, and not over clean: he had on his head a lit- 
tle red cap, ſomewhat greaſy, which belonged to the 
inn-keeper. About his left arm he had twiſted the bed- 
blanket (to which Sancho owed a grudge, and he very 
well knew why) and in his right hand he held his 
drawn ſword, with which he was laying about him on 
all ſides, and uttering words, as if he really had been 
fighting with ſome giant: and the Leſt of it was, hi 
eyes were ſhut; for he was aſleep, and dreaming that 
he was engaged in battle with the giant : for his ima- 
gination was ſo taken up with the adventure he had 
undertaken, that it made him dream he was already 


- 


In Spain they keep their wines in: the ſkin of a hog, goat 


&.cep, or other beaſt, 


arrived 
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arrived at the kingdom of Micomicon, and already en- 
raged in fight with his enemy; and, fancying he was 
cleaving the giant down, he had given the ſkins ſo ma- 
ny cuts, that the whole room was afloat with wine. 
The inn-keeper, perceiving it, fell into ſuch a rage, 
that he ſet upon Don Quixote, and, with his clenched 
fits, began to give him ſo many cuffs, that, if Cardento 
and the prieſt had not taken him off, he would have 
put an end to the war of the giant; and yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, the poor gentleman did not awake, 
till the barber brought a large bucket of cold water 
from the well, and ſouſed it all over his body at a 
daſh ; whereat Den Quixote awaked, but not ſo tho- 
roughly as to be ſenſible of the pickle he was in. Do- 
| rothea, perceiving how ſcantily and airily he was ar- 
rayed, would not go in to ſee the fight between her 
champion and her adverſary. Sancho was ſearching 
all about the floor for the head of the giant, and not 
finding it ſaid: Well, 1 ſee plainly, that every thing 
about this houſe is nothing but enchantment : for, the 
time before, in this very ſame place where I now am, 
] had ſeveral punches and thumps given me, without 
knowing from whence they came, or ſeeing any body : 
and now the head is vaniſhed, which I ſaw cut off 
with my own eyes, and the blood ſpouting from the 
body like any fountain. What blood, and what foun- 
tain ? thou enemy to god and his ſaints ! ſaid the inn- 
keeper. Do you not ſee, thief, that the blood and the 
fountain are nothing but theſe ſkins pierced and ripped 
open, and the red wine floating about the room? 1 
wiſh J may ſee his ſoul floating in hell that pierced 
them ! I know nothing, ſaid Saxcho ; only that | ſhall 
be ſo unfortunate, that, for want of finding this head, 
my earldom will melt away like ſalt in water. Now 
dauclo's folly, though awake, was greater than his 
maſter's, aſleep, ſo beſotted was he with the promiſes 
he bad made him. The inn-keeper loſt all patience, 
to ſee the ſquire's flegm, and the Knight's wicked 
handy work, and ſwore they ſhould not eſcape, as they 
did the time before, without paying; and that, this 
bout, the privileges of his chivalry ſhould not _ 
im 
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him from diſcharging both reckonings, even to the 
Patches of the pierced ſkins. N | 
The prieſt held Don Quixote by the hands, why 
imagining he had finiſhed the adventure, and tha 
he was in the preſence of the princeſs Micomicong, 
kneeled down before the prieſt, and ſaid : High and 
renowned lady, well may your grandeur from this da 
forward live more ſecure, now that this ill-born cre;. ver 
ture can do you no hurt; and J alſo, from this day for. dau 
ward, am freed from the promiſe I gave you, fince, by Wi vr: 
the aſſiſtance of the moſt high god, and through the WW Th 
favour of her by whom I live and breathe, I have 6 Th 
happily accompliſhed it. Did not I tell you fo? quoth Hrep 
Sancho, hearing this; ſo that I was not drunk: lee, if Wk: 
my maſter has not already put the giant in pickle : her ¶ Ito 
are the bulls*; my earldom is cock-ſure. Who could cor 
forbear laughing at the abſurdity of both maſter and {Who 
man ? They all laughed, except the inn-keeper, who Wgia 
curſed himſelf to the devil. But, at length, the barber, ¶ ca 
Cardenio, and the prieft, with much ado, threw Undo. 
Quixote on the bed; who fell faſt aſleep, with figns of Wo: 
very great fatigue, They left him to fleep on, and it, 
went out to the inn-door to comfort S$anch» for not Wt: 
finding the giant's head: though they had molt to do Wan 
to pacify the inn-keeper, who was out of his wits for Wt: 
the murder of his wine-ſkins. I he hoſteſs muttered, Wh: 
and faid : In an unlucky minute, and in an evil hour, Wire: 
came this knight-errant into my houſe : O that my eye: Wo! 
had never ſeen him! he has been a dear gueſt to WI! 
me. The laſt time, he went away, with a night's rec- ie. 
koning, for ſupper, bed, ſtraw, and barley, for him- WIC. 
ſelf and for his ſquire, for a horſe and an aſs, telling Wc 
us, forſooth, that he was a knight-adventurer (may e- li 
vil adventures befal him, and all the adventurers in the WIio 

world!) and that therefore he was not obliged to pay 
any thing, for ſo it was written in the regiſters of knight- le 
 errantry : and now again, on his account too, comes Wiſs! 
this other gentleman, and carries off my tail, and re:. p. 


* In alluſion to the joy of the mob in Spain, when they ſee the Wo 
bulls coming, | | 
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tarns it me with two penny worth of damage, all the 
hair off, ſo that it can ſerve no more for my huſband's 
purpole. And, after all, to rip open my ſkins, and 
let out my wine! would I could {ee his blood ſo let 
out. But let him not think to eſcape ; for, by the bones 
of my father and the ſoul of my mother, they ſhall pay 
day ne down upon the nail every farthing, or may | ne- 
rea. rer be called by my own name, or be my own father's 
for. daughter. The hoſtels ſaid all this and more, in great 
by Wrath, and honeſt Maritornes, her maid, {econded her. 
the The daughter held her peace, but now and then ſmiled. 
he prieſt quieted all, promiſing to make them the beſt 
0th Wreparation he could for their loſs, as well in the wine- 
e if Wi kins as the wine, and eſpecially for the damage done 
nere to the tail, which they valued ſo much. Dorothea 
ould Wcomforted Sancho Panga, telling him, that whenever it 
and WW ſhould really appear, that his maſter had cut off the 
who M giant's head, ſhe promiſed, when ſhe was peaceably 
ſeated on her throne, to beſtow on him the beſt earl- 
Dn dom in her domifiions. Herewith Sancho was com- 
s of Wforted, and aſſured the princeſs ſhe might depend upon 
and it, that he had ſeen the giant's head, by the ſame token 
not that it had a beard which reached down to the girdle; 
do and if it was not to be found, it was, becauſe every 
for ching paſſed in that houſe by way of enchantment, as 
red, Nhe had experienced the laſt time he lodged there. Do- 
our, the ſaid ſhe believed ſo, and bid him be in no pain; 
eyes for all would be well, and ſucceed to his heart's deſire. 
t to all being now pacified, the prieſt had a mind to read the 
rec- Wremainder of the novel; for he ſaw it wanted but little. 
im-. WC a: denio, Dorothea, and the reſt intreated him ſo to 
ling do; and he, willing to pleaſe all the company, and 
7 a Tt among the reſt, went on with the flory, as fol- 
tne 0vs, | 
pay Now fo it was, that 4n/e/mo, through the ſatisfaction 
t- Nhe took in the ſuppoſed virtue of Camilla, lived with 
mes all the content and ſecurity in the world; and Camilla 
re. Wpirpoſely looked ſhy on Lothario, that Anſelmo might 
think ſhe rather hated than loved him: and Lothar io, 
the Wor farther ſecurity in his affair, derten Anſelmo to ex- 


7 eule his coming any more to his houſe, ſince it was plain 
| the 
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the ſight of him gave Camilla great uneaſineſs. Þ f 
the deceived Anſelmo would by no means comply wi ent 
his requeſt: and thus, by a thouſand different ways, hl bat! 
became the contriver of his own diſhonour, while ite 
thought he was ſo of his pleaſure. As for Leonela, e u 
was ſo pleaſed to find herſelf thus at liberty to follo Can. 
her amour, that, without minding any thing ele e 
ſhe let looſe the reins and took her ſwing, being con ver) 
dent that her lady would conceal it, and even put ei knes 
in the moſt commodious way of carrying it on. walt 
In ſhort, one night Auſelmo perceived ſomebody wal 
ing in Leanela's chamber, and, being deſirous to go in H 
know who it was, he found the door was held againf ſom 
him; which increaſed his deſire of getting in; and E * 
made ſuch an effort, that he burſt open the door, ae 
juſt as he entered, he ſaw a man leap down from the her 
window into the ſtreet: and running haſtily to fon W 
him, or to ſee who he was, he could do neither; foil put 
Leonela clung about him, crying, Dear fir, be caln, ” 
W 


and be not ſo greatly diſturbed, nor purſue the man 
who leaped out: he belongs to me; in ſhort, E © 
is my huſband. Anſelmo would not believe Leone, i 
but, blind with rage, drew his ponyard, and offeri << 
to ſtab her, aſſuring her, that if ſhe did not tell hin * 
the whole truth, he would kill her. She, with def © 
fright, not knowing what ſhe was ſaying, faid : Do b 
not kill me, Sir, and I will tell you things of greater 
importance than any you can imagine. Tell me then ( 
quickly, ſaid Anſelmo, or you are a dead woman. A 1 
- preſent, it is impoſſible, ſaid Leone/a, I am in ſuch con-: 
fuſton : let me alone till to-morrow morning, and then . 
you ſhall know from me what will amaze you: in tie 
mean time be aſſured, that the perſon, who jumped out 
at the window, is a young man of this city, who ha 
given me a promife. of marriage. With this Auſem 
Was ſomewhat pacified, and was content to wait the 
time ſhe defired, not dreaming he ſhould hear an) 
thing againſt Camilla, of whole virtue he was ſo fati 
ficd and ſecure; and fo leaving the room, he locket 
Leanela in, telling her ſhe ſhould not ſtir from thence 
"till ſhe had told him what ſhe had to ſay to him. 5 | 
h | wa 
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cnt immediately to Camilla, and related to her all 
hat had paſſed with her waiting-woman, and the pro- 
niſe ſhe had given him to acquaint him with things of 
the utmoſt importance. It is needleſs to ſay whether 
(Camilla was diſturbed or not: ſo great was the conſter- 
nation ſhe was in, that verily believing (as indeed it was 
rery likely) that Leonela would tell Anſelmo all ſhe 
knew of her diſloyalty, ſhe had not the courage to 
wait till ſhe ſaw whether her ſuſpicion was well or ill 
grounded: and that very night, when ſhe found An/z/- 
mo was aſleep, taking with her all her beſt jewels, and 
ſome money, without being perceived by any body, 
ſhe left her houſe, and went to Lothario's, to whom 
ſhe recounted what had paſſed, deſiring him to conduct 
her to ſome place of ſafety, or to go off with her, 
where they might live ſecure from Anſelmo. Camilla 
put Lothario into ſuch confuſion, that he knew not 
how to anſwer her a word, much leſs to reſolve what 
was to be done. At length, he bethought himſelf of 
carrying Camilla to a convent, the prioreſs of which 
was a ſiſter of his. Camilla conſented, and Lothario 
conveyed her thither with all the haſte the caſe requi- 
red, and left her in the monaſtery ; and he too pre- 
ſently left the city, without acquainting any body with 
his abſence. 7 „ | 
When it was day-break, Anſelmo, without miſſing 
Camilla from his ſide, ſo impatient was he to know 
what Leonela had to tell him, got up, and went to 
the chamber, where he had left her locked in. He 
opened the door, and went in, but found no Leonela 
there: he only found the ſheets tied to the window, 
an evident ſign that by them ſhe had ſlid down, and 


a was gone off. He preſently returned, full of concern, 
7 to acquaint Camilla with it; and, not finding her in 
6 bed, nor any where in the houſe, he ſtood aſtoniſhed, 
ö He enquired of the ſervants for her, but no one could 


give him any tidings. It accidentally happened, as he 
| was ſearching for Camilla, that he found her cabinet 
-open, and moſt of her jewels gone ; and this gave him 
the firſt ſuſpicion of his diſgrace, and that Leone a was 
not the cauſe of his misfortune. And ſo, juſt as he 


then 


A 
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then was, but half dreſſed, he went ſad and penſiye plied t 
to give an account of his diſaſter to his friend Lochay;, gent 
bat not finding him, and his ſervants telling him, tha id 
their maſter went away that night, and took all the went! 
money he had with him, he was ready to run mad. T h 
And, to complete all, when he came back to hi, une 
houſe, he found not one of all his ſervants, man n ell! 
| maid, but the houſe left alone and deſerted. He knen Mad 
not what to think, ſay, or do, and, by little and little, Meme 
his wits began to fail him. He conſidered, and {xy Vas 
himſelf, in an inſtant, deprived of wife, friend, and ged © 
ſervants ; abandoned, as he thought, by the heaven WI '? I 
that covered him, but, above all, robbed of his ko. and 
nour, fince, in miſſing Camila, he ſaw his own ruin. be 
After ſome thought. he reſolved to go to his friends rer 
country-houſe, where he had been, when he gave the he 
opportunity for plotting this unhappy buſineſs. He 
locked the doors of his houſe, got on horſeback, and 
ſet forward with great oppreſſion of ſpirits : and ſcarce. 
Iy had he gone half way, when, overwhelmed by his 
melancholy thoughts, he was forced to alight, aud tie 
his horſe to a tree, at the foot whereof he dropped 
down, breathing out bitter and mournful ſighs, and 
ſtayed there till almoſt night; about which time, he ſaw 
a man coming on horſeback from the city ; and, having rok 
ſaluted him, he enquired what news there was in Fe ih 
rence ? The ſtrangeſt, replied the citizen, that has A 
been heard theſe many days : for it is publickly talked, 1 
that laſt night Lorhario. that great friend of Anſelno . 


the rich, who lived at St. John's, carried off Camilla, in 
wife to 4n/e/mo, and that he alſo is miſſing. All this . 

- | : ; 
was told by a maid ſervant of Cami/la's, whom the ; 
governor caught in the night letting herſelf down by a 8 


ſheet from a window of 4»/e/mo's houſe. In ſhort, I 
do not know the particulars; all I know is, that the 
whole town 1s in admiration at this accident ; for no 
one could have expected any ſuch thing, conſidering 
the great and entire friendſhip between them, which, 
it is ſaid, was ſo remarkable, that they were ſtiled The 
two Friends. Pray, is it known, ſaid Auſelmo, which 
way Lothario and Camilla have taken? It is not, Za 
plicl 


„ 
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died the citizen, though the governor has ordered di- 
gent ſearch to be made after them. God he with you, 
aid nſelmo ; and with you allo ſaid the citizen, and 
went his way. 3 

This diſmal news reduced Anſelmo almoſt to the 
loſing not only his wits, but his life. He got up as 
gell as he could, and arrived at his friend's houſe, who 
had not yet heard of his misfortune ; but ſeeing him 
come in pale, ſpiritleſs, and faint, he concluded he 
was oppreſſed by ſome heavy affliction. An ſelmo beg- 
ged him to lead him immediately to a chamber, and 


to let him have pen, ink, and paper. They did fo, 
and left him alone on the bed, locking the door, as 


ke deſired. And now, finding himſelf alone, he fo 
overcharged his imagination with his misfortunes, that 
he plainly perceived he was drawing near his end 
and therefore reſolved to leave behind him ſome ac- 
count of his ſtrange death: and, beginning to write, 
before he had ſet down all he had intended, his breath 
falled him, and he yielded up his life into the hands 
of that ſorrow, which was occaſioned by his imperti- 
nent curioſity. The maſter of the houſe, finding it 
grow late, and that Auſelmo did not call, determined 
to go in to him, to know whether his indiſpoſition in- 
creaied, and found him with his face downward, half 
of his body in bed, and half leaning on the table, with 
the paper he had written open, and his hand ftill hold- 
ing the pen. His friend, having firit called to him, 


went to him and took him by the hand; and find- 


ins he did not anſwer him, and that he was cold, 
he perceived that he was dead. He was very much 
ſurprized and troubled, and called the family to be 


witneſſes of the ſad miſhap that had befallen Anſelmo: 


afterwards he read the paper, which he knew to be 

written with Anſelmo's own hand, wherein were theſe 

words. | | 
ANSEL M O's Paper. 


A fooliſh and impertinent defire has deprived me of 


life. Tf the news of my death reaches Camilla's ears, 
let her know, I forgive her; for (ve was not obliged to 
4% miracles, nor was 1 under a neceſſity of W - 

| ſhould: 
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216 The LIFE and EXPLOITS 
5 Gould : and fince I avas the contriver of my own diſhy. 
nous, there is no reaſon why— . 


Thus far Anſelmo wrote, by which it appeared, thy 
at this point, without being able to finiſh the ſentence 
he gave up the ghoſt. The next day his friend ſent 

his relations an account of his death; who had alrea. 
dy heard of his, misfortune, and of Camilla's retiring 
to a convent, where ſhe was almoſt in a condition gf 
bearing her huſband company in that inevitable journey; 
not through the news of his death, but of her Iover' 


abſenting himſelf. It is ſaid, that though ſhe was now 


a widow, ſhe would neither quit the convent, nor take 
the veil, 'till, not many days after, news being come 
of Lothario's being killed in a battle, fought about that 
time between Monſieur de Lautrec, and the great cap- 
tain Gonzalo Fernandez of Cordoua, in the kingdom of 
Naples, whither the too-late repenting friend had made 
his retreat, ſne then took the religious habit, and ſoon 
after gave up her life into the rigorous hands of grief 
and melancholy. This was the end of them all, ſprung 
from indiſcretion at the beginning. 1 

I like this novel very well, Pig the prieſt ; but! 
cannot perſuade myſelf it is a true ſtory ; and if it be a 
fiction, the author has erred againſt probability: for 
it cannot be imagined, there can be any huſband ſo 
ſenſeleſs, as to deſire to make ſo dangerous an expe- 
riment, as Anſelmo did: had this caſe been ſappoſed 
between a gallant and his miſtreſs, it might paſs ; but, 
between huſband and wife, there is ſomething impoſ- 
ſible in it: however, I am not diſpleaſed with the 
manner of telling it. | 


CHA-B,-IX. 


Which treats of other uncommon accidents that happened 


in the inn. 


HILE theſe things paſſed, the hoſt, who flood 


company of guelts : if they ſtop here, we ſhall ſing 
3 9 | Gaudeamus *. 


at the inn-door, faid : Here comes a goodly | 
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dea What folks are they? ſaid Cardenio. 
fee as anſwered the. bob, ; Qn. horſeback 4 %a Gr- 
neta Þo with laugh Tg d. targets, and black ,maſks on 
their faces {ya id with them a woman om a ſide- ſaddle, 
dreſſed in white, and her face likewiſe. covered; and 
two lads. beſides on foot. Are they near at hand? de- 


manded the prieſt. So near „ replied the inn keeper, 
that they are already at AT door, 1 Darothea, hearing 


| 

0 this, veiled her face, and Cardonio went, into Don 
1 s chamber; and ſcarce ey had they. done fo, _ 
hen the perſons the hoſt mentioned entered the yard, 
and the four horſemen, who, by their rege 
e Ml fecmed to be perſons of diſtinction, having, alighted, 
ne vent to help down the lady, who, came on the ſide- 
at ſaddle: and-one of them taking her in his arms, ſet 
p. her down in a chair, which ſtood at the door. of the 
of room into which Cardenio had withdrawn. In all this 
de time, neither ſhe, nor they, had taken off their maſks, 


or ſpoken one word : only.the lady, at fitting down 
in the chair, fetched a deep ſigh, and let fall her arms, 
like one ſick, and ready. to faint away. 'Theiſervants.on 
foot took the horſes to the ſtable. The prieſt ſeeing, all 
this, and deſirous to know who they were in that odd 
guiſe, and that kept ſuch ſilence, went where. the lads 
were, and enquired of one of them ; who anſwered bi 3. 
In truth, Sigpore | cannot inform you who theſe gen le 

folks are; | 9185 only ell you, they muſt be people of con 

a 


iderable qu 177 eſpecially he who took the lady down 
it, in his arms: I ay this, becauſe all the reſt pay him 
. ſch reſpect, 5 fo neching but. apt he orders and 
he | 


* 


* i. e. O be joyful,” 

T A kind of riding with tart ſtirrops, which the derte toole 
from the Arabians, and is ſtilb uſed by all the - African and eaſtern 
pations, with part of the northern, ſuch as the Hungarians, and is 
advantageous in fight : for, being ready to ſtrike with their ſabres, 
they riſe on their Atirrops, and, following, as it were, the blow, 
give more force to it. 

The original is Anti faces. Anti fax is 2 piece of thin black 
filk, which. the Spaniards wear before their faces in travelling, not 
yl for diſguiſe, but to keep off the duſt and the ſin. We have nothing 
ly } equiyalent to it in our language, and therefore ar, obliged to ſubſti- 


9 tute 55 term maſts,” though i it does not convey t e ſtrict and pro- 
per idea. 


Vor, II. K ; diteds. 
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directs. And the lady, pray who is ſhe ? demandes 

the prieſt. Neither can I tell that, replied the lacque); 
for I have not once ſeen her face during the whole jour. 
ney : I have indeed often heard her ſigh, and utter ſuch 
groans, that one would think any one of them enough 
to break her heart : and it is no wonder we know. ng 
more than what we have told you; for it is not above two 
days fince my comrade and I came to ſerve them : for, 
having met us upon the road, they aſked and perſuaded 
us to go with them as far as Anudaliſia, promiſing to 
pay us very well. And have you heard any of them called 
by their name? ſaid the prieſt. No; indeed, anſwered the 
lad; for they all travel with ſo much filence, that you 
would wonder; and you hear nothing among then 
but the ſighs and ſobs of the poor lady, which more 
us to pity her: and whitherſoever it is that ſhe is go. 

ing, we believe it muſt be againſt her will; and, by 
what we can gather from her habit, ſhe muſt be ; 
nun, or going to be one, which ſeems moſt probable: 
and, perhaps, becauſe the being one does nat proceed 
from her choice, ſhe goes thus heavily. Very likely, 
quoth the prieſt, and, leaving them, he returned to the 
room where he had left Dorothra ; who, hearing the 
lady in the maſk figh, moved by a natural compaſlion, 
went to her, and ſaid : What is the matter, dear 
madam? if it be any thing that we women can ail 
you in. ſpeak; for, on my part, I am ready to ſerve 
you with great good-will. To all this the afflicted 
lady returned no anſwer; and, though Dorothea urged 
her ftill more, ſlie perſiſted in her ſilence, till the cava- 
lier in the maſk, who, the ſervant ſaid, was ſupenor 
eo the reſt, came up, and ſaid to Dorothea: Trouble 
not yourſelf, madam, to offer any thing to this woman; 
For it is her way not to be thankful for any ſervice done 
her; nor endeavour to get an anſwer from her, unleß 
you would hear ſome lye from her mouth. No, fail 
the, who hitherto had held her peace; on the contra. 
ry, it is for being ſo ſincere, and ſo averſe to ly ing and 
deceit, that Jam now reduced to ſuch hard fortune: 


and of this you may be a witneſs yourſelf, ſince it » 


my truth alone which makes you act ſo falſe and tres 
cberous A part. Cardin 
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Cardenio heard theſe words plainly and diſtinctly, be- 
ing very near to her who ipoke them; for Dox Quixote's. 
chamber-door only was between ; and as ſoon as he 
heard them, he cried out aloud : Good god! what is 
this I hear ? What voice is this, which has reached 
my ears ? The lady, all in ſurprize, turned. her head 
at theſe exclamations; and, not ſeeing who uttered 
them, ſhe got up, and was going into the room: which 
the cavalier perceiving, ſtopped her, and would not 
ſuffer her to ſtir a ſtep. With this perturbation, and 
her ſudden riſing. her maſk fell off, and ſhe diſcovered a 
beauty incomparable, and a countenance miraculous, 
though pale and full of horror: for the rolled her 
eyes round as far as ihe could ſee, examining every 
place with ſo much eagerneſs, that ſhe ſeemed diſtract- 
ed; at which Dorothea, and the reſt, without knowing 
why the did ſo, were moved to great compaſſion. The 
cavalier held her faſt by the ſhoulders, and, his hands 
being thus employed, he could not keep on his maſk, 
which was falling off, as indeed at aft it did; and 
Dorothea, who had claſped the lady in her arms, lift- 
| ing up her eyes, diſcovered that the perſon, who alſo 
held her, was her own huſband, Don Fernando: and 
ſcarcely had ſhe perceived it was he,. when, fetching 
from the bottom of her heart a deep and diſmal Oh 7 
| ſhe fell backward in a ſwoon; and, had not the bar- 
ber, who ſtood cloſe by, caught her in his arms, ſhe 
would have fallen to the ground. The prieſt ran im- 
mediately, and took off her vail, to throw water in 
her face; and no ſooner had he uncovered it, but 
Din Fernando (for it was he who held the other in his 
arms) knew her, and ſtood like one dead at the ſight 
of her: nevertheleſs, he did not let go Lucinda, who 
was the lady that was ſtruggling ſo hard to get from 
him; for ſhe knew Cardenio's voice in his exclama- 
tions, and he knew her's. Cardeuio heard alſo the Oh, 
which Dorothea gave when ſhe fainted away; and be- 
lieving it came from his Lucinda, he ran out of the 
room in a fright, and the firſt he ſaw was Don Fer- 
zando holding Lucinda cloſe in his arms. Don Fernando 
preſently knew Cardenio; and all three, Lucinda, Car- 

. K 2 | denio, 
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denio, and Dorothea, were ſtruck dumb, hardly know. 
ing what paſſed: They all ſtood filent, and gazing 
on one another, Dorothra on Don Fernanda, Don Fer. 
naudo on Cardenio, Cardenio on Lucinda, and Lucinda 
oon Cardenio. But the firſt who broke filence was Iz. 
cinda, Who addreſſed herſelf to Don Fernando in this 
manner: Suffer me, Signor Don Fernando, as you are 
a gentleman; ſince you will not do it upon any other 
account, ſuffer me to cleave to that wall, of which! 
am the ivy; to that prop, from which neither your 
importunities, your threats, your promifes, nor Your 
preſents were able to ſeparate me. Obſerve how hex. 
ven, by unuſual, and to us hidden, ways, has brought 
me into the preſence of my true huſband ;: and well you 
know, by a thouſand dear-bought experiences, that 
_ death alone can efface him out of my memory. Then 
(ſince all farther attempts are vain) let this open de. 
Claration convert your love into rage, your good-wil 
into deſpite, and thereby put an end to my life; for if 
I loſe it in the preſence of my dear huſpand, I ſhall 
reckon it well diſpoſed of, and perhaps my death may 
convince him of the fidelity I have preferved for him 
to my laſt moment. ods er ee ee, ee 
By this time Dorothea was come to herſelf, and was 
Iiſtening to all that Lucinda ſaid, whereby ſhe.came to 
find out who fhe was: but, ſeeing" that Don Fernand 
did not yet let her go from between his arms, nor 
make any anſwer to what ſhe ſaid, the got up as well as 
ſhe could, and went and kneeled down at his feet, and, 
pouring forth an abundance of lovely and piteous tears, 
the began to fay thus „„ 
If, my dear lord, the rays of that ſun, you hold 
now eclipſed between your arms, had not dazzled and 
obſcured your eyes, you mult have ſeen, that ſhe, who 
lies proſtrate at your feet, is the unhappy (ſo long a 
you are pleaſed to have it ſo) and unfortunate Dore- 
rhea. I am that humble country girl, whom you, 
through goodneſs or love, did deign to raiſe to the ho- 
nour of calling herſelf yours. I am ſhe, who, con- 
fined within e bounds of modeſty, lived a contented 
Life, till to the voice of your importunities, and ou: 
| n ingly 
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ingly ſincere and real paſſion, . ſhe opened the gates of 
her reſerve, and delivered up to you the keys..of, her 
liberty: a gift by you ſo ill requited, as appears by 
my being driven, into the circumſtances in which you 
find me, and forced to ice you in- the poſture. you are 
now in. Notwithſtanding all this, I would not have 
you imagine, that I am brought hither by any. diſhoneſt 
motives, but only by-thoſe of grief and concern, to 
ſee myſelf neglected and forſaken by you. You would 
have me to be yours, and would have it in ſuch a man- 
ner, that, though now you would not have it to be ſo, 
it is not poſſible you ſhould-ceaſe to be mine. Behold, 
my lord, the matchleſs affection I have for you may 
balance the beauty and nobility. of her, for whom I 
am abandoned. You cannot be the fair.:Lxcinda's, be- 
cauſe you are mine; nor can ſhe be yours, becauſe ſhe 
is Cardenio s. And it is eaſier, if you take it right, 
| to reduce your inclination to love her who adores you, 
than to bring her to love, who abhors you. Vou im- 
portuned my indifference; you ſolicited. my integrity; 
you were not ignorant of my condition; you know ve- 
ty well in what manner I gave myſelf up entirely to 
your will; you have no room to pretend any deceit : 
and if this be ſo, as it really is, and if you are as 
mach a chriſtian as a gentleman, why do. you, by fo 
many evaſions, delay making me as happy at lalt, as 
you did at firſt? And if you will not acknowledge. me 
for what I am, your true and lawful wife, at leaſt ad- 
mit me for your vaſlal ; for, fo I be under your power, 

I ſhall account myſelf. happy and very fortunate. .. Do 
not, by forſaking and abandoning me, give the world 
occaſion to cenſure and diſgrace-me. Do not ſo ſorely 
afflict my aged parents, whoſe conſtant and faithful 
ſervices, as good vaſſals to yours, do not deſerve it. 
And if you 88 blood is debaſed by mixing it 
with mine, conſider, there is little or no nobility in 
the world but what has run in the ſame channel, and 
that what is derived from women is not eſſential in 
illuſtrious deſcents: beſides, true nobility conſiſts in 
virtue, and if you forfeit that, by deny ing me what is 
ſo juſtly my due, I ſhall then remain with greater ad- 
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now, laying aſide all fear, and at all adventures, ran 
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vantages of nobility than you. In ſhort, Sir, I fal, (che 
only add, that whether you will or no, I am your ane 
wife: witneſs your words, which, if you value your. bei 
{lf on that account, on which you undervalue me, he! 
- ought not to be falſe ; witneſs your hand-writing ; and cy 
witneis heaven, which you invoked to bear teſtimon he 
to what you promiſed me. And though all this ſhouls Wl 4 
fail, your conicience will not fail to whiſper you in the 10 
midſt of your joys, juſtifying this truth I have told you, 15 
and difturbin your moſt grateful pleaſures and ſatiſ. t 
| ee 1 n 
Theſe, and other reaſons, did the affficted Dorothea 0 
urge ſo feelingly, and with ſo many tears, that all who 8 
accompanied Don Fernando, and all who were preſent : 
beſides, {ympathized with her. Don Fernando liſtened | 
to her without anſwering a word, till ſhe had put an : 
end to what ſhe had to ſay, and a beginning to ſo ma- | 
ny ſighs and ſobs, that it muſt have been a heart of | 


braſs, which the ſigns of ſo much ſorrow could not 


ſoften. Lucinaa was gazing at her with no leis pity 


for her affliction, than admiration at her wit and beau- 


ty: and though ſhe had a mind to go to her, and en. 


deavour to comfort her, ſhe was prevented by Din 
Fernando's fall holding her faſt in his arms: who, full 
of confuſion and aitoniſhment, after he had attentively 
beheld Dorothea for a good while opened his arms, 
and, leaving Lacinaa free, ſaid : You have conquered, 
fair Dopothra, you have conquered; for there is no 
withſtanding ſo many united truths. | 
Lucinda was ſo faint, when Don Fernando let her 
go, that ſhe was juſt falling to the ground; but Car- 
der:io, who was near her, and had placed himſelf be. 
hind Don Fernando, that he might not know him, 


to ſupport Lucinda; and, catching her between his 
arms, he ſaid : If it pleaſes pitying heaven, that now 
at laſt you ſhould have ſome reſt, my dear, faithful, 
and. conſtant miſtreſs, I believe you can find it no 
where more ſecure than in theſe arms, which now re- 
ceive you, and did receive you heretofore, when for- 
tune was pleaſed to allow me to call you mine. oY 
Rn | theſe 


4 
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theſe expreſſions Lucinda ſixed her eyes on Cardenio ; 
and having begun firſt to know him by his voice, and 
being now aſſured that it was he by fight, almoſt beſide 
herſelf, and without any regard to the forms of decen- 


2 cy, ſhe threw her arms about his neck, and joining 
on her face to his, ſhe ſaid to him: You, my dear Car- 
0 {enio, you are the true owner of this your ſlave, though 
the fortune were yet more adverſe, and though my lite, 
on: which depends upon yours, were threatened yet more 
tif, than it is. | s : 
A ſtrange ſight this was to Don Fernando, and all 
„% W tie by-ftanders, who were aſtoniſhed at ſo unexpected 
ho an event. Dorothea fancied that Don Fernando changed 
ont colour; and looked as if he had a mind to revenge 
ed himſelf on Cardenio; for ſhe ſaw him put his hand to- 
an ward his ſword ; and no ſooner did ſhe perceive it, but 
a. ſhe ran immediately, and, embracing his knees, and 


of kiſſing them, ſhe held him ſo faſt that he could not 
ſtir; and her tears trickling down without intermiſſiof, 
ſhe ſaid to him: What is it you intend to do, my only 
refuge in this unexpected criſis? You have your wife 
at your feet, and ſne, whom you would have to be 
yours, is in the arms of her own huſband : conſider 
then, whether it be fit or poſſible for you to undo 
what heaven has done, or whether it wilt become you 
to raiſe her to an equality with yourſelf, who, regard- 
leſs of all obſtacles, and confirmed in her truth and 
conſtancy, is bathing the boſom of her true huſband, 
before your face, with the tears of love flowing from 
her eyes. For god's fake, and your own character's 
ſake, I beſeech you, that this publick declaration may 
be ſo far from encreafing your wrath, that it may ap- 
peaſe it in ſuch ſort, that theſe two lovers may be 
permitted, without any impediment from you, to live 
together in peace all the time heaven ſhall be pleaſed 
to allot them : and by this you will ſhew the genero- 
ſity of your noble and. illuſtrious breaſt, and the world 
will ſee, that reaſon ſways more with you than ap- 
petite. | 

While Dorothea was ſaying this, Cardenio, though 
he held Lucinda between his arms, kept his eyes fixed 
* on 
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on Don Fernando, with a reſolution, if he ſaw him 
make any motion towards aſſaulting him, to endeavour 
to defend himſelf, and alſo to act offenſively, as well a; 
he could; againſt all who ſhould take part againſt him, 
though it ſhoulg'coft him his life. But now Don Fer. 
nando's friends, together with the prieſt and the barber, 
who were preſent all the while, not omitting honeſt 
Sancho Panza, ran, and ſurrounded Don Fernando, in. 
treating him to have regard to Dorothea's tears; and, 
as they verily believed ſhe had ſaid nothing but what 
was true, they begged of him, that he would not ſuf. 
fer her to be diſappointed in her juit expectations: 
they deſired he would conſider, that, not by chance, 
at it ſeemed, but by the particular providence of heaven, 
they had all met in a place, Where one would leaf 
have imagined they ' ſhould ; and the prieſt put him in 
mind, that nothing bit death'ebuld part Lucinda from 
Cardenio, and that, though they ſhould be ſevered by 
te edge of the ſu 01d, they would account their deaths 
moſt happy: and that in a caſe, which gould not be 
remedied, the higheſt wiſdom would be, by forcing | 
and overcoming hineſelf, to ſhew a greatneſs of mind, 
in ſutkering that couple, by his mere good will, to en- 
joy chat La; pirieſs, which heaven had alr ady granted 
them: he defired him alſo to turn his eyes on the beau- 
ty of Dorothea, and ſee how few, if any, could equal, 
much leſs exceed her; ard that to her beauty he would 
add her humility, and the extreme love ſhe had for 
him; but eſpecially that he would remember, that, if 
he valued himſelf on being a gentleman, and a chriſtian, 
he could do no leſs than perform the promiſe he had . 
given her, and that, in ſo doing, he would pleaſe god, 
and do what was right in the eyes of all wiſe men, who, 
know and underſtand, that it is the prerogative of beau- 
ty, though in a mean ſubject, if it be accompanied with 
modeſty. to be able to raiſe and equal itſelf to, any 
height, without any diſparagement to him, Who raiſes 
and equals it to himſelf: and that, when the ſtrong 
dictates of appetite are complied with, provided there 
be no ſin in the action, he ought not to be blamed, who. 
yields to them. In ſhort, to theſe they all added fuch 
| | . | an 
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and ſo many powerful arguments, that the generous- 
heart of Don Fernando, being nouriſhed with noble 


im, blood, was ſoftened, and ſuffered itſelf to be overcome 
tr. by that truth, which, if. he had had a mind, he could not 
er, have reſiſted; and the proof he gave of ſurrendering 
et himſelf, and ſubmitting to what was proppſed, was to 
in. ſtoop down, and embrace Darothea, ſay ing to her: 
id, Riſe, dear, madam ; for it. is not fit ſite ſhould kneel at 


o 
% 


at my feet, who. is miſtreſs, of my. 
1 bare given no proof ↄf hat,, I 

Þ been ſo ordered by. heaven, that, by finding in you the 
| may] now how to 


foul ; and if hitherto 


conſtancy of your affection to me,, 
eſteem you ad yon deſerve, What I beg of you, is, not 


neglect of you: for the very ſame cauſe and motive, 
that induced me to take you for mine, influenced me 
to endeavourꝭ not ta bg yours; and, to ſhew you the 
troth of what I, fay,.. turn, and behold the eyes of the 
now, ſatisfied Lucinda, ad fn them. you will ſee an ex» 
cuſe for all my errors: and ſince ſhe has found and at- 


tained to what ſhe deſired, and I have found in you all 


years with her Cardenje,; and I will, beſeech heaven 
that I.may.do the like with my dear Dorathea. And 
laying this, he embraced her again, and joined his Face 
to er's, with ſuch tenderneſs of paſſion, that he ha 

much ado. to prevent his tears, from giving undoubted 
6gns of his love.ang,, repentance. It was not ſo, with 


* 


company preſent; for they, began to ſhed do many tears, 


accaunt af others, that one Would have thou ht ſome 
heavy and diſmal diſaſter, had befallen them all. Even 
Sancho Panga wept, though he owned afteryyards, that, 
for his part, he wept only to ſee, that Dorothea, was 
not, as he.jzmagined, the queen Micomicona, from whom 
he expected ſo many favours. 


and then Cardenio and Lucinda went, and kneeled be- 
fore Don Fernando, thanking him for the favour, he 
had done them, in ſuch terms of reſpect, that Now 

5 Fernand: 


ſay, perhaps it has 


to reproach me with my paſt unkind behayiour and great 


I want, let her live ſecure. and contented, many, happy 


Lucinda an Car dpait and almoſt all the, reſt of the 
ſome for fo on. their own account, and ſame on the 


Their joint wonder and weeping laſted for ſome time; 
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Fernando knew not what to anſwer ; and ſo he raiſel 


them up, and embraced them with much courteſy, and 238 
many demonſtrations of affection. Then he defired Dun. 
rhea to tell him how ſhe came to that place ſo far fron 

home? She related, in few and difcreet words, al V. 


ſhe had before related to Cardenio; with which Di 
Fernando and his company were ſo pleaſed, that they 
wiſhed the ſtory had laſted much longer, ſuch was the 
grace with which Derothea recounted her misfortune, 
And when ſhe had made an end, Don Fernando related 

what had befallen him in the city, after his finding the 
paper in Lucinda's boſom, wherein ſhe declared that ſhe 


was wife to Cardenio, and could not be his. He ſaid, ſo 
that he had a mind to have killed her, and ſhould have p 
done it, if her parents had not hindered him; upon . » 
which he left the houſe, enraged and aſhamed, with a U 
reſolution of revenging himſelf at a more convenient 
time; that, the following day, he heard that Lucinda |} 
was miſſing from her father's houſe, without any body; 
= 


knowing whither ſhe was gone ; in fine, that at the end 
of ſome months, he came to know that ſhe was in a 
convent, purpofing to remain there all her days, un- 
Teſs ſhe could ſpend them with Cardenios; and. that, 
as ſoon as he knew it, chooſing thoſe three gentlemen 
for his companions, he went to the place where ſhe 
was, but did not ſpeak to her, fearing, if ſhe kney 

he was there, the monaſtery would be better guarded; 
and fo waiting for a day, when the porter's lodge was 
open, he left two to ſecure the door, and he with the 
other entered into the convent, in fearch of Lucinda, 
whom they found in the cloyſters talking to a nun; and 
ſnatching her away, without giving her time for any 
thing, they came with her to a place where they ac- 
commodated themſelves with whatever was needful for 
the carrying her off : all which they could very ſafely 
do, the monaſtery being in the fields, a good way out 
of the town. He ſaid, that, when Lucinda ſaw herſelf 
in his power, ſhe ſwooned away, and that, when ſhe 
came to herſelf, ſne did nothing but weep, and ſigh, 
wit not ſpeaking one word: and that in this manner, 
accompanied with filence and tears, they arrived at 


— KY» — 2 
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that inn, which to him was arriving at heaven, where 
all earthly misfortunes have an end. I 


CHAP: IX: 


| TV herein: is continued the Hiſtory of the famous Infanta 


Micomicona, aw2th other pieaſant adventures. 


ANCHO heard all this with no ſmall grief of 
mind, ſeeing that the hope of his preferment was 
diſappearing and vaniſhing into ſmoke ; and that the 
fair princeſs Micomicona was turned into Dorothea, and 
the giant into Don Fernando, while his maſter lay in a 
ſound ſleep without troubling his head about what 
paſſed. Dorothea could not be ſure, whether the hap- 
pineſs ſhe enjoyed was not a dream. Cardenio was in 
the ſame doubt; and Lucinda knew not what to think. 
Don Fernando gave thanks to heaven for the bleſling 
beſtowed on him in bringing him out of that perplexed 
labyrinth, in which he was upon the brink of loſing 
his honour and his ſoul. In ſhort; all that were in the 


| inn were pleaſed at the happy concluſion of ſuch intri- 


cate and hopeleſs affairs. The prieſt, like a man of 
ſenſe, placed every thing in its true light, and congra- 
tulated every one upon their ſhare of the good that 
had befallen them. But ſhe who rejoiced moſt, and 
was moſt delighted, was the hoſteſs, Cardenio and the 
prieſt having promiſed to pay her with intereſt for 
all the damages ſuſtained upon Don 2uixote's account. 
Sancho, as has been ſaid, was the only afflicted, un- 
happy, and ſorrowful perſon : and fo with diſmal looks 
he went in to his maſter, who was then awaked, to 
whom he ſaid: Your worſhip may very well ſleep 
your fill, Signor Sorrowful Figure, without troubling 
yourſelf about killing any giant, or reſtoring the prin- 
ceſs to her kingdom ; for all is done and over already, 


I verily believe it is ſo, anſwered Don Quixote; for I 
have had the moſt. monſtrous and dreadful battle with 


the giant that ever J believe I ſhall have in all the days 
of my life; and with one back ſtroke I tumbled his 
head to the ground, and ſo great was the quantity of 
0 = os blood 
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blood that guſhed from it, that the ſtreams ran along 
the ground, as if it had been water.: As if it had 
been red w ine, your worſhip might better ſay, anſwer- 
ed Sancho: for I would have yau to know, if you 
do not know it already, that the dead giant is a pierced 
{in ; and the blood, eighteen gallons of red wine con. 
tained, in its belly: and the head cut off is the 
whore that bore me, and the devil take all for me. 
Mat 1s, it, you ſay, fool? replied. Don Quixote; are 

you. in, 0ur. ſenſes ? Pray, get up, Sir, ee Sant bo, 


and Jou will ſee, what a. fine : ſpot. of. work YOU 63 { 
have made, and what,a reckoning we have to pay; bo! 
and you will ſee the, queen: converted into a pri- we 
ws lady called Dorothea, with other accidents, it 


which, if you take them right, will aſtoniſn you. 1 
all wonder at nothing of all this, replied Din 2uixote; 
for, if you remember well, the laſt time we were here, 
I told you, that all things in this place went by enchant. 
ment, and it would be no wonder if it ſhauld be fo 
now. I ſhould. believe ſo too, anſwered: Sancho, if my 
being toſſed in the blanket had been a matter of this na- 
ture: but it was not, but dounright real and true; and 
J ſay that the inn-keeper, who was here to- day alive, 
held a corner of the blanket, and canted me toward 
heaven with notable alacrity and vigour, and with as 
much laughter as force; and where it happens that we 
know perſons, in my poor opinion, though ſimple and 
a ſinner, it is no enchantment at all, but much miſu- 
ſage and much miſhap. Well, god will remedy it, 
quoth Pon Quixote; give me my eloaths, that F may 
go and ſee, the aecidents and: transformations you talk 


O. zar oy einn eis en fan nn a en een af 
Sancho reached him his apparel; and, while he was 
dreſſing, the prieſt gave Don Fernando and the reſt an 
account of Don Qui xote's madneſs, and of the àrtifice 
they had made uſe of to get him from the poor rock, 
to which he imagined himſelf baniſhed,” through his 
lady's diſdain. He related alſo to them almoſt all tlie 
adventures, which Sancho had recounted; at which 
they did not a little wonder and laugh, thinking, as 
every body did, that it was the ſtrangeſt kind of _ 

PnY' | | | | R 
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kart of the prieſtly office. 
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neſs chat ever entered into an extravagant imagination. 
The prieſt ſaid farther, that, ſince madam Dorothea's 
good fortune would not permit her to go on with their 
deſign, + it was neceſſary to invent and find out ſome 
other way of getting him home to his village. Car- 
genio offered to aſſiſt in carrying on the project, and 
propoſed that Lucinda ſhould perſonate Dorothea. No, 
ſaid Don Fernando, it mult not be ſo; for ] would 


| have Dorothea herſelf go on with her plot: and as it 


is pot far from hence to this good gentleman's village, 
] ſhall be glad to contribute to his cure. It is not a- 
bove two days journey, ſaid the prieſt Though it 
were farther, ſaid Don Fernando, I would undertake: 
it with pleaſure, to accompliſn ſo good a worx. 
By this time Don Quixote ſallied forth, completely 


armed with his whole furniture; Mambfino's helmet, 


though bruiſed and battered, on his head, his target 
braced on, and reſting on his ſaplin or launce. The 
ſtrange appearance he made greatly ſurprized Don Fer- 


| nando and his company, eſpecially when they perceiv- 


ed his tawny- and withered lanthorn jaws *, his ill- 

matched armour, and the ſtiffneſs of his meaſured pace; 
and they ſtood ſilent to hear what he would ſay, when, 
with much gravity and ſolemnity, fixing his eyes on the 
fair Dorothea, he ſaid: I am informed, fair lady, by 

this my ſquire, that your grandeur is annihilated, and 
your very being demoliſhed, and that from a queen and 
great lady, which you were wont to be, you are meta- 
morphoſed into a private maiden.» If this has been 

done by order of the nocromantie king your father, out 
of fear leſt J ſhould not afford you the neceſſary and due 
aid, I fay, he neither knows, nor ever did know, one 
half of his trade , and that he is but little verſed in 
hiſtories: of knight-errantry-: for had he read and conſi- 
dered them as attentively, and as much at his leiſure, as 
J have read and confidered them, he would have found. 


at every turn, how other knights, of a great deal leſs 


1 4 1 . p . 4 ; x 2 * 3.4 ; 
* The expreſſion is very bold in the original: Su retro de media 
legua de andadura, i. e. his face of half a league travelling. 
+ Literally, one half of the maſs, the laying of which is one great 
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fame than myſelf, have atchieved matters much more 
difficult, it being no ſuch mighty buſineſs to kill a pit. 
ful giant, be he never ſo arrogant: for not many hour, 
are paſt ſince I had a bout with one myſelf, and —— | 
day no more, leſt I ſhould be thought to lye ; but time, 
the revealer of all things, will tell it, when we leaf 
think of it. It was with a couple of wine-ſkins, and 
not a giant, quoth the inn keeper: but Don Fer. 
nando commanded him to hold his peace, and in no 
wie to interrupt Dan 2a: xote's diſcourſe, who went on, 
ſay ing: I fay, in fine, high and diſinherited lady, that 
if for the cauſe aforeſaid your father has made this meta- 
morphoſis in your perſon, I would have you give no 
heed to it at all; for there is no danger upon earth, 
through which my ſword ſhall not force a way, and, 
by bringing down the head of your enemy to the ground, 
place the crown of your kingdom upon your own ina 
few days. | | 1 ES 
Don Quixote ſaid no more. but awaited the princeſs's 
anſwer, who, knowing Don Fernando's inclination, 
that ſhe ſhould carry on the deceit, till Don Quixote was 
brought home to his houſe, with much grace and gra. 
vity, anſwered him: Whoever told you, valorous 
knight of the forrowful figure. that J was changed and 
altered from what I was, did not tell you the truth: 
for I am the ſame to day that I was yeſterday: it is 
true, indeed, ſome fortunate accidents that have befal. 
len me, to my heart's defire, have made ſome alteration 
in me for the better: yet, for all that, I do not ceaſe 
to be what I was before, and to have the ſame thoughts 
I always had of employing the proweſs of your redoubt- 
ed and invincible arm. So that, dear fir, of your ac- 
.cuſtomed bounty, reſtore to the father who begot me 
his honour, and eſteem him to be a wiſe and prudent 
man, fince by his {kill he found out ſo eaſy and certain a 
way to remedy my misfortune-: for | verily believe, 
had it not been for you, fir, I ſhould never have light- 
ed on the happineſs I now enjoy; and in this I ſpeak 
the very truth, as moſt of theſe gentlemen here preſent 
can teſtify : what remains is, that to-morrow morn- 
ing we ſet forward on our journey; for to-day we could 
| not 
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not go far: and for the reſt of the good ſucceſs I ex- 
pect, refer ut to god, and to the valour of your 
breaſt. e 2 

Thus ſpoke the diſcreet Dorothea, and Don Quiæcte, 
having heard her, turned to Sancho, and, with an air 
of much indignation, ſaid to him: I tell you now, little 
Sancho, that you are the greateſt little raſcal in all Spain: 
tell me. thief, vagabond; did you not tell me juſt 
now, that this princeſs was transformed into a damſel 


called Do othea ; and that the head, which, as I take _ 


it, I lopped off from a giant, was the whore that bore 
thee ; with other abſurdities, which put me into the 
greateſt confuſion I ever was in all the days of my life? 
{ vow {and here he looked up to heaven, and gnaſhed 
his teeth) I have a great mind to make ſuch a maſſacre 
of thee, as ſhall put wit into the noddles of all the 
lying {quires of knights-errant that ſhall be from hence- 
forward in the world. Pray, dear fir, be pacified, 
anſwered Sancho ; for I may eaſily be miſtaken as to 
the transformation of madam the princeſs Micom ico- 
na; but as to the giant's head, or at leaſt the piercing 
of the ſkins, and the blood's being but red wine, I 
am not deceived, as god liveth : for the ſkins yonder 
at your worſhip's bed's-head are cut and flaſhed, and 
the red wine has turned the room into a pond: and if 
not, it will be ſeen in the frying of the eggs“, I mean; 
you will find it when his worſhip Signor inn-keeper here 


demands damages. As for the reſt, I rejoice in my 


heart that madam the queen 1s as ſhe was ; for I have 


my ſhare in it, as every neighbour's child has. I tell 


you now, Sancho, you are a ſuckling ; forgive me, 


that's enough. It is enough, ſaid Don Fernando, and 
let no more be ſaid of this; and fince madam the prin- 
. ceſs ſays we muſt ſet forward in the morning, it being 


too late to day, Jet us do fo, and let us paſs this night 
in agreeable converſation, till to morrow, when we 


* When eyps are to be fried, there is no knowing their goodneſs 
till they are broken. Royal Dif. Or, A thief ſtole a frying pan, 
and he woman, who owned it, meeting him, aſked him what he 


was carrying away : he anſwered, you will know when your eggs 
are to be fried, Pineda. | | | 


will 
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will all bear Signor Don Quixote company: for we de. 
fire to be eye · witneſſes of the valorous and 'unheard:of 

deeds, Which he is to perform in the progreſs of this 
grand enterprize, which he 'has undertaken. It is! 
that am to wait upon you, and bear you company, 
anſwered Don 2uix:te; and I am much obliged to you 
for the favour you do me, and the good opinion you 
have of me; which it ſhall be my endeavour not to diſ. 

appoint, or it ſhall coſt me my life, and even more, if 
more rome cok me. ole Ems 
Many compliments, and many offers of ſervice, 
paſſed between Dor Quiæote and Don Fernando ; but all 
was put a ſtop to by a traveller, who juſt then entered 
the inn; who by his garb ſeemed to be a chriſtian new. 
ly come from among the Moors; for he had on a blue 
cloth looſe coat, with ſhort ſkirts, half ſleeves, and no 
collar: his breeches alſo were of blue cloth, and he 
wore a cap of the ſame colour : he had on a pair of 
date coloured ſtockings, and a Moorifb ſcy mitar hung in 
a @ſhoulder-belt that came croſs his breaſt. There came 
in immediately after him a woman mounted on an af 
in a -Moor;fp dreſs, her face veiled, a brocade turban 
on her head. and covered with a mantle from her 
fhoulders to her feet. The man was of a robuſt and 

agreeable 'make, a little above forty years old, of a 

browniſh complexion, large whiſkers, and a well-ſet 
beard: in ſhort, his mien, if he had been well dreſſed, 

would have denoted him a perſon of quality, and well 
born. At coming in, he aſked for a room, and, be- 

Ing told there was none to ſpare in the inn, he ſeemed. 

to be troubled, and going to the woman, who by her 

habit ſeemed to be a Moor, he took her down in his 
arms. Lucinda, Dorothea, the landlady, her daughter, 
and Maritornes gathered about the Mooriſb lady, on 
account of the novelty of her dreſs, the like of which 


they had never ſeen before: and Dorothea, who was 


always obliging, complaiſant, and diſcreet, imagining 
that both ſhe and her conductor were uneaſy for want 
of a room, ſaid to her: be not much concerned, ma- 
dam, about proper accommodations ; it is what one 
muſt not expect to meet with in inns, And fince it is fo, 
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if you pleaſe to take ſhare with us (pointing to Lacinda }, 
perhaps, in the courſe of your journey, you may have 
met with worſe entertainment. The unknown lady re- 
turned her no anſwer, but only, rifing from her ſeat, 
and laying her hands acroſs on her breaſt, ſhe bowed 
her head and body, in token that ſhe thanked her. By 
her ſilence they concluded ſhe muſt be a Moor, and 


* 


could not ſpeak the chriſtian language. 


By this time her companion, who had hitherto been 
employed about ſomething elſe, came in, and, ſeeing 
that they were. all ſtanding about the woman that came 
with him, and that, whatever they ſaid to her, ſhe con- 
tinued ſilent, he ſaid: Ladies, this young woman un- 
derſtands ſcarce any thing of our language, nor can 
ſhe peak any other than that of her own country ; and 
therefore it. is, that ſhe has not anſwered to any thing 
you may have aſked her. Nothing bas been aſked her, 
anſwered Lucinda, but only whether ſhe would accept 
of our company for this night, and take part of our 
lodging, where. ſhe, ſhall be accommodated and enter- 
tained, as well as the place will afford, and with that 
good will, which is due to all ſtrangers that are in 
need of it, and eſpecially from us to her, as ſhe is of 
our own ſex. Dear madam, anſwered the ſtranger, I 
kiſs your hands for her and for myſelf, and highly prize, 
as I ought, the favour offered us, Wh. ch, at ſuch a time, 
and from ſuch perſons as you appear to be, muſt be 
owned. to be very great. Pray tell me, Signor, ſaid 
Dorothen, is this lady a chriſtian, or a Mor? for her 
babit and her ſilence make us think ſhe is what we wiſh. 
ſhe were not. She is a Moor, anſwered the ſtranger, in 
her attire and, in her body ; but, in her foul, ſhe 1s al- 
ready very much a chrittian, having a very ſtrong de- 
tre to become one. She is not yet baptized then? an- 
ſu ered Lucinda There has been no time for that yet, 
anſwered, the ſtranger, ſince ſhe left A/pgiers, her native 
country and place of abode, and ſhe has not hitherto been 
in any danger of death ſo. imminent, as to make it ne- 
ceſſary to have her baptized, before ſhe be inſtructed in 
all che ceremonies our holy mother the church enjoins; 
but J hope, if it pleaſe god, ſhe ſhall ſoon be 9 
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quiring into their lives. Dorothea took her by the hand, 


her face. She looked at the ſtranger, as if ſhe aſked 


' ſhe did, and diſcovered a face io beautiful, that Dorothea 


Dorothea; and all the by-ſtanders ſaw, that, if any beau- 


beautiful Moor. Don Fernando aſked of the ftranger 


raida. Iheſe words, and the great earneſtneſs with 


tear from thoſe who heard her, eſpecially. from the wo- 
men, who are naturally tender-hearted and compaſſo- 


ing to her: Yes, yes, Maria, Maria; to whom the 


order of D » Fernands and his company the inn-keeper 


it was poſſible for him to get; which being now ready, 


houſe, They gave the upper-end, and principal feat 
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with the decency becoming her quality, which is above 
what either her habit or mine ſeem to denote. 
This diſcourſe gave all who heard him a deſire to 
know who the Mæor and the ſtranger were: but no body 
would aſk them jult then, ſeeing it was more proper, at 
that time, to let them take ſome reſt, than to be en. 


and led her to fit down by her, deſiring her to uncover 


him what they ſaid, and what ſhe ſhould do. He told 
her in Arabic, that they deſired ſhe would uncover her 
face, and that he would have her do ſo; according! 


thought her handſomer than Lucinda, and Lacinda than 


ty could be compared with theirs, it muſt be that of the 
Ian,; nay, ſome of them thought ſhe ſurpaſſed them 
m ſome things. And as beauty has the prerogative and 
power to reconcile minds, and attract inclinations, they 
all preſently fell to careſſmg and making much of the 


the 1701's name, who anſwered, Lela Zoraiaa ; and as 


ſoon as ſhe heard this, underſtanding what they had en- 


quired of the chriitian, ſhe ſaid haſtily, with a ſprightly 
but concerned air, No, not Zo, aida; Maria, Maria, 
letting them know her name was Nria, and not 20. 


which ſhe pronounced them, extorted more than one 


nate. Lucinda embraced her very affectionately, ſay- 


Moor anſwered : Yes, yes, Maria, Zoraida macange ; 
as much as to ſay, not Zoraida. | | | 


By this time it was four in the afternoon, and, by 


had taken care to provide a collation for them, the beſt 


they all fat down at a long table, like thoſe in halls; 
there being neither a round, nor a ſquare one, in the 


_ - (though 
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(though he would have declined it) to Dow © uixote, 


ore wo would nceds have the lady Micomicona fit next 
7 him, as being her champion, Then fat down Lucinda 
Ty and Zoraida, and oppolite to them Don Fernando and 


Cardenio, and then the ſtranger and the reſt of the gen - 
tlemen ; and next to the ladies ſat the prieſt and the 
10 barber: and thus they banqueted much to their ſatis- 
Gs faction; and it gave them an additional pleaſure to 
| hear Von Quixote, who, moved by ſuch another ſpirit, 
das that which had moved him to talk ſo much, when 


5 he ſupped with the goatherds, inſtead of eating, ſpoke 
F as follows. In truth, gentlemen, if it be well con- 
4 ſidered, great and unheard-of things do they ſee, 
wn who profeſs the order of knight-errantry. 1f any 
i one thinks otherwiſe, let me aſk him, what man liv- 


ing, that ſhould now enter at this caſtle gate, and 
ſee us fitting in this m inner, could judge or believe 
us to be the perſons w really are? Who could tay, 
that this lady, fitting | ere by my fide, is that great 
queen that we all know ner to be, and that J am that 
knight of he forrowful figure, ſo blazoned abroad by 
the mouth of fame? There is no doubt, but that this 
art and profeſſion exceeds all that have been ever in- 
vented by men, and ſo much the more honourable 1s 
it, by how much it is expoſed to more dangers. Away 
with thoſe, who ſay, that letters have the advantage 
over arms: I will tell them, be they who they will, 
that they know not what they ſay. For the reaſon 
they uſually give, and which they lay the greateſt 
ſtreſs upon, is, that the labours of the brain exceed 
thoſe of the body, and that arms are exerciſed by the 
body alone ; as if the uſe of them were the buſineſs 
of porters, for which nothing is neceſſary but down- 
right ſtrength; or as if in chis, which we. who. profeſs 
it, call chivalry, were not included the acts of forti- 
tude, which require a very good underſtanding to exe- 
cute them.; or as if the mind of the warriour, who has 
an army, or the defence of a beſieged city, committed 
to his charge, does not labour with his underlanding 
as well as his body. If not, let us ſee how, by mere; 
bodily ſtrength, he will be able to penetrate into the 
5 dieſigns 
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deſigns of the enemy, to form ſtratagems, overcome 
difficulties, and prevent dangers which threaten : for 
all theſe things are acts of the underſtanding, in which 
the body has no ſhare at all. It being ſo then, that 
arms employ the mind as well as letters, let us next 
ſee whoſe mind labours moſt, the ſcholar's, or that of 
the warriour. And this may be determined by the 
ſcope and ultimate end of each : for that intention is 
to be the moſt eſteemed, which has the nobleſt end for 
its object. Now the end and deſign of letters (I do 
not now ſpeak of divinity, which has for its aim the 
raiſing and conducting ſouls to heaven; for to an end 


| fo without end as this no other can be compared) I 


ſpeak of human learning, whoſe end, I ſay, is to regu- 
late diſtributive juſtice, and give to every man his due; 
to know good laws, and cauſe them to be ſtrictly ob- 
ferved; an end moſt certainly generous and exalted, 


and worthy of high commendation ; but not equal to 


that, which is annexed to the profeſſion of arms, whoſe 
object and end is peace, the greateſt bleſſing men can 
wiſh for in this life. Accordingly, the firſt good news, 


the world and men received, was what the angels 


brought, on that night which was our day, when they 


fung in the clouds; Glory be to god en bi h, and on 


earth peace, and good-auill towards men: and the ſa- 
tutation, which the beſt maſter of earth or heaven 


taught his followers aud diſciples, was, that, when 
they entered into any houſe, they ſhould ſay, Peace be 


to this houſe: and many other times he ſaid; My peace 
T-give unto you, my peace I leave with you, peace be 


amon: ft you. A jewel and legacy, worthy of coming 


from ſuck a hand! a jewel, without which there can 
be no happineſs either in earth or in heaven ! This 
peace is the true end of war; for to ſay arms or war, 
15 the ſame thing. Granting therefore this truth, that 
the end of war is peace, and that in this it bas the ad- 
vantage of the end propoſed by letters, let us come 
now to the bodily labours of the ſcholar, and to thoſe 
ef. the profeſſor of arms; and let us ſee which are 


8 the greateſt. 


Don Q. ixote went on with his diſcourſe in ſuch a. 
Oh | manner, 
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manner, and in ſuch proper expreſſions, that none of 
thoſe who heard him at that time could take him for 
a madman. On the contrary, moſt of his hearers be- 
ing gentlemen, to whom the uſe of arms properly be- 
longs, they liſtened to him with pleaſure, and he con- 
tinued ſaying. 

I fay then, that the hardſhips of the ſcholar are 
theſe : in the firſt place, poverty; not that they are all 
poor, but I would put the caſe in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner poſſible : and when I have ſaid that he endures po- 
verty, methinks no more need be ſaid to ſhew his 
miſery *;. for he, who is poor, 1s deltitate of every 
good thing: he endures poverty in all its parts, ſome- 
times in hunger and cold, and ſometimes in nakedneſs, 
and ſometimes in all theſe together. But notwithſtanding 
all this, it is not ſo great, but that ſtill he eats, though 
ſomewhat later than uſual, or of the rich man's ſcraps 
and leavings, or, which is the ſcholar's greateſt miſery, 
by what is called among them going a_/opping f. Neither 
do they always want a fire-fide or chimney-corner of 
ſome. charitable perſon, . which, if it does not quite 
warm them, at leait abates their extreme cold : and 
laſtly they ſleep ſomewhere under cover. I will not 
mention other trifles, ſuch as want of ſhirts, and no 
plenty of ſhoes, the thinneſs and thread bareneſs of 
their cloaths, nor that laying about them with ſo much 
eagerneſs and pleaſure, when good fortune ſets a plen- 
tiful table in their way. By this way that I have de- 
ſcribed, rough and difficult, here ſtumbling, there fal- 
ling, now riſing, then falling again, they arrive to the 
degree they defire ; which being attained, we have ſeen 
many, who, having paſſed theſe Syrres, theſe Scyllas 
and Charybdis's, buoyed-up as it were by favourable 
fortune, I ſay, We have ſeen them from a chair com- 
mand and govern the world; their hunger converted 
into ſatiety, their pinching cold into reireihing coolneſs, 
their nakedneſs into embroidery, and their fleeping on 


* It is very obſervable, how feelingly Cervantes here ſpeaks of 
poverty... - | | : e uu 

＋ The author means the ſops in porridge, given at the doors of 
the motafiteries, s. Es 9 5 2 
a mat 
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a mat to repoſing in holland and damaſk: a reward 
juitly merited by their virtue. But their hardſhips, op- 
poſed to and compared with thoſe of the warriour, 
fall far ſhort of them, as I ſhall preſently ſhew. « 


CHAP; XI. 


| De continuation of Don Quixote's curious diſcourſe ub 
{ SEN rr ue arms and letters. 


3 ON 2UIXOTE, continuing his diſcourſe, 
TD faid: Since, in ſpeaking of the ſcholar, we be. 
gan with his poverty, and its ſeveral branches, let us 
ſee whether the ſoldier be richer. And we ſhall find 
that poverty itfelf is not poorer : for he depends on 
his wretched pay, which comes late, or perhaps never; 
or eiſe on what he can pilfer, with great peril of his 
life and conſcience. And ſometimes his nakedneſs is 
ſuch, that his ſlaſhed buff-doublet ſerves him both for 
finery and ſhirt; and in the midſt of winter, being in | 
the open field, he has nothing to warm him but the 
| 


breath of his mouth, which, iſſuing from an empty 
place, muſt needs come out cold, againſt all the rules 
of nature. But let us wait till night, and ſee whether 
his bed will make amends for theſe inconveniencies: 
and that, if it be not his own fault, will never ofend 
in point of narrowneſs; for he may meaſure out as 
| many foot of earth as he pleaſes, and roll himſelf 
| | thereon at pleaſure, without fear of rumpling the ſheets. 
Suppoſe now the day and hour come of taking the de- 
gree of his profeſſion; I ſay, ſuppoſe the day of battle 
come, and then his doctoral cap will be of lint, to 
cure ſome wound made by a muſket-ſhot, which, per- 
haps has gone through his temples, or laimed him a 
leg or an arm. And though this ſhould not happen, 
but mercifal heaven ſhould keep and preferve him alive 
and unhurt, he ſhall remain, perhaps, in the ſame po- 
verty as before; and there muſt happen a ſecond and 
a third engagement, and battle after battle, and he 
muſt come off victor from them all, to get any thing 
cConſiderable by it. But theſe miracles are ſeldom 0 
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And tell me, gentlemen, if you have obſerved it, how 
much fewer are they, who are rewarded for their ſer- 


' vices in war, than thoſe who have periſhed in it? 


Poubtleſs, you muſt anſwer that there is no compari- 
{on between the numbers; that the dead cannot be 
reckoned up, whereas thoſe, who live and are re- 
warded, may be numbered with three figures *. All 
this is quite otherwiſe with ſcholars, who from the 
gown (I am loth to ſay the ſleeves) F are all hand- 
ſomely provided for. Thus, thoug the hardſhip: of 
the ſoldier are greater, his reward 1s leſs. But to this 
it may be anſwered, that it is eaſter to reward two 
thouſand ſcholars, than thirty thouſand ſoldiers : for 
the former are rewarded by giving them employments, 
which muſt of courſe be given to men of their pro- 
fellion; whereas the latter cannot be rewarded but 
with the very property of the maiter whom they ſerve: 
and this impoſſibility ſerves to ſtrengthen my aſſertion. 
But, ſetting aſide this, which is a very intricate 
point, let us turn to the pre-eminence of arms over 


ſetters; a controverſy hitherto undecided, ſo ſtrong 
are the reaſons, which each party alledges on its own 


fide : for, beſides thoſe I have already mentioned, 
ſetters ſay, that, without them, arms could not ſubſiſt: 
for war alſo has its laws, to which it is ſubject, and 
laws are the province of letters, and learned men. To 
this arms * that laws cannot be ſupported with- 
out them: for by arms republics are defended, king- 
doms are preſerved, cities are guarded, highways are 
ſecured, and the ſeas are cleared from corſairs and py- 
rates; in ſhort, were it not for them, republics, king- 
doms, monarchies, cities, journies by land, and voyages 


by ſea, would be ſubject to the cruelties and confuſion, 


which war carries along with it, while it laſts, and is 
at liberty to make uſe of its privileges and its power. 


9 1 4: Do not exceed hundreds, win OED, 
+ The original is, porque de faldas (que no quiero dezir de man- 
gas) Fc, which I have rendered literally, becauſe the author's 


meaning is not very obvions, Perhaps it might be trinſlated, to 


the tiſte of an Engliſh reader, thus: wvbo from the lawyer's (or | 


Judges) gown (to ſay nothing of lawn- ſleeves) &c. | 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, it is paſt diſpute, that what coſts moſt the 3. 
taining, is, and ought to be, moit eſteemed Noy, 
in order to arrive at a degree of eminence in learning 


it coſts time, watching, hunger, nakedneſs, dizzine 


in the head, weakneſs of the ſtomach, and other ſuch 
like inconveniencies, as I have already mentioned in 
part. But for a man to riſe gradually to be a good 


1loldier, coſts him all it can coſt the ſcholar, and that 
in ſo much a greater degree, that there is no compari. 


ſon,” ſince at every ſtep he is in imminent danger of his 
life. And what dread of neceſſity and poverty can 
affect or diſtreſs a ſcholar, equal to that which a ſoldier 


feels, who, being beſieged in ſome fortreſs, and placed 


as a centinel in tome ravelin or cavalier *, perceive; 


that the enemy is mining toward the place where he 


ſands, and yet muſt on no account ſtir from his poſt, 
or ſhun the. danger that ſo nearly threatens him : all 
that he can do, in ſuch a caſe, is, to give notice to his 
officer of what paſſes, that he may remedy it by ſome 
countermine, and, in the mean time, he muit ſtand his 


ground, fearing and expecting w hen of a ſudden he is to 
mount to the clouds without wings, and then deſcend 
headlong to the deep againſt his will And if this be 


thought but a trifling danger, let us ſee whether it be 
equalled or exceeded by the encounter of two gallies 


pro w to prow, in the midſt of the wide ſea; which being 


locked and grappled together, there is no more room 


left for the ſoldier than the two: foot plank at the beak- 
head: and though he ſees as many threatening miniſter 


of death before him, as there are pieces of artillery 
and {mall arms pointed at him from the oppoſite ſide, 
not the length of a launce from his body ;- and though 
he knows that the firſt ſlip of his foot will ſend him 


to viſit the profound depths of Neptune s boſom ; not- 


withanding all this, with an undaunted heart, carried 
on by honour that inſpires'him, he expoſes himſelf as 
a mark to all their fire, and endeavours, 'by that nar- 


A mount raiſed on ſome work of a fortificat' on, to command 
or overlook ſome rifing ground, which the enemy might uſe to over- 
look that part of the fortification, where the ca valier is raiſed to pre- 
vent their. uſing it. 


row 
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row paſs, to force his way into the enemy's veſſel: and 
what is moſt to be admired, is, that ſcarce is one fallen, 
whence he cannot ariſe till the end of the world, when 
another takes his place; and if he alſo fall into the 
ſea, which lies in wait for him like an enemy, another 
and another ſucceeds without any intermiſſion between 
their deaths; an inſtance of bravery and intrepidity 
the greateſt that is to be met with in all the extremities 
of war. A bleſſing on thoſe happy ages, ſtrangers to 
the dreadful fury of thoſe devilith inſtruments of artil- 
lery, whoſe mventor, I verily believe, is now in hell 
receiving the reward of his diabolical invention; by 
means of which it is in the power of a cowardly and 
baſe hand to take away the life of the braveſt cavalier, 
and to which is owing, that, without knowing how, 
or from whence, in the midſt of that reſolution and 
bravery, which enflames and animates gallant ſpirits, | 
comes a chance ball, ſhot off by one, who, perhaps, 


fled and was frighted at the very flaſh in the pan, and 


in an inſtant cuts ſhort, and puts an end to the thoughts 
and life of him, who deſerved to have lived for many 


| ages. And therefore, when I conſider this, I could 


almoſt ſay, I repent of having uncertaken this profeſ- 
fon of knight-errantry in ſo deteſtable an age, as this 
is in which we live; for though no danger can daunt 
me, ſtill it gives me ſome concern, to think that pow- 


| der and lead may chance to deprive me of the oppor- 
| tunity of becoming famous and. renowned, by the va- 
lour of my arm and edge of my ſword, over the face 
| of the whole earth. But heaven's will be done: I 
have this ſatisfaction, that I ſhall acquire ſo much the 
greater fame, if I ſucceed, by how much the perils, to 
| which I expoſe myſelf, are greater than thoſe, to which 
| the knights-errant of paſt ages were expoſed. 


Don Quixote made this long harangue, while the 


| reſt were eating, forgetting to reach a bit to his mouth, 


though Sancho Panga ever and anon deſired him to 
mind his victuals, telling him, he would have time 
enough afterwards to talk as much as he pleaſed. 
Thoſe who heard him were moved with freſh compaſ- 
lion, to ſee a man, who, to every body's thinking, 

You Ho: 3 had 
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had ſo good an underſtanding, and could talk ſo well 
upon every other ſubject, ſo egregiouſly want it, when. 
ever the diſcourſe happened to turn upon his unlucky 
and curſed chivalry. The prieſt told him, there was 
great reaſon in all he had ſaid in favour of arms, and 
that he, though a ſcholar and a graduate, was of his 
opinion. : | | 
The collation being over, and the cloth taken away, 
While the hoſteſs, her daughter and Mar:tornes, were 
preparing the chamber where Don © uixote de la Man- 
cha lay, in which it was ordered that the ladies ſhould 
be lodged by themſelves that night, Don Fernando defi- 
red the ſtranger to relate to them the hiſtory of his life, 
fince it could not but be extraordinary and entertaining, 
if they might judge by his coming in company with 
Zoraida. To which the ſtranger anſwered, that he 


_ would very willingly do what they deſired, and that 
he only feared the ſtory would not prove ſuch as might 
afford them the pleaſure he withed ; however, rather 


than not comply with their requeſt, he would relate it. 
The prieſt and all the reſt thanked him, and entreated 
him to begin. And he, finding himſelf courted by 


ſo many, ſaid; there is no need of entreaties, gentle- 


men, where you may command: and therefore, pray 


be attentive, and you will hear a true ſtory, not to be 
_ equalled, perhaps, by any feigned ones, though uſual- 


ly compoſed with the moſt curious and ſtudied” art. 
What he ſaid made all the company ſeat themſelves in 
order, and obſerve a ſtrict filence ; and he, finding 


they held their peace, expecting what he would ſay, 


with an agreeable and compoſed voice, began as fol- 


lows. 


CHAP. XII 


FWherein the Captive relates his life and adventures. 


N a certain town in the mountains of Leon my 
lineage had its beginning, to which nature was 
more kind and liberal than fortune : though amidft the 
penury of thoſe parts my father paſſed for a rich may; 
25 an 
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and really would have been ſuch, had he had the 
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knack of ſaving, as he had of ſquandering his eſtate. 
This diſpoſition of his to prodigality and profuſion pro- 

ceeded from his having been a ſoldier in his younger 
davs : for the army is a ſchool, in which the niggardly 
become generous, and the generous prodigal ; and if 
there are ſome ſoldiers miſers, they are a kind of mon- 
ters, but very rarely ſeen. My father exceeded the 
hounds of liberality, and bordered near upon being 
prodigal: a thing very inconvenient to married men, 
who have children to inherit their name and quality. 

My father had three ſons, all of age ſufficient to chuſs 
our way of life: and ſeeing, as he himſelf ſaid, that 


| he could not bridle his natural propenſity, he reſolved 
| to deprive himſelf of the means that made him a pro- 
E dical and a ſpendthrift, which was to rid himſelf of his 
| riches, without which Alexander himſelf could not be 
| ocnerous. Accordingly, one day calling us all three 
| into a room by our ſelves, he ſpoke to us in this or 
| the like manner. LEED „ 


My ſons, to tell you that I love you, it is ſufficient 


that I ſay, you are my children; and to make you 
think that I do not love you, it is ſufficient that I am 
not maſter enough of my ſelf to forbear diſſipating 
| your inheritance. But, that from henceforth you may 
E fe, that I love you like a father, and have no mind 
to ruin you like a ſtep-father, I deſign to do a thing 
by you, which J have had in my thoughts this good 
while, and weighed with mature deliberation, You 
are all now of an age to chuſe for your ſelves a ſettle- 
© ment in the world, or at leaſt to pitch upon ſome way 
ol life, which may be for your honour and profit, when 
you are grown up. Now, what I have reſolved upon, 
is, to divide what I poſſeſs into four parts: three I 
will give to you, ſhare and ſhare alike, without making 
any difference; and the fourth I will reſerve, to ſubſiſt 
upon for the remaining days of my life. But when 


ach has the ſhare that belongs to him in his own 


| power, I would have him follow one of theſe ways I 
mall propoſe. We have a proverb here in Spain, in 
my opinion a very true one, as moſt proverbs are, be- 


L 2 ing 
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had ſo good an underſtanding, and could talk ſo well 
upon every other ſubject, ſo egregiouſly want it, when. 
ever the diſcourſe happened to turn upon his unlucky 
and curſed chivalry. The prieſt told him, there was 
great reaſon in all he had ſaid in favour of arms, and 
that he, though a ſcholar and a graduate, was of his 
Opinion, 


The collation being over, and the cloth taken away, 
while the hoſteſs, her daughter and Mar:tornes, were 
Preparing the chamber where Don Quixote de la Man- 


cha lay, in which it was ordered that the ladies ſhould 
be lodged by themſelves that night, Don Fernando deſi- 


| red the ſtranger to relate to them the hiſtory of his life, 


fince it could not but be extraordinary and entertaining, 
if they might judge by his coming in company with 
Zoraida. To which the ſtranger anſwered, that he 
would very willingly do what they deſired, and that 
he only feared the ſtory would not prove ſuch as might 


afford them the pleaſure he wiſhed ; however, rather 
than not comply with their requeſt, he would relate it. 
The prieſt and all the reſt thanked him, and entreated 


him to begin. And he, finding himſelf courted by 
fo many, faid ; there is no need of entreaties, gentle- 
men, where you may command: and therefore, pray 


be attentive, and you will hear a true ſtory, not to be 
_ equalled, perhaps, by any feigned ones, though uſual- 


ly compoſed with the moſt curious and ſtudied” art. 


Wbat he ſaid made all the company ſeat themſelves in 


order, and obſerve a ſtrict filence ; and he, finding 


they held their peace, expecting what he would ſay, 


with an agreeable and compoſed voice, began as fol- 


CH AP. XII. 


Wherein the Captive relates his life and adventures. 


FIN a certain town in the mountains of Leon my 

lineage had its beginning, to which nature was 

more kind and liberal than fortune: though amidit the 

penury of thoſe parts my father paſſed for a rich wy; 
| all 
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and really would have been ſuch, had he had the 
knack of ſaving, as he had of ſquandering his eſtate. 
This diſpoſition of his to prodigality and profuſion pro- 


ceeded from his having been a ſoldier in his younger 


davs : for the army is a ſchool, in which the niggardly = 
become generous, and the generous prodigal ; and if 
there are ſome ſoldiers miſers, they are a kind of mon- 
ters, but very rarely ſeen. My father exceeded the 
bounds of liberality, and bordered near upon being 
prodigal : a thing very inconvenient to married men, 
who bave children to inherit their name and quality. 
My father had three ſons, all of age ſufficient to chuſe 
our way of life: and ſeeing, as he himſelf ſaid, that 
he could not bridle his natural propenſity, he reſolved 
to deprive himſelf of the means that made him a pro- 


| dical and a ſpendthrift, which was to rid himſelf of his 
| riches, without which Alexander himſelf could not be 
generous. Accordingly, one day calling us all three 


into a room by our ſelves, he ſpoke to us in this or 


My ſons, to tell you that J love you, it is ſufficient 


| that I ſay, you are my children; and to make you 


think that I do not love you, it is ſufficient that I am 


| not maſter enough of my ſelf to forbear diſlipating 


vour inheritance. But, that from henceforth you may 


| ſee, that I love you like a father, and have no mind 
| to ruin you like a ſtep-father, I deſign to do a thing 
| by you, which I have had in my thoughts this good 


while, and weighed with mature deliberation, You 
are all now of an age to chuſe for your ſelves a ſettle- 
nent in the world, or at leaſt to pitch upon ſome way 
of life, which may be for your honour and profit, when 
you are grown up. Now, what I have reſolved upon, 
is, to divide what I poſſeſs into four parts: three I 
will give to you, ſhare and ſhare alike, without making 
any difference; and the fourth I will reſerve, to ſubſiſt 
upon for the remaining days of my life. But when 
ach has the ſhare that belongs to him in his own 

power, I would have him follow one of theſe ways I 
Hall propoſe. We have a proverb here in Spain, in 
my opinion a very true one, as moſt proverbs are, be- 
5 L 2 ing 
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ing ſhort ſentences, drawn from long and wife expe. fo 
rience; and it is this: The church, the /ea, or the court: 
as if one ſhould ſay more plainly; whoever would ſt 
thrive and be rich, let him either get into the Church, t 
or go to ſea and exerciſe the art of merchandizing, o: ih 
1 ſerve the king in his court: for it is a ſaying, that 8 


the king's bit is better than the lord's bounty. I ſay this, t 
becauſe it is my will, that one of you follow letters, } 
another merchandize, and the third ſerve the king in f 
his wars; for it is difficult to get admiſſion into his. 
houſhold; and though the wars do not procure a man 
much wealth, they uſually procure him much eſteem 
and reputation. Within eight days I will give you 
each your ſhare in money, without wronging you of a 
farthing, as you will ſee in effect. Tell me now, 
whether you will follow my opinion and advice in what 
I have propoſed ; and then he bade me, being the eldef}, 
to anſwer. After I had defired him not to part with 
What he had, but to ſpend whatever he pleaſed, we 
| being young enough to ſhift for our ſelves, I concluded 
i with aſſuring him I would do as he defired and take to 
118 the army, there to ſerve god and the king. My fe- 
* cond brother complied likewiſe, and chole to go to 
b | the Indies, turning his portion into merchandize. The 
F youngeſt, and J believe the wiſeſt, ſaid, he would take 
þ | to the church, and purſue his ſtudies at Salamanca. 
As ſoon as we had agreed, and choſe our ſeveral 
N profeſſions, my father embraced us all, and, with the 
ot - diſpatch he had promiſed, put his defign in execution, 
1 giving to each his ſhare, which, as I remember, was 
. three thouſand ducats ; for an uncle of ours bought the 
whole eſtate, and paid for it in ready-money, that it 
might not be alienated from the main branch of the 
- family. In one and the ſelf ſame day we all took leave 
_ RR of our good father, and it then ſeeming to me inhuman 
I to leave my father ſo old, and with ſo little to ſubſiſt 
1 on, I prevailed upon him to take back two thouſand 
i ducats out of my three, the remainder being ſufficient 
to equip me with what was neceſſary for a ſoldier. My 
1 two brothers, incited by my example, returned him 
a each a thouſand ducats; ſo that my father now on 
4 | : ous 
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four thouſand in ready- money, and three thouſand 
more, which was the value of the land that fell to his 
| hare, and which he would not fell. To be ſhort, we 
took our leaves of him, and of our aforeſaid uncle, not 
without much concern and tears on all fides, they 
charging us to acquaint them with our ſucceſs, whe- 
ther proſperous or adverſe, as often as we had oppor- 
tunity. We promiſed ſo to do; and they having em- 
braced us, and given us their bleſſing, one of us took 
the road to Salamanca, the other to Sevil, and I to 
Alicant, where I heard of a Genoe/e ſhip that loaded 
| wool there for Genoa. It is now two-and-twenty years 
ſince 1 left my father's houſe, and in all that time, 


1 | though I have written ſeveral letters, I have had no 
vw neus, either of him, or of my brothers. As to what 
bat bas befallen me in the courſe of that time, I will 
e. briefly relate it. 
in WW I embarked at Alicant, and had a good paſſage to 
we Cena: from thence I went to Milan, where I furniſh- 
ed ed myſelf with arms, and ſome military finery ; and 
o from thence determined to go into the ſervice in Pzed- 
6 mont: and being upon the road to Alexandria de la 
o Paglia, I was informed that the great duke D' Alu 
he was paſſing into Flanders with an army. Hereupon I 
e changed my mind, went with him, and ſerved under 
bim in all his engagements, I was preſent at the death 
ob the counts D'Zgmonr? and Horn. I got an enſign's 


e © commiſſion in the company of a famous captain of 

| Guadalajara, called Diego de Urbina, And, ſoon after 
my arrival in Flanders, news came of the league con- 
| cluded between pope Pius V. of happy memory, and 
it Hain, againſt the common enemy, the Tark; who, 

| about the ſame time, had taken with his fleet the fa- 
mous iſland of Cyprus, which was before ſubject to 
the YVenetians; a ſad and. unfortunate loſs indeed to 
Chriſtendom ! It was known for certain, that the moſt 
ſerene Don John of Auſtria, natural brother of our 
good king FPHilip, was appointed generaliſſimo of this 
league, and great preparations for war were every 
where talked of. All which incited a vehement deſire 
in me to be preſent in the battle that was expected; 
| | a | and 


. O* Hi. os Þ 


pected, had it been in the times of the Romans, ſome 


my hands. Which happened thus: Uchali, king of 
Alviers, a bold and ſucceſsful corſair, having boarded 
and taken the captain-galley * of Malin, three knights 


| leaped into the enemy's galley, which getting off 


adm al, 
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and though I had reaſon to believe, and had ſome 
promiſes and almoſt aſſurances, that, on the firſt occa. 
ſion that offered, I ſhould be promoted to the ank of 
a captain, I reſolved to quit all, and go, as I did, into 
{taly. And my good fortune would have it, that Dy 


John of Auſtria was juſt then come to Genoa, and wa 


going to Naples to join the Venetian fleet, as he after. 
wards did at Meſina. In ſhort, I was preſent at that 


glorious action, being already made a captain of foot, 


to which honourable poſt I was advanced, rather by 
my good fortune, than by my deſerts. But that day, 
which was ſo fortunate to Chri/tendom ; for all nations 
were then undeceived of their error in believing that 
the Juris were invincible by ſea : on that day, I ſay, 


in Which the Ozzoman pride and haughtineſs were bro. 


ken; among ſo many happy perſons as were there (for 


jure the chriſtians, who died there, had better fortune 
than the ſurvivors and conquerors) I alone remained 


unforturate, ſince, inftead of, what I might have ex- 


naval crown, I found myſelf, the night following that 
famous day, with chains on my feet, and manacles on 


only being left alive in her, and thoſe deſperately 
wounded ; the captain-galley of John Andrea D'Oria 
came up to her relief, on board of which I was with 
my company; and, doing my duty upon this occaſion, 


{uddenly from ours, my ſoldiers could not follow me; 
and ſo I was left alone among my enemies, whom I 
could not reſiſt, being ſo many: in ſhort, J was carried 
of priſoner, and ſorely wounded. And, as you muft 
have heard, gentlemen, that Ucha/i eſcaped with his 
whole ſquadron, by that means I remained a captive 
in his power, being the only ſad perſon, when ſo ma- 
ny were joyful ; and a ſlave, when ſo many were freed: 
for fifteen thouſand chriſtians, who were at the oar in 


* The Galleys ate always commanded by a general and not an 


ths 
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the Turkiſh gallies, did that day recover their long- 
withed-for liberty. They carried me to Conſtantinople, 
where, the Grand Signor Selim made my maiter general 
of the fea, for having done his duty in the fight, and 
having brought off, as a proof of his valour, the flag 
of the order of Malta. The year following, which 
was /eventy-twwo, I was at Navarino, rowing in the 
captain galley of the Three Lanthorns ; and there I ſaw 
and obſerved the opportunity that was then loſt of tal:- 
ing the whole Turki/þ navy in port. For all the 
Levantines and 7 anizaries on board took it for grant- 
ed they ſhould be attacked in the very harbour, and 
had their baggage and paſſamaques (or ſhoes) in readi- 
nels for running away immediately by land, without 
ſlaying for an engagement: ſuch terror had our navy 
ſtruck into them. But heaven ordered it otherwiſe, not 
through any fault or neglect of the general, who com- 
manded our men, but for the fins of Chri/endom, and 
becauſe god permits and ordains, thet there ſhould al- 
ways be ſome ſcourges to chaſtiſe us. In ſhort, cha- 


li got into Modon, an iſland near Nawarino, and, put- 


ting his men on ſhore, he fortified the entrance of the 
port, and lay ſtill till the ſeaſon of the year forced Don 
John to return home. In this campaign, the galley, 
called the Prize, whoſe captain was a ſon of the fa- 
mous corſair Þarbarofſa, was taken by the captain- 
galley of Naples, called the She-wwolf, commanded by 
that thunderbolt of war, that father of the ſoldiers, 
that fortunate and invincible captain, Don Alvaro de 
Baſan, marquis of Santa Crux. And J cannot for- 
1 relating what happened at the taking of the 
Pfiat. | rt 

The ſon of Barbaroſſa was ſo ' cruel, and treated his 
ſlaves ſo ill, that, as ſoon as they, who were at the 
car, ſaw that the She-avo/F was ready to board and take 
them, they all at once let fall their oars, and, laying 
hold on their captain, who ſtood near the poop“, cal- 


ling 


* Literally, on tbe Eſtanterol. The Efanterol is the pillar near 
the poop, on which is propt the awning of the poop, and is at the 
end of the path of communication between it and the prow, which 

| L 4 | runs 
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Moors that ever was in the world. The grand Turk felt 


gacity, which is inherent in the Ozroman family, he 
_ clapped up a peace with the Venetians, who deſired it 
more than he: and the year following, being that of 


fort, which Don John had left hali-ftmiſhed near Tunis. 

| During all theſe tranſactions, I was ſtill at the oar, 
Without any hope of redemption : at leaft I did not ex- 
pect to be ranſomed ; for I was determined not to 


ſhort, the Goleta was loſt, and the fort alſo ; before 


and ſuch large warlike ſtores, together with ſo many 
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ling out to them to row hard; and, paſſing him along 


from bank to bank, and from the poop to the prow, they 


gave him ſuch bites, that he had paſſed but little beyond 
the maſt, before his ſoul was paſſed to hell ; fuck Was 
the cruelty wherewith he treated them, and the hatred 


they bore to him. 


We returned to Constantinople, and the year follow. 


ing, which was feventy-three, it was known there that 


Don Fobn had taken Tunis and that kingdom from the 
Turks, and put Muley Hamet in poſſeſſion thereof, cut. 
ting off the hopes that Malen Hamida had of reigning 
again there, who was one of the cruelleſt, and yet braveſ 


„ 


this loſs very ſenſibly, and putting in practice that ſa- 


ſewenty. four, he attacked the fortreſs of Goleta, and the 


write an account of my misfortune to my father. In 


which places the Turks had ſeventy-five thouſand men 
in pay, beſides above four hundred thouſand Moors 
and Arabs from all parts of Africa : and this vaſt mul- 
titude was furniſhed with ſuch quantities of ammunition, 


pioneers, that, each man bringing only a handful of 


earth, they might therewith have covered both the Go. 
eta and the fort. The Goleta, till then thought im- 
pregnable, was firſt taken, not through default of the 
beſieged, who did all that men could do, but becauſe 


experience had now ſhewn, how eaſily trenches might 
be raiſed in that deſert ſand; for though the water uſed 
to be within two ſpans of the ſurface, the Turks now 
met with none within two yards; and ſo, by the help 


runs exictly along the middle of the galley, and is called in Spaniſ 


the Cruxia. 


of 
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ef a great number of ſacks of ſand, they raiſed their 
works ſo high as to overlook and command the fortifi- 
cations ; and ſo levelling from a cavalier *, thgy put 
it out of the power of the beſieged to make any defence. 
It was the general opinion, that our troops ought not 
to have ſhut themſelves up in the Goleta, but have met 
the enemy in tne open field, at the place of debark- 
ment: but they, who talk thus, ſpeak at random, and 
like men little experienced in affairs of this kind. For. 
if there were ſcarce ſeven thouſand ſoldiers in the Go- 
eta and in the fort, how could fo ſmall a number, 
though ever ſo reſolute, both take the field, and garri- 
ſon the forts, againſt ſuch a multitude as that of the 
enemy? And how can a place be maintained, which is 


| not relieved, and eſpecially when beſieged by an army 
that is both numerous and obſtinate, and beſides, in 


their own country? But many were of opinion, and J 
was of the number, that heaven did a particular grace 


and favour to Spain, in ſuffering the deſtruction of that 

forge and refuge of all iniquity, that devourer, that 
| ſponge, and that moth of infinite ſums of money, idly 
| ſpent there, to no other purpoſe, than to preſerve the 


memory of its having been a conguelt of the invincible _ 


| emperor Charles the fifth ; as if it were neceſſary to 
the making that memory eternal, as it will be, that 
| thoſe ſtones ſhould keep it up. The fort alſo was ta- 


ken at laſt : but the Turks were forced to purchaſe it 


inch by inch; for the ſoldiers, who defended it, fought 


with ſach bravery and reſolution, that they killed above 
twenty-five thouſand of the enemy in two-and-twenty. 
general aſſaults. And of three hundred that were 
left alive, not one was taken priſoner unwounded ; an 
evident proof of their courage and bravery, and of the. 

vigorous defence they had made. A little fort alſo, 
or tower, in the middle of the lake, commanded by 

Don John Zanoguera, a cavalier of Fikaia and a fa- 
mous ſoldier, ſurrendered upon terms. They took pri- 

ſoner Don Pedro Portocarrero, general of Goleta, wha 


did all that was poſſible for the defence of his fortreſs, _ 


85 See the note in page 240. 
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and took the loſs of it ſo much to heart, that he died 


| : | a f kino 
for grief on the way to Conſtantinople, Whither they a C 
were carrying him priſoner. They took alſo the com. his 
mander of the fort, called Gabrio Cerbellon, a Milan aft 
gentleman, a great engineer, and a moſt gallant ſoldier, an 
Several perſons of diſtinction loſt their lives in theſe TI 
two garriſons; among whom was Pagan d Oria, knight D 
of Malia, a gentleman of great generolity, as ap- he 


peared by his exceeding liberality to his brother the | 
famous John Andrea d'Oria : and what made his death be 
the more lamented, was his dying by the hands 


0! 
of ſome African Arabs, who, upon ſeeing that the li 
fort was loſt, offered to convey him, diſguiſed as a tl 
Moor, to Tabarca, a ſmall haven, or ſettlement, which N 
the Genoe/e have on that coaſt for the coral-fiſhing, c 


Theſe Arabs cut off his head, and carried it to the ge. 
neral of the Tur ißh fleet, who made good upon them our 
Caſtilian proverb, that, though wwe love the treaſon, wy 
Hate thetreytor : for it is ſaid, the general ordered that 
thoſe, who brought him the preſent, ſhould be inſtant- 
ly hanged, becauſe they had not brought him alive. 
Among the chriſtians who were taken in the fort, was 
one Don Pedro d' Aguilar, a native of ſome town in 
Andaluſia, who had been an enſign in the garriſon, a 
good ſoldier, and a man of excellent parts: in particu- 
lar he had a happy talent in poetry. I mention this, 
becauſe his fortune brought him to be ſlave to the ſame 
maſter with me, and we ſerved in the ſame galley, and 
at the ſame oar: and before we parted from that port, 
this cavalier made two ſonnets, by way of epitaphs, 
one upon Goleta, and the other upon the fort. And 
indeed I have a mind to repeat them; for I have them 
by heart, and I believe they will be rather entertaining 
than diſagreeable to you. 

At the inſtant thacaptive named Don Pedro d' Aguilar, 
Don Fernando looked at his companions, and all three 
ſmiled; and when he mentioned the ſonnets, one of 
them ſaid : Pray, Sir, before you go any further, I be- 
ſeech you to tell me what became of that Don Pedro 
Aguilar you talk of? All I know, anſwered the cap- 
Uve, is, that, after he had been two years at Conſan- 
| | | ſinople, 


' Countrivs. 
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tinople, he went off in the habit of an 4rnaut *, with 
a Greek ſpy : and I cannot tell whether he recovered 
his liberty; though I believe he did: for, about a year 
after, I ſaw the Greek at Conſtantinople, but had not 
an opportunity of aſking him the ſucceſs of that journey. 
Then I can tell you, ſaid the gentleman ; for that 
Don Pedro is my brother, and is now in our town in 
health, and rich, is married, and has three children, 


Thanks be to god, ſaid the captive, for the bleſſings 
beſtowed on him; for, in my opinion, there is not 


on earth a ſatisfaction equal to that of recovering one's 


liberty. Beſides, replied the gentleman, I have by heart 


the ſonnets my brother made. Then, pray, Sir, re- 
peat them, ſaid the captive; for you will be able to 
do it better than I can. With all my heart, anſwered 
the gentleman : that upon Go/eza was thus. 


CHAP. ; XA. 
1n which is continued the hifory of the captive. 


Ss ON N E f. 


| () Happy fouls, by death at length ſet free 


From the dark priſon of mortality, 
By glorious deeds, whoſe mem ry never dies, 
From earth's dim ſpot exalted to the ſries ! 


| What fury flood in every eye confeſs'd ! 


What generous ardour fir d each manly breaf ! 
Whilſt flaughter'd heaps diſtain d the ſandy ſhore, 
And the ting d ocean bluſh'd with hoſtile gore, 
O'erpower'd by numbers, gloriouſly ye fell : 
Death only could ſuch matchleſs courage quell. 
Whilt dying thus ye triumph o'er your foes, 

dts fame the world, its glory heav'n beſtoaus. 


SONNE.T. 


From "midſt theſe walls, whoſe ruins ſpread around, 
And ſeatter'd clods that heap th” enſanguin'd ground, 


* A Trooper of Epirus, Dalmatia, or ſome of the adjacent 
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Jill to ſuperior force compell'd to yield, 


Mor ſend more glorious juli the ſkies to gain. 


| fed with the news they told him of his comrade, went 


= gave orders to diſmantle Goleta: as for the fort, it wa 


demoliſhed. Ard to do the work more ſpeedily, and 
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Three thouſand ſouls of warriours, dead in fight, 
To better regions took their happy flight. 


Long with unconguer'd farce they bravely flood, 
And fearleſs ſped their unavailing blood ; 


Their. lives they quitted in the awell-fought field. 
This fatal foil has ever been the tomb 

Of laughter'd heroes, bury'd in its awomb : 

Yet brawver bodies did it ne'er ſuſtain, 


The ſonnets were not diſliked, and the captive, ple. 


on with his ſtory, ſaying: | 
Goleta and the fort being delivered up, the Turk; 


in ſuch a condition, that there was nothing left to be 


with leſs labour, they undermined it in three places: 
it is true, they could not blow up what ſeemed: to be 
leaſt ſtrong, the old walls ; but whatever remained of 
the new fortification, made by the engineer Fratin *, 
came very eaſily dowr.. In ſhort, the fleet returned 


to Conſtantinople victorious and triumphant ; and with- 


in a few months died my maſter the famous Uchali, 
whom people called Uchali Fartax, that is to ſay, in 
the Turki/> language, The ſcabby renegada: for he was 
ſo ; and it is cuſtomary among the 7urks to nick-name 
people from ſome perſonal defect, or give them a 
name from ſome good quality belonging to them: 
And the reaſon is, becauſe there are but four firnames 
of families, which contend for nobility with the Orto- 
man; and the reſt, as I have ſaid, take names and 


ſirnames either from the blemiſhes of the body, or the 


virtues of the mind. This leper had been at the oar 
fourteen years, being a ſlave of the grand Signor's, and at 
about thirty-four years of age, being enraged at a blow 
given him by a 74r4 while he was at the oar, to qualify 


| himſelf to be revenged on him, he. renounced his reh- 


gion. And ſo great was his valour, that, without ri- 


* Fratin ſignifies a little lay · brother. Probably the engineer was 
ene, and therefore ſo called, | | | 
fing 
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ang by thoſe baſe methods, by which the minions of 
the grand Signor uſually riſe, he came to be king of 
Alriers, and afterwards general of the ſea, which is 
the third command in that empire. He was born in 
Calabria, and was a good moral man, and treated his 
ſlaves with great humanity. He 'had three thouſand 
of them, and they were divided after his death, as he 
had ordered by his laſt will, one half to the grand 
Signor, who is every man's heir in part, ſharing equal- 
| Iy with the children of the deceaſed *,. and the other 
among his renegadoes. I fell to the lot of a Venetian 
renegado, who having been cabin-boy in a ſhip, was 
taken by Ucha/;, and was ſo beloved by him, that he 
became one of his moſt favourite boys. He was one 
of the cruelleſt renegadoes that ever was ſeen: his 
name was Azan-aga. He grew very rich, and became 
| king of Algiers; and with him I came from Conſtanti- 
nople, a little comforted by. being ſo near Spain: nat 
| that I intended to write an account to any body of my 
unfortunate circumſtances, but in hopes fortune would be 
more favourable to me in 4/g/ers, than it had been in 
| Conflantinople, where I had tried a thouſand ways of 
| making my eſcape, but none rightly timed nor ſucceſs- 
ful: and in Algier, I purpoſed to try other means of 
| compaſling what I deſired : for the hope of recovering 
| my liberty never entirely abandoned me ; and whene- 
ver what I deviſed, contrived, and put in execution, 
did not anſwer my deſign, I preſently, without de- 
| ſponding, ſearched out and formed to myſelf freſh hopes 
do ſuſtain me, though they were flight and inconſidera- 
ble. Thus I made a ſhift to ſupport life, ſhut up in a 
{ priſon, or houſe, which the Turks call a bath, where 
they keep their chriſtian captives locked up, as well 
| thoſe who belong to the king, as ſome of thoſe be- 
{ longing to. private perſons, and thoſe alſo whom 


* This is a miſlake ; for at that time the grand Signor was uni- 
verſa] heir, and ſeized all, the children ſhifting for themſelves the 
beſt they could, and the ſons often becoming common ſoldiers; but 
they have ſince begun to preſerve families. That of Kuprogl:, 
which began ſome years after our author's death, and whoſe foun- 
der was a common Arnaut, has produced many great men for ſeve- 
ral ſucceeding generations, | ps 
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they call of the Almaxen, that is to ſay, captives of tht 
council, who ſerve the city in its public works, and in 
other offices. This kind of captives find it very diff. 
cult to recover their liberty ; for as they belong to the 
Public, and have no particular maſter, there is no bogy 
for them to treat with about their ranſom, though they 
ſhould have it ready. To theſe baths, as I have ſaid, 
private perſons ſometimes carry their ſlaves, eſpecially 
when their ranſom is agreed upon ; for there they keey 
them without work, and in ſafety, till their ranſon 
comes. The king's ſlaves alſo, who are to be ranſon. 
ed, do not go out to work with the reſt of the crew, 
unleſs it be when their ranſom is long in coming: fo 
then, to make them write for it with greater importy. 
nity, they are made to work, and go for wood with 
the reſt; which is no ſmall toil and pains. As they 
knew I had been a captain, I was one upon ranſom; 
and though I aſſured them I wanted both intereſt and 
money, it did not hinder me from being put among 
the gentlemen, and thoſe who were to be ranſomed, 
'They put a chain upon me, rather as a ſign of ranſom, 
than to ſecure me ; and ſo I paſſed my life in the bath 
with many other gentlemen and perſons of condition, 
diſtinguiſhed and accounted as ranſomable. And though 
hunger and nakedneſs often, and indeed generally, af- 
flicted us, nothing troubled us ſo much as to ſee at 
every turn the unparallelled and exceſſive cruelties, 
with which our maſter uſed the chriſtians. Each day 
he hanged one, impaled another, and cut off the ear 
of a third ; and that upon the leaſt provocation, and 


| ſometimes none at all, inſomuch that the very Turk 


were ſenſible he did it for the mere pleaſure of doing 
it, and to gratify his murtherous and inhuman diſpoſ. 
tion, One Spanish ſoldier only, called ſuch an one 4 
Saavedra *, happened to be in his good graces ; and 


though he did things, which will remain in the memo- 


ry of thoſe people for many years, and all towards ob- 


* It is generally thought, that Cervantes means himſelf in this 
paſſage, it being certain that he was taken priſoner by the Moors, 
though, as to the particulars of his captivity, hiſtory is ſilent, Ses 
the Life of Cervantes, & c, by Don Gregorio, &c, §. 12, 


taining 
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taining his liberty, yet he never gave him a blow, nor 
ordered one to be given him, nor ever gave him ſo 
much as a hard word: and for the leaſt of many things 
he did, we all feared he would be impaled alive, and 
he feared it himſelf more than once : and, were it not 
that the time will not allow me, I would now tell you 
of ſome things done by this ſoldier, which would be 
more entertaining, and more ſurprizing, than the rela- 
tion of my ſtory. 1 | 

But to return, The court-yard of our priſon was 
overlooked by the windows of a houſe, belonging to a 


rich Moor of diſtinction, which, as is uſual there, were 


rather peep-holes than windows; and even theſe had 
their thick and cloſe lattices. It fell out then, that one 
day, as I was upon a terras of our priſon, with three 
of my companions, trying, by way of paſtime, who 
could leap fartheſt with his chains on, being by our- 
{elves (for all the reſt of the chriſtians were gone out to 
work) by chance I looked up, and ſaw from out of one 
of thoſe little windows, I have mentioned, a cane ap- 
pear, with a handkerchief tied at the end of it : the 
cane moved up and down, as if it made ſigns for us to 
come and take it, We looked earneſtly up at it, and 
one of my companions went and placed himſelf under 
the cane, to ſee whether they who held it would let it 
drop, or what they would do : but, as he came near, 
they advanced the cane, and moved it from fide to 
fide, as if they had ſaid, No, with the head, The 
Chriſtian came back, and the cane was let down with 
the ſame motions as before. Another of my compa- 
nions went, and the ſame happened to him as to the 
former ; then the third went, and he had the ſame 
ſucceſs with the firſt and ſecond : which I perceivin 

would not omit to try my fortune; and as ſoon boy, 
had placed myſelf under the cane, it was let drop, and 
fell juſt at my feet. I immediately untied the hand- 
kerchief, and in a knot at the corner of it I found ten 
Zianiys, a ſort of baſe gold coin uſed by the Moors, 
tach piece worth about ten reals* of our money. I need 
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not tell you whether J rejoiced at the prize; and jy. 
deed I was no leſs pleaſed, than ſurprized to think 
from whence this good fortune could come to us, eſ. 
pecially to me; for the letting fall the cane to me 
alone, plainly ſhewed that the favour was intended to 
me alone. I took my welcome money ;. I broke the 
cane to pieces; J returned to the terras ; I looked back 
at the window, and perceived a very white hand 90 
out and in, to open and ſhut it haſtily. Hereby we 
underſtood, or fancied, that it muſt be ſome woman, 
who lived in that houſe, who had been thus charitable 
to us; and, to expreſs our thanks, we made our reve. 
rences after the Moor iſb faſhion, inclining the head, 
| bending the body, and laying the hands on the breaſt. 
Soon after there was put out of the ſame window a lit. 
| tle croſs made of cane, which was preſently drawn in 
again. On this ſignal we concluded, that ſome chriſti- 
an woman was a captive in that houſe, and that it was 
The who had done us the kindneſs : but the whiteneſ⸗ 
of the hand, and the bracelets we had a glimpſe of, 
ſoon deſtroyed that fancy. 'Then again we imagined 
it muſt be ſome chriſtian renegade, whom their maſters 
often marry, reckoning it happy to get one of them; 

for they value them more than the women of their 
own nation. All our reaſonings and conjectures were 
very wide of the truth; and now all our entertainment 
was to gaze at and obſerve the window, as our north- 
pole, from whence that ſtar, the cane, had appeared. 
But full fifteen days paſſed, in which we ſaw neither 

hand, nor any other ſignal whatever. And though 
in this interval we endeavoured all we could to in- 
form ourſelves who lived in that houſe, and whether 
there was any chriſtian renegade there, we never could 
learn any thing more, than that the houſe was that of 
2 conſiderable and rich Moor, named Agimorato, who 


had been Alcaide of Pata, an office among them of 


great authority. But when we leaſt dreamed of its 
raining any more Zianiys from thence, we. perceived, 
unexpectedly, another cane appear, and another hand- 
kerchief tied to it, with another knot, larger than the 
Former ; and this was at a time when the bath, as be- 
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fore, was empty, and without people. We made the 
ſame tryal as before, each of my three companions 


going before me; but the cane was not let down to 


either of them; but when I went up to it, it was 
let fall. 1 untied the knot, and found in it forty 
Spaniſh crowns in gold, and a paper written in Arabic, 
and at the top of the writing was a large croſs. I 


| kiſſed the croſs, took the crowns, and returned to the 


terras : we all made our reverences ; the hand appeared 
again; I made ſigns that I would read the paper; the 
| hand ſhut the window, and we all remained amazed, 
yet overjoyed at what had happened : and as none of 
us underſtood Arabic, great was our deſire to know 
what the paper contained, and greater the difficulty to 
find one to read it. In ſhort I reſolved to confide in a 
renegado, a native of Murcia, who profeſſed himſelf 
very much my friend, and we had exchanged ſuch 
| pledges of our mutual confidence, as obliged him to 
keep whatever ſecret I ſhould commit to him. For it 
is uſual with renegadoes, when they have a mind to 
return to CHriſtendom, to carry with them certificates 
from the moſt conſiderable captives, atteſting in the 
moſt ample manner, and beſt form they can get, that 
| ſuch a renegado is an honeſt man, and has always been 
| kind and obliging to the chriſtians, and that he had a 
deſire to make his eſcape the firſt opportunity that 


offered. Some procure theſe certificates with a good 


intention: others make uſe of them occaſionally, and 


| out of cunning only; for going to rob and plunder on 


the chriſtian coaſts, if they happen to be ſhipwrecked 


or taken, they produce their certificates, and pretend 
that thoſe papers will ſhew the deſign they came upon, 


namely, to get into ſome chriſtian country, which 
was the reaſon of their going a pirating with the Turks. 
By this means they eſcape the firſt fury, and reconcile 
| themſelves to the church, and live unmoleſted ; and, 
when an opportunity offers, they return to Barbary, 
and, to their former courſe of life. Others there are, 
who procure, and make uſe of thoſe papers with a 
pod deſign, and remain in the chriſtian countries. 

ow this friend of mine was a renegado of this hs 
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I 
and had gotten certificates from all of us, wherein x Mat 
recommended him as much as poſſible; and if th . 

Moors had found theſe papers about him, they wou 3 


certainly have burnt him alive. I knew he underſtog * 
Arabic very well, and could not only ſpeak it, hy 4 
write it. But, before I would let him into the whole be! 
affair, I defired him to read that paper, which I found and 
by chance in a hole of my cell. He opened it, aud den 
| Rood a good while looking at it, and tranſlating it oil le 
| himſelf. I aſked him if he underſtood it. He fat be 

he did very well, and, if I defired to know its content hcl 
word for word, I mult give him pen and ink, that he lie 
might tranſlate it with more exactneſs. We gave hin ©* 
preſently what he required, and he went on tranſlating} by 
it in order, and having done he ſaid: What is her Wi © * 
ſet down in Spaniſb, is preciſely what is contained i fat 
this Mooriſo paper; and you muſt take notice, tha hi 
where it ſays, Lela Marien, it means our lady the vi- U 
gin Mary. We read the paper, which was as follow. Wt © 


When Twas a child, my father had a woman-/la, i 0 
aoho inſiructed me in the chriſtian religion, and told nM © 
many things of Lela Marien. This chriſtian died, au 8 
I know jhe did not go to the fire, but to Ala; for I fa» © 


her twice afterwards, and ſbe bid me go to a chriſtian *. 


country to ſee Lela Marien, avho lowed me very much. Wi hy 
I know not how it is: I have ſeen many chriſtians fin c 
this window, and none has looked like a gentleman but F 


yourſelf. I am very beautiful and yung, and have a © 
great deal of money to carry away with me. Try, if uM | 
can find out how wwe may get awvay, and you ſhall be m : 
huſband there, if you pleaſe; and if not, TI ſhall ni - 
care; for Lela Marien avill provide me a huſband. I 
write this myſelf : be careful to whom you give it u | 
read trufi not to any Moor; for they are all treatht q 

rous : therefore I am very much perplexed ; for 1 woull þ 

not have you diſcover it to any body: for if my fathi 
comes to know it, he will immediately throw me into 0 © 
ewell, and cover me with flones. I will faſten a thre L 
to the cane: tie your anſwer to it: and if you have i 
body that can write Arabic, tell me by figns 3 fy Lek 1 

| | ar 
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Marien vill make me underſiand you. She and Ala keep 


you, and this croſs, which JI very often kijs; for ſo the 


captive directed me to do, 


Think, gentlemen, whether we had not reaſon to 


be overjoyed and ſurprized at the contents of this paper: 


and both our joy and ſurprize were ſo great, that the 


renegado perceived, that the paper was not found by 
accident, but was written to one of us; and therefore 
he entreated us, if what he ſuſpected was true, to con- 
fide in him, and tell him all; tor he would venture his 
lie for our liberty: and, ſaying this, he pulled a braſs 
crucifix out of his boſom, and, with many tears, ſwore 
by the god that image repreſented, in whom he, though 
a great ſinner, truly and firmly believed, that he would 
| faithfully keep ſecret whatever we ſhould diſcover to 


| him : for he imagined, and almoſt divined, that, by 
means of her, who had written that letter, himſelf and 


all of us ſhould regain our liberty, and he, in particu- 
lar, attain what he ſo earneſtly deſired, which was, to 
| be reſtored to the boſom of holy church his mother, 
from which, like a rotten member, he had been ſepa- 
rated and cut off through his fin and ignorance. The 
renegado ſaid this with ſo many tears, and ſigns of ſo 
much repentance, that we unanimouſly agreed to tell 
him the truth of the caſe; and ſo we gave him an ac- 
count of the whole, without concealing any thing 
from him. We ſhewed him the little window, out of 


which the cane had appeared, and by that he marked 


the houſe, and reſolved to take eſpecial care to inform 
| himſelf who lived in it. We alſo agreed, it would be 


right to anſwer the Moor's billet ; and, as we now had 
one who knew how to do it, the renegado that inſtant 


wrote what I dictated to him, which was exactly what 
I ſhall repeat to you; for of all the material circum- 

ſtances, which befel me in this adventure, not one 
| has yet eſcaped my memory, nor ſhall I ever forget 
them whilſt I have breath. In ſhort, the anſwer to 
the Moor was this. 


The true Ala preſer ve you, dear lady, and that bleſed 


Marien, who is the true mother of god, and is ſhe es 
i as 
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has put into your heart the deſire of going into a chriflian 
country; for ſhe loves you. Do you pray to her, thy 
ſhe will be pleaſed to inſtruct you how to bring about 
what ſhe commands you to do; for ſbe is jo good, ß. 
will afſuredly do it. On my part, and that of all th 
chriſtians with me, J offer to do for you all awe are ab}, 
at the hazard of our lives. Do not fail writing to ne, 
and acquainting me with whatever reſolutions you tale, 
and I will conflantly anſwer you; for the great Ala 
has given us a Chriſtian captive, who ſpeaks and write, 
your language avell, as you may perceive by this paper, 
So that you may without fear give us notice of your in. 
tentions. As to what you ſay of becoming my wife, whe 
vou get into à chriſtian country, I promiſe you, on the 
abo of a good chriſtian, it ſhall be ſo; and know that 
the chriſtians keep their words better than the Moor, 
Ala and Marien his mother have you in their Keeping, 
dear lady. | 1 > 


This letter being written and folded up, I waited 
two days till the bath was empty, as before, and then 
preſently I took my accuſtomed poſt upon the terras, 
to ſee if the cane appeared, and it was not long before 
it appeared. As ſoon as J ſaw it, though I could not 
_ diſcern who held it out, I ſhewed the paper, as giving 

them notice to put the thread to it ; but it was already 
faſtened to the cane, to which I tied the letter, and, 
in a ſhort time after, our ſtar appeared again with the 
white flag of peace, the handkerchief. It was let 
drop, and I took it up, and found in it, in all kind 
of coin, both filver and gold, above fifty crowns; 
which multiplied our joy fifty times, confirming the 
hopes we had conceived of regaining our liberty. That 
ſame evening, our renegado returned, and told us he 
had learned, that the ſame Moor, we were before in- 


formed of, dwelt in that hoaſe, and that his name was We 


Agimorato; that he was extremely rich, and had one 
only daughter, heireſs to all he had; that it was the 
general opinion of the whole city, that ſhe was the 
beautifulleſt woman in all Barbary; and that ſeveral 
of the viceroys, who had been ſent thither, had ſought 


het 
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her to wife, but that ſhe never would conſent to marry : 
and he alſo learned, that ſhe had a chriſtian woman 
ave, who died ſome time before: all which agreed 
perfectly with what was in the paper. We preſently 
conſulted with the renegado, what method we ſhould 
take to carry off the Moor iſb lady, and make our eſ- 
cape into Chrifiendom : and in fine it was agreed for 
that time, that we ſhould wait for a ſecond letter from 
Zoraida; for that was the name of her, who now de- 
fires to be called Maria : for it was eaſy to ſee, that 
ſhe, and no other, could find the means of ſurmount- 
ing the difficulties, that lay in our way. After we 
were come to this reſolution, the renegado bid us not 
| be uneaſy ; for he would ſet us at liberty, or leſe his 

life. The bath, after this, was four days full of peo- 
ple, which occaſioned the cane's not appearing in all 
that time ; at the end of which, the bath being empty, 
as uſual, it appeared with the handkerchief ſo preg- 
| nant, that it promiſed a happy birth. The cane and 
the linen inclined toward me: I found in it another 
paper, and an hundred crowns in gold only, without 
any other coin. The renegado being preſent, we gave 
him the paper to read in our cell, and he told us it 
| {11d thus. | 


Ido not know, dear Sir, hoaw to contrive a method 
| for our going to Spain, nor has Lela Marien informed 
| me, though I have aſked it of her. What may be done, 
| is; I will convey to you through this window a large 
im of money in gold: redeem yourſelf and your friends 
8 therewith, and let one of you go to Chriſtendom, and 
buy a bart, and return for the reſt; and he will find 
ne in my father's villa, at the Babazon-gate cloſe to 
| the ſea-ſide, where I am to be all this ſummer with 
| my father and my ſervants. Thence you may carry me 
e by night without fear, and put me on board the bark, 
| And remember you are to be my huſband; for, if not, 
Iwill pray to Marien to puniſh you. If you can truſt 
10 body to go for the bark, ranſom yourſelf and go; for 
| {/hall be more ſecure of your return than another's, as 
Jou are a geutleman and à chriſtians Take care not to 
1 i 5 ag miſtake 


Ce 
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him, how ill men, when free, kept the promites they 


to buy or keep a veſſel, unleſs it be a large one to go 


miſtake the villa; and when I fee you walking when ir 
von now are, I ſhall conclude the bath is empty, and Mii ©! 
evill furniſh you with money enough. Ala preſerve thee, Wbec0 
dear Sir | | EOS EW | 


Theſe were the contents of the ſecond letter: which 127 
being heard by them all, every one offered himſelf, Wto co 
and would fain be the ranſomed perſon, promiſing to Non 
go and return very punctually. I alſo offered myſelf; 


but the renegado oppoled theſe offers, ſaying, he Lee 
would in no wiſe conſent, that any one of us ſhould Have 


get his liberty before the reſt, experience having taught Neo ce 


had made while in ſlavery ; for ſeveral conſiderabie Ver 
captives, he ſaid, had tried this expedient, ranſoming er! 
ſome one to go to Valencia or Majorca with money, Had 


to buy and arm a veſſel, and return for thoſe who ran. Her, 
ſomed him, but have never come back : for liberty 


once regained, and the fear of loſing it again, effaces an 
out of the memory all obligations in the world. And, lea 
in confirmation of this truth, he told us briefly a caſe, Mud 
which had happened very lately to certain chriſtian gen- l 
tlemen, the ſtrangeſt that had ever fallen out even in 
thoſe parts, where every day the moſt ſurprizing and 
wonderful things come to paſs. He concluded with 
ſaying, that the beſt way would be, to give him the 
money deſigned for the ranſom of a chriſtian, to buy ch 
a veſſel there in Alggiers, upon pretence of turning el 


merchant and trading to Tetuan and on that coaft, and e 


that, being maſter of the veſſel, he could eafily con- 
trive how to get them all out of the bath and put O 
them on board. But if the Moor, as ſhe promiſed, WE 
ſhould furniſh money enough to redeem them all, it V 
would be a very eaſy matter for them, being free, to WE" 
go on board even at noon-day : the greateſt difficulty, W** 
he ſaid, was, that the Moors do not allow any renegado W'® 


a pirating; for they ſuſpect, that he, who buys a 
ſmall veſſel, eſpecially if he be a Spaniard, deſigns 
only to get into CHriſtendom therewith : but this inconve- 
nience, he ſaid he would obviate, by taking in a Tage- 

1 111 
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wr Moor for partner of the veſſel, and in the profits 
of the merchandize : and under this colour he ſhould 
become maſter of the veſſel, and then he reckoned the 
ret as good as done. Now though to me and my 
companions it ſeemed better to ſend for the veſlel to 


+ Wi/:iorca, as the Moori/þ lady ſaid, yet we did not dare 
o contradict him; fearing, leſt, if we did not do as he 
o Wi.0uld have us, he ſhould betray our deſign, and put 
c. Wh: in danger of loſing our lives, in caſe he diſcovered 


Zeraida's correſpondence, for whoſe life we would all 
have laid down our own: and therefore we reſolved 
o commit ourſelves into the hands of god, and thoſe 
f the renegado. And in that inftant we anſwered 


1 7,;raida, that we would do all that ſhe had adviſed; 
r che had directed as well as if Lela Marien herſelf 
„ ad inſpired her; and that it depended entirely upon 
1. er, either that the buſineſs ſhould be delayed, or ſet 
t5 bout immediately. I again promiſed to be her huſ- 


band: and ſo the next day, the bath happening to be 


a 

d, ear, ſhe at ſeveral times, with the help of the cane 
„ d handkerchief, gave us two thouſand crowns in 

n. old, and a paper, wherein ſhe ſaid, that the firſt J uma, 

in lat is Friday, ſhe was to go to her father's villa, and 

dat, before ſhe went, ſhe would give us more money: 


ud if that was not ſufficient, ſhe bid us let her know, 
Aud ſhe would give us as much as we deſired; for her 
ther had ſo much, that he would never mils it; and 


iy | 

g peũdes ſhe kept the keys of all. We immediately gave 
d e hundred crowns to the renegado, to buy the veſſel. 
n. ich eight hundred I ranſomed my ſelf, depoſiting the 


money with a merchant of Valencia, theu at Algiers, 
ho redeemed me from the king, paſſing his word for 
e. that, the firſt ſhip that came from Valencia, my 
ganſom ſhould be paid. For if he had paid the money 
Aon, it would have made the king ſuſpe&, that the 


e had employed it to his own uſe. In ſhort, my 
Faſter was ſo jealous, that I did not dare upon any 
Kccount to pay the money immediately. The Thur/day 


# See the beginning of the next chapter, 
preceding 


Rooney had been a great while in his hands, and that 
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preceding the Friday, on which the fair Zoraida was ty 
go to the villa, ſhe gave us a thouſand crowns more, and 
advertiſed us of her going thither, and entreated me 
if I ranſomed myſelf firſt, immediately to find out her 
father's villa, and by all means get an opportunity of 
going thither and ſeeing her. I anſwered her in few 
words, that I would not fail, and deſired that ſnie 
would take care to recommend us to Lela Marien, 
uſing all thoſe prayers the captive had taught her, 
When this was done, means were concerted for re. 
deeming our three companions, and getting them out 
of the bath, leſt, ſeeing me ranſomed, and themſelves 
not, knowing there was money ſufficient, they ſhould 
be uneaſy, and the devil ſhould tempt them to do any 
thing to the prejudice of Zoraida : for, though their 
being men of honour might have freed me from ſuch 
an apprehenſion,” I had no mind to run the hazard, 
and fo got them ranſomed by the ſame means I had 
been ranſomed myſelf, depoſiting the whole money 
with the merchant, that he might ſafely and ſecurely 
paſs his word for us: to whom nevertheleſs we did 
not diſcover our management and ſecret, becauſe of 
the danger it would have expoſed us to. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Wherein the captive till continues the Hory of bis ad. 


VERTARYES. t 


IN leſs than fifteen days our renegado had bought 
a very good bark, capable of holding above thirty 
perſons ; and to make ſure work, and give the buſinels 
a colour, he made a ſhort voyage to a place called Sar- 
gel, thirty leagues from Algiers towards Oran, to which 
there is a great trade for dried figs. 'T'wo or three 
times he made this trip, in company of the Tagarin 
_ aforeſaid. The Moors of Arragon are called in Barbary 
Tagarins, and thoſe of Granada Mudajares ; and 
in the kingdom of Fez the Mudajares are called El 
ches, who are the people the king makes moſt uſe of n 
his wars, You mult know, that, each time he * 
| = 
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Vith his bark, he caſt anchor in a little creek, not two 
a bow-ſhot diſtant from the garden where Zoraida ex- 
„pecded us: and there the renegado deſignedly ſet him- 
l ſelf, together with the Moors that rowed, either to act 
the cala , or to practiſe by way of jeſt what he in- 
tended to execute in earneſt; and with this view he 
would go to Zoraida's garden, and beg ſome fruit, 
which her father would give him, without knowing 
who he was. His deſign was, as he afterwards told 
me, to ſpeak to Zoraida, and to tell her that he was 
the perſon, who, by my direction, was to carry her to 
Chriſtendom, and that ſhe might be eaſy and ſecure; 
but it was impoſſible for him to do it, the Maoriſb wo- 
men never ſuffering themſelves to be ſeen either by 
Moor or Turk, unleſs when commanded by their huſ- 
bands or fathers : chriſtian ſlaves indeed are allowed to 

| keep company and converſe with them, with more free- 
dom perhaps than is proper. But I ſhould have been 
ſorry if he had talked to her, becauſe it might have 
| frighted her, to ſee that the buſineſs was entruſted with 
Ja renegado. But god, who ordered it otherwiſe, gave 
the renegado no opportunity of effecting his good de- 
gn: who finding how ſecurely he went to and from 
Sargel, and that he lay at anchor, when, how, and 
where he pleaſed, and that the Tagarin his partner had 
no will of his own, but approved whatever he direct- 
ed; that I was ranſomed, and that there wanted no- 
thing but to find ſome chriſtians to help to row; he 
bid me conſider, who I would bring with me, beſides 
thoſe already ranſomed, and beſpeak them for the firſt 
7 Fricay; for that was the time he fixed for our departure. 
> rlereupon I ſpoke to twelve Spaniards, all able men 
at the oar, and ſuch as could moſt eaſily get out of the 
ity unſuſpected: and it was no eaſy matter to find ſo 
nany at that juncture; for there were twenty corſairs 
Put a pirating, and they had taken almoſt all the rowers 
vith them; and theſe had not been found, but that 
heir maſter did not go out that ſummer, having a gal- 
cot to finiſh that was then upon the ſtocks. I ſaid no- 


Ted * Some religious ceremony of the Moors. 
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thing more to them, but that they ſhould ſteal out of 
the town one by one, the next Friday in the duſk 0 


the evening, and wait for ne ſomewhere about gin. 
rato's garden. I gave this direction to each of them 
ſeparately, with this caution, that, if they ſhould ſce 


any other chriſtians there, they ſhould only ſay, I or. 
dered them to ſtay for me in that place. This point 


being taken care of, one thing was yet wanting, and 


that the moſt neceſſary of all; which was to advertiſe 


Zoraida how matters ſtood, that ſhe might be in readi. 
neſs, and on the watch, ſo as not to be affrighted if ye 


ruſhed upon her on a ſudden, before the time ſhe could 


think that the veſſel from Cr iſtendom could be arrived, 
And therefore I reſolved to go to the garden, and ty 
if I could ſpeak to her: and, under pretence of g. 
thering ſome herbs, one day before our departure, | 


went thither, and the firſt perſon J met was her fa. 
ther, who ſpoke to me in a language, which, all over 
| Barbary, and even at Conſtantinople, is ſpoken among 


captives and Moors, and is neither Mori/co nor Cafi- 
lian, nor of any other nation, but a medley of all lan. 
guages, and generally underſtood, He, I ſay, in that 


Jargon, aſked me, what I came to look for in that 


garden, and to whom I belonged ? I anſwered him, | 


was a flave of Arnaute Mami, who, I knew, was 


very great friend of his, and that I came for a fey 
herbs of ſeveral forts to make a fallad. He then aſked 
me, if I was upon ranſom, or not, and how much ny 
maſter demanded for me ? While we were thus talking, 


_ he fair Zoraida, who had eſpied me ſome time before, 


came out of the houſe: and as the Moor; women make 
no ſcruple of appearing before the chriſtians, nor ar 
at all ſhy towards them, as I have already obſerved, 
ſhe made no difficulty of coming where I ſtood wit 
her father, who, ſeeing her walking ſlowly towards us 
called to her, and bid her come on. It would be too 
hard a taſk for me to expreſs now the great beauty, 
the genteel air, the finery and richneſs of attire, with 
which my beloved Zoraida appeared then before 1 
eyes. More pearls, if J may ſo ſay, hung about he: 


beauteous neck, and more jewels were in her ears * 
| : 
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hair, than ſhe had hairs on her head. About her an- 
cles, which were bare, according to cuſtom, ſhe had 
two Carcaxes (ſo they call the enamelled foot-bracelets: 


in Moriſco of the pureſt gold, ſet with ſo many dia- 
monds, that, as ſhe told me ſince, her father valued 
them at ten thouſand piſtoles ; and thoſe ſhe wore on 

her wriſts were of equal value. The pearls were in 


abundance, and very good; for the greateſt finery and 
magnificence of the Moor; women confiſts in adornin 

themſelves with the fineſt ſeed- pearls: and therefore there 
are more of that ſort among the Moors, than among 
all other nations; and Zoraida's father had the reputa- 


tion of having a great many, and thoſe the very. beft 
in Agiers, and to be worth beſides above two hundred 


thouſand Spaniſb crowns ; of all which, ſhe, who is 
now mine, was once miſtreſs. Whether, with all theſe 
ornaments, ſhe then appeared beautiful or not, and 
what ſhe muſt have been in the days of her proſperity, 
may be conjectured by what remains after ſo many 


fatigues. For it is well known, that the beauty of 


ſome women has days and ſeaſons, and depends upon 


| accidents, which diminiſh, or increaſe it: nay, the 


very paſſions of the mind naturally improve or impair 
it, and very often utterly deſtroy it. In ſhort, ſhe came, 
extremely adorned, and extremely beautiful ; to me at 


leaſt ſhe ſeemed the molt ſo of any thing I had ever 


beheld : which, together with my obligations to her, 
made me think her an angel from heaven, deſcended 
for my pleaſure and relief. When ſhe was come up to 
us, her father told her, in his own tongue, that I was 


a captive belonging to his friend Arnaute Mami, and 


that I came to look for a ſallad. She took up the diſ- 
courſe, and, in the aforeſaid medley of languages, aſked 
me whether I was a gentleman, and why 1 did not 


ranſom myſelf. I told her I was already ranſomed, 


and by the price ſhe might gueſs what my maſter thought 


of me, ſince he had got fifteen hundred pieces of eight 


for me. To which ſhe anſwered, Truly, had you be- 


longed to my father, he ſhould not have parted with 


you for twice that ſum : for you chriſtians always fal- 
ſity in your accounts of yourſelves, pretending to be 
M2 poor, 
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poor, in order to cheat the Moors. It may very well 
e ſo, madam, anſwered J; but, in truth, I dealt fir. 
cerely with my maſter, and ever did, and ſhall do the 
ſame by every body in the world. And when go you 
away ? daid Zoraida. To-morrow, I believe, faid ]: 
For there is & French veſſel, which fails to-morrow, and 


I intend to go in her. Would it not be better, replied 


Zoraida, to ſtay till ſome ſhips come from Spain, and 
go with them, and not with ' thoſe of France, who are 


not your friends? No, madam, anſwered I; but ſhould 
the news we have of a Spani/ ſhip's coming ſuddenly 


prove true, I would perhaps ſtay a little for it, though 
it is more likely I ſhall depart to-morrow : for the de. 


ſire I have to be in my own country, and with the 
| perſons I love, is ſo great, that it will not ſuffer me 


to wait for any other conveniency, though ever ſo much 
better. You are married, doubtleſs, in your own coun- 
try, ſaid Zoraida, and therefore you are ſo deſirous to 
be gone and be at home with your wife? No, replied I, 


I am not married; but I have given my word to marry, 


as ſoon as I get thither. And is the lady, whom you 


| Have promiſed, beautiful? ſaid Zoraida. So beauti- 


ful, anſwered I, that, to compliment her, and tell you 
the truth, ſhe is very like yourſelf. Her father laughed 
heartily at this, and ſaid: Really, chriſtian, ſhe muſt 
be beautiful indeed, if ſhe reſembles my - daughter, 
who is accounted the handſomeſt woman in all this king- 
dom: obſerve her well, and you will ſee I ſpeak the 
truth. Zoraida's father ſerved us as an interpreter to 
moſt of this converſation, being beſt ſkilled in the Lin- 
gua Franca; for though ſhe ſpoke-that baſtard language 


in uſe there, as I told you, yet ſhe expreſſed her mean- 


ing more by ſigns than by words. 


While we were thus engaged in diſcourſe, a Dor 


came running to us, ſaying aloud, that four Turks had 


leaped over the pales or wall of the garden, and were 
gathering the fruit, though it was not yet ripe. The 
old man was put into a fright, and ſo was Zoraida: 
for the Moors-are naturally afraid of the Turks, eſpeci- 
ally of their ſoldiers, who are ſo inſolent and imperious 
aver the Moors, who are ſubject to them, that they th 
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them worſe than if they were their ſlaves. Therefore 
Zoraida's father ſaid to her: Daughter, retire into the 
houſe, and lock yourſelf in, while I go and talk to 
theſe dogs; and you, . chriſtian, . gather your herbs, 
and be gone in peace, and Ala ſend you ſafe to your 
own country. IL bowed myſelf, and he went his way 
to find the Turks, leaving me alone with Zoraida, who 
alſo made as if ſhe was going whither her father bid 


her. But ſcarcely was he got out of fight among the 
| trees of the garden, when ſhe turned back to me, with 


her eyes full of tears, and ſaid : Amexi, Chriſtiano, 


amexi ? that is, Are you going away, Chriflian ? are you 
| going away ? I anſwered ; Yes, madam, but not without 
you: expect me the next Juma, and be not frighted, 


when you ſee us; for we ſhall certainly get to Chri- 
flendom. 1 ſaid this in ſuch a manner, that ſhe under- 
mood me very well; and, throwing her arm about my 
neck, ſhe began to walk ſoftly and trembling toward 
the houſe : and fortune would have it (which might 
have proved fatal, if heaven had not ordained other- 
wiſe) that while we were going in that poſture and 
manner I. told you, her arm being about my neck, her 


| father, returning from driving away the Turks, ſaw us 


in that poſture, and we were ſenſible that he diſcover- 
ed us. But Zoraida had the diſcretion and preſence of 
mind not to take her arm from about my neck, but 
rather held me cloſer ; and leaning her head againſt my 
breaſt, and bending her knees a little, gave plain ſigns 
of fainting away : and I alſo made as if I held her up 
only to keep her from falling. Her father came run- 


ning to us, and, ſeeing his daughter in that poſture, 


aſked what ailed her. But ſhe not anſwering, he ſaid: 
Without doubt theſe dogs have frighted her into a 
ſwoon : and, taking her from me, he inclined her gent- 


ly to his boſom. And ſhe, fetching a deep ſigh, and 


her eyes {till full of tears, ſaid again; Amexi, Chriſti- 

an, Amexi; Be gone, Chriftian, be gone. To which 

her father anſwered : It is no matter, child ; why ſhould 

he go away ? he has done you no harm, and the Turks 

are gone off : let nothing fright you ; there is no dan- 

ger; for, as I have already told you, the Turks, at my 
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requeſt, are returned by the way they came. Sir, ſaid 
I to her father, they have frighted her, as you ſay, 
but, ſince ſhe bid me be gone, I will not diſturb her: 
god be with you, and, with your leave, I will come 
again, if we have occaſion, for herbs to this garden ; 
Tor my maſter ſays there are no better for a ſallad 
any where than here. You may come whenever you 
will, anſwered Agimorato; for my daughter does not 
jay this, as having been offended by you, or any other 
chriſtian ; but, inſtead of bidding the Turas be gone, 
me bid you be gone; or becauſe ſhe thought it time 
Lor you to go and gather your herbs. I now took my 
deave of them both, and ſhe, ſeeming as if her ſoul 
had been rent from her, went away with her father, 
And I, under pretence of gathering herbs, walked 
over and took a view of the whole garden at my lei. 
dure, obſerving carefully all the inlets and outlets, and 
che ſtrength of the houſe, and every conveniency, which 
anight tend to facilitate our buſineſs. | 
When I had ſo done, I went and gave an account to 
the renegado and my companions of all that had paſſed, 


Janging eagerly for che hour, when, without fear of 


ſurprize, 1 might enjoy the happineſs, which fortune 
preſented me in the beautiful Zoraida. In a word, 
time paſſed on, and the day appointed, and by us ſo 
much wiſhed for, came; and we all obſerving the or- 
der and method, which, after mature deliberation and 
long debate, we had agreed on, we had the defired 
ſucceſs, For, the Friday following the day when | 
talked with Zoraida in the garden, Morrenago (for that 
was the renegado's name) at the cloſe of the evening, 
caſt anchor with the bark almoſt oppoſite to where 20. 
raida dwelt. The chriſtians, who were to be employed 
at the oar, were ready, and hid in ſeveral places there- 
abouts. They were all in ſuſpenſe, their hearts beat. 
ing, and in expectation of my coming, being eager to 
ſurprize the bark, which lay before their eyes : for 
they knew nothing of what was concerted with the re- 
negado, but thought they were to regain their liberty 
by mere force, and by killing the Maors who were on 
board the veſſel. As ſoon therefore as I and my friends 
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appeared, all they that were hid came out, and joined 
us one after another. It was now the time that the ci- 
ty gates were ſhut, and no body appeared abroad in 
all that quarter. Being met together, we were in 
{me doubt whether it would be better to go firſt for 
Zoraida, or ſecure the Doors, who rowed the veſſel. 
While we were in this uncertainty, our renegado came 
to us, aſking us, what we ſtaid for; for now was the 
time, all his Moors being thoughtleſs of danger, and 
moit of them aſleep. We told him what we demurred 
about, and he faid, that the thing of the moſt impor- 
tance was, firit to ſeize the veſſel, which might be done 
with all imaginable eaſe, and without any manner of 
danger, and then we might preſently go and fetch Zo- 
raida. We all approved of what he ſaid, and ſo with- 
out farther delay, he being our guide, we came to the 
veſſel; and he, leaping in firſt, drew a cutlaſs, and 
ſaid in Moriſco : Let not one man of you flir, unleſs he 
has a mind it ſhould coft him his life. By this time all 
the chriſtians were got on board, and the Moors, who 
were timorous fellows, hearing the maſter ſpeak thus, 
were in a great fright ;* and, without making any re- 
ſiſtance (for indeed they had few or no arms) ſilently 
ſuffered themſelves to be bound; which was done ve 
expeditiouſly, the chriſtians threatening the Moors, that 
if they raiſed any manner of cry, or made the leaſt 
noiſe, they would in that inſtant put them all to the 
ſword. This being done, and half our number remain- 
ing on board to guard them, the reſt of us, the rene- 
gado being ſtill our leader, went to Agimorato's garden, 
and, as good luck would have it, the door opened as 
eaſily to us, as if it had not been locked; and we came 
up to the houſe with great ſtillneſs and filence, and 
without being perceived by any one. The lovely Zo- 
raida was expecting us at a window, and, when ſhe 
heard people coming, ſhe aſked in a low voice, whe- 
ther we were Nazarani, that is, chriſtians ? I anſwer- 
ed, we were, and deſired her to come down. When 
ſhe knew it was I, ſhe ſtaid not a moment, but, with- 
out anſwering me a word, came down in an inſtant, 
and opening the door, appeared to us all fo beautiful, 
4. and . 
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and richly attired, that I cannot eaſily expreſs it. As 
foon as | ſaw her, I took her hand and kifled it: the 
renegado did the ſame, and my two comrades alſo; 
and the reſt, who knew not the meaning of it, follow. 
ed our example, thinking we only meant to expreſs our 
thanks and acknowledgments to her, as the inſtrument 
of our deliverance. The renegado aſked her in Moriſca, 

whether her father was in the houſe : ſhe anſwered, 
he was, and afleep. Then we muſt awake him, re- 
plied the renegado, and carry him with us, and all 
that he has of value in this beautiful villa. No, ſaid 
ihe, my father muſt by no means be touched, and there 
is nothing conſiderable here but what I have with me, 
which is ſufficient to make you all rich and content: 


Ray a little, and you ſhall ſee. And ſo ſaying, ſhe went 


an again, and bid us be quiet and make no noiſe, for 
ſhe would come back immediately. I aſked the rene- 
gado what ſhe ſaid : he told me, and I bid him be 
{ure to do juſt as Zoraida would have him, who was 
now returned with a little trunk ſo full of gold crowns, 
that the could hardly lift it. III fortune would have it, 
that her father in the mean time happened to awake, 
and hearing a noiſe in the garden, looked out at the 
window, and preſently found there were chriſtians in it. 
Immediately he cried out, as loud as he could, in Ara- 
_ bic, Chriſtians, chriſtians, thieves, thieves ; which out- 
cry put us all into the utmoſt terror and confuſion. But 
the renegado, ſeeing the danger we were in, and con- 
ſidering how much it imported him to go through with 
the enterprize, before it was diſcovered, ran up with 
the greateſt ſpeed to the room where Agimorato was; 
and with him ran up ſeveral others of us: but I did 
Not dare.to quit Zoraida, who had ſunk into my arms 
almoſt in a ſwoon. In ſhort they that went up acquit- 
ted themſelves ſo well, that in a moment they came 
down with Agimorato, having tied his hands, and ſtop- 
ped his mouth with a handkerchief, ſo that he could 
not ſpeak a word, and threatening him, if he made the 
leaſt noiſe, it ſhould coſt him his life. When his 
daughter ſaw him, ſhe covered her eyes, that ſhe might 
Bot ſee him, and her father was aſtoniſhed at "uy 
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her, not knowing how willingly ſhe had put herſelf 
into our hands. But at that time it being of the utmoſt 
conſequence to us to fly, we got as ſpeedily as we could 
to the bark, . where our comrades already expected us 
with impatience, fearing we had met with ſome croſs 
accident. Scarce two hours of the night were paſſed, 
when we were now all got on board, and then we un- 
tied the hands of Zoraida's father, and took the hand- 
kerchief out of his mouth : but the renegado warned 
him again not to ſpeak a word, for, if he did, they 
would take away his life. When he ſaw his daughter 
there, he began to weep moſt tenderly, and ens 
when he perceived that I held her cloſely embraced, 
and that ſhe, without making any ſhew of oppoſition, 

or complaint, or coyneſs, lay ſo ſtill and quiet: ne- 

vertheleſs he held his peace, leſt we ſhould put the 


renegado's threats in execution. Zoraida now. find- 


ing herſelf in the bark, and that we began to handle 
our oars, and ſeeing her father there, and the reſt of 


the Maors, who were bound, ſpoke to the renegado, 
to deſire me to do her the favour to looſe thoſe 


Moors, and ſet her father at liberty; for ſhe would 


| ſooner throw herſelf into the ſea, than ſee her father, 


who loved her ſo tenderly, carried away captive be- 
fore her eyes, and upon her account. 'The renegado 
told me what ſhe deſired, and I anſwered that I was 
entirely ſatisfied it ſhould be ſo: but he replied, it 
was not convenient; for, ſhould they be ſet on ſhore 


there, they would preſently raiſe the country, and : 


alarm the city, and cauſe ſome light frigates to be ſent 
out in queſt of us, and ſo we ſhould be beſet both by 


ſea and land, and it would be impoſſible for us to 


eſcape : but what might be done, was, to give them 
their liberty at the firſt chriſtian country we ſhould 
touch at. We all came in to this opinion, and Z- 
raida alſo was ſatisfied, when we told her what we 


had determined, and the reaſons why we could not at 


preſent comply with her requeſt. And then immedi. 
ately, with joyſul ſilence, and cheerful diligence, each 
of our brave rowers handled his oar, and, recommend- 


ing ourſelves to god, with all our hearts, we began 
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to make towards the iſland of Majorca, which is the 
neare{t chriſtian land. But the north wind beginning 
to blow ireſh, and the ſea being ſomewhat rough, 
it was not poſſible for us to ſteer the courſe of Na. 
jorca, and we were forced to keep along ſhore to. 
wards Oran, not without great apprehenſions of bein 
diſcovered from the town of Sarge/, which lies on that 
coaſt, about ſixty miles from A/piers. We were afraid 
| likewiſe of meeting in our paſſage with ſome of thoſe 
Fe which come uſually with merchandiſe from 
etuan; though, each relying on his own courage, 
and that of his comrades in general, we preſumed, 
that, if we ſhould meet a galleot, provided it were 
not a cruizer, we ſhould be fo far from being ruined, 
that we ſhould probably take a veſſel, wherein we 
might more ſecurely purſue our voyage. While we 
_ proceeded in our voyage, Zoraida kept her head be- 
tween my hands, that ſhe might not look on her fa- 
ther; and I could perceive ſhe was continually calling 
upon Lela Marien to aſſiſt uns. oh 
| We had rowed about thirty miles, when day-break 
came upon us, and we found ourſelves not above three 
muſket-ſhot diſtant from the ſhore, which ſeemed to 
be quite a deſert, and without any creature to diſcover 
us: however, by mere dint of rowing, we made a little 
out to ſea, which was by this time become more calm ; 
and when we had advanced about two leagues, it was 


ordered that they ſhould row by turns *, whilſt we 
took a little refreſhment, the bark being well provided: 
but the rowers ſaid, that it was not a time to take any 


reſt, and that they would . by no means quit their oars, 
but would eat and row, if thoſe, who were unemploy- 
ed, would bring the victuals to them. They did ſo; 
and now the wind began to. blow a briſk gale, which 
forced us to ſet up our fails, and lay down our oars, 
and ſteer directly to Oran, it being impoſſible to hold 
any other courſe. All this was done with great expe- 


22 The original is 30g ſſt a quarteles, i. e. every fourth man 
frould row, liillt the reſt took their caſe, or were refreſhing 
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dition: and ſo we failed above eight miles an hour, 
without any other fear than that of meeting ſome 
cruizer. We gave the Mooriſb priſoners ſomething to 
eat, and the renegado comforted them, telling them 
they were not ſlaves, and that they ſhould have their 
liberty given them the firſt opportunity: and he ſaid 
| the ſame to Zoraiaa's father, who anſwered : I might, 
perhaps, expect or hope for any other favour from 
your liberality and generous. uſage, O chriſtians 3 
but as to giving me my liberty, think me not ſo fmple 
as to imagine it; for you would never have expoſed 
yourſelves to the hazard of taking it from me, to 1e- 
ſtore it me ſo freely, eſpecially ſince you know who I 
am, and the advantage that may accrue to you by 
my ranſom ; which do but name, and from this mo- 
ment I promiſe you whatever you demand, for my- 
ſelf, and for this my unhappy daughter, or elſe for 
her alone, who 1s the greater and better part of my 
ſoul. In ſaying this, he began to weep fo bitterly, - 
that it moved us all to compaſſion, and forced Zoraida 
to look up at him; who, ſeeing him weep in that 
manner, was ſo melted, that ſhe got up from me, and - 
ran to embrace her father, and laying her face to his, 
they two began ſo tender a lamentation, that many of 
us could not forbear keeping them company. But 
when her father obſerved that ſhe was adorned with 
her beſt attire, and had ſo many jewels about her, he 
ſaid to her in his language: How comes it, daughter, 
that yeſterday evening, before this terrible misfortune 
befel us, I ſaw you in your ordinary and houſhold undreſs, 
and now, without having had time to drefs yourſelf, 
and without having received any joyful news, to be ſo- 
lemnized by adorning and dreſſing yourſelf-out, I ſee ' 
you ſet. off with the beſt cloaths that I could poſſibly find 
to give you, when fortune. was more favourab!e to us? 
Anſwer me to this; for it holds me in greater ſuſpenſe 
and admiration, than the misfortune itſelf, in which 1 
am involved? The renegado interpreted to us all that 
the Moor ſaid to his daughter, who anſwered him not 
a word: but when he ſaw in a corner of the boat the 
little trunk, in which ſhe uſed to keep her jewels, which. 
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he knew very well he had left in the town of Alpiers, 
and had not brought with him to the villa, he was ſtill 
more confounded, and aſked her, how that trunk had 
come to our hands, and what was in it? To which 
the renegado, without ſtaying till Zoraida ſpoke, an. 
ſwered; Trouble not yourſelf, Signor, about aſking 
your daughter ſo many queſtions ; for with one word [ 
can ſatisfy them all: and therefore be it known to you, 
that ſhe is a chriſtian, and has been the inſtrument to 
file off our chains, and give us the liberty we enjoy: 
ſhe 1s here with her own conſent, and well pleaſed, ! 
believe, to find herſelf in this condition, like one who 
goes out of darkneſs into light, from death to life, and 
from ſuffering to glory. Is this true, daughter? ſaid 
the Moor. It is, anſwered Zoraida. In effect then, 
replied the old man, you are become a chriſtian, and 
are ſhe, who has put her father into the power of his 
enemies? To which Zoraida anſwered: I am indeed 
a Chriſtian ; but not ſhe, who has reduced you to this 
condition: for my inclination never was to forſake you, 
nor do you harm: my deſign was only to do myſelf 
good. And what good have you done yourſelf, my 
daughter? Aſk that, anſwered ſhe, of Lela Marien, 
who can tell you better than I can. Sy 
The Moor had ſcarce heard this, when with incre- 
dible precipitation he threw himſelf headlong into the 
ſea, and without doubt had been drowned, had not 
the wide and cumberſome garments he wore kept him 
à little while above water. Zoraida cried out, to ſave 
Him, and we all preſently ran, and, laying hold of his 
| garment: dragged him out half drowned and. ſenſeleſs; 


at which fight Zeraida was ſo affected, that ſhe ſet up 


a tender and ſorrowful lamentation over him, as if he 
had been really dead. We turned him with his mouth 
downward, and he voided a great deal of water, and 
in about two hours came to bimſelf. In the mean 
time, the wind being changed, we were obliged to ply 
our oars to avoid running upon the ſhore: but by good 
fortune we came to a creek by the ſide of a ſmall pro- 
montory, or head, which by the Moors is called the 
cape of Cava Rumia, that is to ſay, in our language, 


The 
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The awicked chriſtian woman ; for the Moors have a 
tradition, that Cava“, who occaſioned the loſs of 
Spain, lies buried there; Cava ſignifying in their lan- 
guage a wicked woman, and Rumia, a chriſtian ; and 
farther, they reckon it an ill omen to be forced to an- 
chor there; and otherwiſe they never do ſo; though 
to us it proved, not the ſhelter of a wicked woman, 
but a ſafe harbour and retreat, conſidering how high 
the ſea ran. We placed ſcouts on ſhore, and never 
dropped our oars: we eat of what the renegado had 

provided, and prayed to god and to our lady very 
devoutly for aſſiſtance and protection, that we might 
give a happy ending to ſo fortunate a beginning. Or- 
der was given, at Zoraida's entreaty, to ſet her father 
on ſhore with the reſt. of the Moors, who till now had 
been faſt bound ; for ſhe had not the heart, nor could 
her tender bowel; brook, to ſee her father, and her 
countrymen, carried off priſoners before her face. We 
promiſed her it ſhould be done at our going off, ſince 
there was no danger in leaving them in ſo deſolate a a 
place. Our prayers were not in vain: heaven heard 
them ; for the wind preſently changed in our favour, 
and the ſea was calm, inviting us to return and proſe- 
cute our intended voyage. Seeing this, we unbound 
the Moors, and ſet them one by one on ſhore; at 
which they were greatly ſurprized : but, when we went 
to diſembark Zoraida's father, who was now perfectly 
in his ſenſes, he ſaid; Why, chriſtians, think you, is 
this wicked woman deſirous of my being ſet at liberty? 
think you it is out of any filial piety ſhe has towards 
me? No, certainly: but it is, becauſe of the diſtur- 
bance my preſence would give her, when ſhe has a 
mind to put her evil inclinations in practice. And 
think not that ſhe is moved to change her religion be- 
cauſe ſhe thinks yours is preferable to ours: no, but 
becauſe ſhe knows, that libertiniſm is more allowed in 
your country than in ours. And turning to Zoraida 
(I and another chriſtian holding him faſt by both arms, 


: * Count Fulian's daughter, the cauſe of bringing the Moors into 
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leſt he ſhould commit ſome outrage) he ſaid: O infa. 
mous girl, and ill- adviſed maiden ! whither goeſt thou 
blindfold and precipitate, in the power of theſe dogs 
our natural enemies? Curſed be the hour, wherein 1 
begat thee, and curſed be the indulgence and luxury 
in which I brought thee up! But perceiving he waz 
Not likely to give over in haſte, I hurried him aſhore, 
and from thence he continued his execrations and wail. | 
ings, praying to Mahomer that he would beſeech god 
to deſtroy, confound, and make an end of us: and 
when, being under fail, we could no longer hear his 
words, we ſaw his actions; which were, tearing his 
beard, plucking off his hair, and rolling himſelf on 
the ground: and once he raiſed his voice ſo high, 
that we could hear him ſay: Come back,. beloved. 
daughter, come back to ſhore ; for I forgive thee all: 
let thoſe men keep the money they already have, and 
do thou come back, and comfort thy diſconſolate fa. 
ther, who muſt loſe his life in this deſert land, if thou 
forſakeſt him. All this Zoraida heard; all this ſhe 
felt, and bewailed, but could not ſpeak, nor anſwer 
him a word, only: May it pleaſe Ala, my dear fa- 
ther, that Lela Marien, who has been the cauſe of my 
turning chriſtian, may comfort you in your affliction, 
Ala well knows, that I could do no otherwiſe than I 
have done, and that theſe chriſtians are not indebted. 
to me for any particular good-will to them, ſince, 
though I had had no mind to have gone with them, 
but rather to have ſtayed at home, it had been impoſ- 
ſible for me; for my mind would not let me be at reſt, 
till T performed this work, which to me ſeems as good, 
as you, my deareſt father, think it bad. This ſhe ſaid, 
when we were got ſo far off, that her father could not 
hear her, nor we ſee him any more. So I comforted 
Zoraida, and we all minded our voyage, which was 
now made fo eaſy to us by a favourable wind, that 
we made no doubt of being next morning upon the 
coaſt of Spain. e 85 | 3, 
But, as good ſeldom or never comes pure and un- 
mixed, without being accompanied or followed 

ſome ill to alarm and diſturb it, our fortune mow 
| ave 
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have it, or perhaps the curſes the Moor beſtowed on 
his daughter (for ſuch are always to be dreaded, let 
the father be what he will) I ſay, it happened, that, 
being now got far out to ſea, and the third hour of the 
night well-nigh pait, and under full ſail, the oars be- 
ing laſhed, for the fair wind eaſed us of the labour of 
making uſe of them ; by the light of the moon, which 
ſhone very bright, we diſcovered a round veſſel, with 
all her fails out, a little a-head of us, but ſo very 
near to us, that we were forced to ſtrike ſail, to avoid 
running foul of her; and they alſo ſteered, and, as 
they call it, put the helm hard up, to give us room to 
o by. The men had poſted themſelves on the quarter- 
deck, to aſk, who we were, whither we were going, 
and from whence we came: but aſking us in French, 
our renegado ſaid; Let no one anſwer; for theſe 
without doubt are French corſairs, to whom all is fiſh 
that comes to net. Upon this caution no body ſpoke a 
word: and having failed a little on, their veſſel being 
under the wind, on a ſudden they let fly two pieces of 
artillery, and both, as it appeared, with chain-ſhot ; for 
| one cut our maſt through the middle, both that and the: 
| fail falling into the ſea, and the other at the ſame in- 
| fant came through the middle of our bark, ſo as to 
lay it quite open, without wounding any of us. But, 
finding ourſelves ſinking, we all began to cry aloud for 
help, and to beg of thoſe in the ſhip to take us in, for 
we were drowning. They then ſtruck their ſails, and 
| hoiſting out the boat or pinnace, with about twelve 
Irenchmen in her, well armed with muſkets, and their 
matches lighted, they came up cloſe to us, and, ſeein 
ow few we were, and that the veſſel was ſinking, 
they took us in, telling us that all this had befallen us 
becauſe of our incivility in returning them no anſwer. 
| Our renegado took the trunk, in which was Zoraida's 
treaſure, and, without being perceived by any one, 
threw it overboard into the ſea, In ſhort we all paſ- 
ſed into the French ſhip, where, after they had inform- 
d themſelves of whatever they had a mind to know- 
oncerning us, immediately, as if they had been our 
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Zoraida-they ſtripped even of the bracelets ſhe wore on 
her ankles : but the uneaſineſs they gave her gave me 
leſs than the apprehenſion I was in, leſt they ſhould 
proceed, from plundering, her of her rich and precious 
ewels, to the depriving her of the jewel of moſt 
jworth, and that which ſhe valued moit. But the de. 
fires of this ſort of men ſeldom extend farther than to 
money, with which their avarice is never ſatisfied, ay 
was evident at that time; for they would have taken 
away the very cloaths we wore as ſlaves, if they had 
thought they could have made any, thing of them, 
Some of them were of opinion, it would be beſt to 
throw us all overboard, wrapped up in a fail: for their 
deſign was to trade in ſome of the Spani/+ ports, pre. 
tending to be of Britany; and, ſhould they carry us 
with them thither, they would be ſeized on and pu- 
niſhed, upon diſcovery of the robbery. But the cap. 
tain, who had rifled my dear Zoraida, ſaid, he was 
_ contented with the prize he had already got, and that 
he would not touch at any port of Spain, but paſs the 
Streights of Gibraltar by night, or as he could, and 
make the beſt of his way for Rochel, from whence he 
came; and therefore in conclufion they agreed to give 
us their ſhip-boat, and what was neceſſary for ſo ſho 
a voyage as we had to make : which they did the next 


day in view of the Spaniſb coaſt; at which fight al 


our troubles and miſeries were forgotten as entirely a 
if they had never happened to us; ſo great 1s the plea- 


ſure of regaining one's loſt liberty. It was about noon, 


when they put us into the boat, giving us two barrel 
of water, and ſome biſcuit; and the captain, moved 


by I know not what compaſſion, gave the beautiful 


Zoraida, at her going off, about forty crowns in gold 
and would not permit his ſoldiers to ſtrip her of thele 
very cloaths ſhe has now on. | | 
We went on board, giving them thanks for the fa 
vour they did us, and ſhewing ourſelves rather pleaſed 
than diſſatisfied. They ſtood out to ſea, ſteering to- 
ward the Srreights, and we, without minding any 


other north ſtar than the land before us, rowed ſo hard 


that we were, at ſun-ſet, ſo near it, that we might ez 
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fly, we thought, get thither before the night ſhould 
be far ſpent: but the moon not ſhining, and the ſky 
being cloudy, as we did not know the coaſt we were 
upon, we did not think it ſafe to land, as ſeveral 
among us would have had us, though it were among 
the rocks, and far from any town; for by that means, 
they ſaid, we ſhould avoid the danger we ought to 
fear from the corſairs of Tetuan, who are over- night in 
Barbary, and the next morning on the coaſt of Spain, 
where they commonly pick up ſome prize, and return 
to ſleep at their own homes. However it was 1 
at laſt, that we ſhould row gently towards the ſhore, 
and, if the fea proved calm, we ſhould land wherever 
we could, We did ſo; and, a little before midnight, 
we arrived at the foot of a very large and high moun- 
tain, not ſo cloſe to the ſhore, but there was room 
enough for our landing commodiouſly. We ran our 
boat into the ſand ; we all got on ſhore, and kiſſed the 
ground, and with tears of joy and ſatisfaction gave 
thanks to god for our late providential deliverance. 
We took our proviſions out of the boat, which we 
dragged on ſhore, and then aſcended a good way up 
the mountain; and, though it was really ſo, we could 
not ſatisfy our minds, nor thoroughly believe, that the 
ground we were upon was chriſtian ground. We 
thought the day would never come: at laſt we got to 
the top of the mountain, to ſee if we could diſcover 
any houſes, or huts of ſhepherds ; but as far as ever 
we could ſee, neither habitation, nor perſon, nor path, 
nor road, could we diſcover at all. However we de- 
termined to go. farther into the country, thinking it 
impoſſible but we muſt ſoon ſee ſome body, to inform 
us where we were. But what troubled me moſt, was, 
to ſee Zoraida travel on foot through thoſe craggy 
places; for, though I ſometimes took her on my 
ſhoulders, my wearineſs wearied her more, than her 
own reſting relieved her: and therefore ſhe would not 
ſuffer me to take that pains any more; and ſo went 
on with very great patience, and ſigns of joy, I full 
leading her by the hand. | 
We had gone in this manner little leſs than a 1 
| Q 
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of a league, when the ſound of a little bell reached our 
ears, a certain fignal that ſome flocks were near us; 
and all of us looking out attentively to ſee whether an 
appeared, we diſcovered a young ſhepherd at the foot 
ot a cork-tree, in great tranquillity and repoſe, ſhap- 
ing a ftick with his knife, We called out to him, and 
he, lifting up his head, got up nimbly on his feet; and, 
as we came to underſtand afterwards, the firſt who pre- 
ſented themſelves to his fight being the renegado and 
Zoraida, he, ſeeing them in Mooriſh habits, thought all 
the Moors in Barbary were upon him; and, making to- 
ward the wood before him with incredible ſpeed, he 
cried out as loud as ever he could; Moors ! the Moors 
are landed : Moors, Moors ! arm, arm! We, hearing 
this outcry, were confounded, and knew not what to 
do: but, conſidering that the ſhepherd's out-cries muſt 
needs alarm the country, and that the militia of the 
coaſt would preſently come to ſee what was the matter, 
we agreed, that the renegado ſhould ſtrip off his Turkjþ 
habit, and put on a jerkin or ſlave's caſſock, which one 
of us immediately gave him, though he who lent it re- 
mained only in his ſhirt and breeches; and ſo, recom- 
mending ourſelves to god, we went on the ſame way 
we ſaw the ſhepherd take, expecting every moment 
when the coaſt-guard would be upon us: nor were we 
deceived in our apprehenſion : for, in leſs than two 
hours, as we came down the hill into the plain, we diſ- 
covered about fifty horſemen coming towards us on a 
half-gallop; and, as ſoon as we ſaw them, we ſtood 
ſtill to wait their coming up. But as they drew near, 
and found, inſtead of the Moors they looked for, a 
company of poor chriſtian captives, they were ſurpriſed, 


and one of them aſked us whether we were the occa- 


ſion of the ſhepherd's alarming the country? I anſwered 
we were; and being about to acquaint him whence we 
came, and who we were, one of the chriſtians, who 
came with us, knew the horſeman who had aſked us 
the queſtion, and, without giving me time to ſay any 
thing more, he cried : God be praiſed, gentlemen, for 
bringing us to ſo good a part of the country; for, if I 
am not miſtaken, the ground we ſtand upon is the ter- 
255 ritory 
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Ir ntory of Velez Malaga, and, if the length of my cap- 
tivity has not impaired my memory, you, Sir, who are 


y aſking us theſe queſtions, are Pedro de Buſtamante, my 
t uncle. Scarce had the chriſtian captive ſaid this, when 
5 the horſeman threw himſelf from his horſe, and ran to 
d embrace the young man, ſay ing to him: Dear nephew 
5 of my ſoul and of my life, I know you; and we have 
2 often bewailed your death, I, and my ſiſter your mo- 
d ther, and all your kindred, who are till alive; and god 
ll has been pleaſed to prolong their lives, that they may 
» have the pleaſure of ſeeing you again. We knew you 
ie were in Algiers, and by the appearance of your dreſs, 
's and that of your companions, I gueſs you muſt have 
g recovered your liberty in ſome miraculous manner. It 
0 is fo, anſwered the young man, and we ſhall have time 
i enough hereafter to tell you the whole tory. As ſoon 
ie as the horſemen underſtood that we were chriſtian cap- 
7 tives, they alighted from their horſes, and each of them 
2 invited us to accept of his horſe to carry us to the city 
e of Velez Malaga, which was a league and a half off, 
> Some of them went back to carry the boat to the town, 
. being told by us where we had left it. Others of them 
y W took us up behind them, and Zoraida rode behind our 
it captive's uncle. All the people came out to receive us, 
e having heard the news of our coming from ſome who 
o went before. They did not come to ſee captives freed, 
. or Moors made ſlaves ; for the people of that coaſt are 
a W accuſtomed to ſee both the one and the other; but 
d they came to gaze at the beauty of Zoraida, which 
, was at that time in its full perfection; and what with 


a walking, and the joy of being in Chri/tendom, with- 
, out the fear of being loſt, ſuch colours came into her 
N face, that J dare ſay, if my affection did not then de- 
d ceive me, there never was in the world a more beau- 
e tif J creature; at leaſt none that I had ever ſeen. | 
0 We went diredily to the church, to give god thanks 
1s for the mercy we had received, and Zeraida, at firſt 
7 entering, ſaid, there were faces there very like that of 
I Lela Marien. We told her they were pictures of her, 
I and the renegado explained to her the beſt he could 


what they ſignified, that ſhe might adore them, juft 4 
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if every one of them were really that very Lela Ma- 
rien, Who had ſpoke to her. She, who has good ſenſe, 
and a clear and ready apprehenſion, preſently under. 
ſtood what was told her concerning the images. Aſter 
this they carried us, and lodged us in different houſes 
of the town; but the chriſtian, who came with us, 
took the renegado, Zoraida, and me, to the houſe of 


his parents, who were in pretty good circumſtances, | 


and treated us with as much kindneſs, as they did their 
own ſon. We ſtaid in Velex ſix days, at the end of 
which the renegado, having informed himſelf of what 
was proper for him to do, repaired to the city of Gra- 
nada, there to be re admitted, by means of the holy 
inquiſition, into the boſom of our holy mother the 
church. The reſt of the freed captives went every one 
which way he pleaſed: as for Zoraida and mylelf, we 
remained behind, with thoſe crowns only, which the 
courteſy of the Frenchman had beſtowed on Zoraida; 
with part of which I bought this beaſt ſhe rides on ; 
and hitherto I have ſerved her as a father and gentle- 
 man-uſher, and not as an huſband. We are going with 


- deſign to ſee if my father be living, or whether either 


of my brothers have had better fortune than myſelf: 
though, conſidering that heaven has given me Zoraida, 
no other fortune could have befallen me, which I ſhould 


have valued at ſo high a rate, The patience with which 


Zoraida bears the inconveniencies poverty brings along 
with it, and the deſire ſhe ſeems to expreſs of becom- 
ing a chriſtian, is ſuch and ſo great, that I am in ad- 
miration, and look upon myſelf as bound to ſerve her 
all the days of my life. But the delight I take in 
ſeeing myſelf hers, and her. mine, is ſometimes inter- 
rupted and almoſt deſtroyed, by my not knowing whe- 
ther I ſhall find any corner in my own country, wherein 
to ſhelter her, and whether time and death have not 
made ſuch alterations, as to the affairs and lives of my 
father and brothers, that, if they are no more, I ſtall 

hardly find any body that knows me. | 
This, gentlemen, is my hiſtory : whether it be an 
entertaining and uncommon one, you are to judge. 


For my own part J can ſay, I would. willingly — = 
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lated it ſtill more ſuccinctly, though the fear of tiring 


you has made me omit ſeveral circumſtances, which 
were at my tongue's end, | 3 


CHAP. Xv. 


Which treats of what furt her happened in the inn, and 


of many other things worthy to be known. 


1 ER E the captive ended his ſtory; to whom 


II Dos Fernando ſaid: Truly, captain, the manner 
of your relating this ſtrange adventure has been ſuch as 


equals the novelty and ſurprizingneſs of the event itſelf. 
The whole is extraordinary, uncommon, and full of 
accidents, which aſtoniſh and ſurprize thoſe who hear 
them. And ſo great is the pleaſure we have received 
in liſtening to it, that, though the ſtory ſhould have held 


till to-morrow, we ſhould have wiſhed it were to begin 
again. And, upon ſaying this, Cardenio and the reſt 


ef the company offered him all the ſervice in their 

power, with ſuch expreſſions of kindneſs and ſincerity, 
that the captain was extremely well ſatisfied of their 

good- will. Don Fernando, in particular, offered him, 


that, if he would return with him, he would prevail 
with the marquis his brother to ſtand godfather at Zo- 


raida's baptiſm, and that for his own part he would 


accommodate him in ſuch a manner, that he might 
appear in his own country with the dignity and diſ- 


tinction due to his perſon. The captive thanked him 
moſt courteouſly, but would not accept of any of his 
generous offers. 5 


By this time night was come on, and about the duſk 


a coach arrived at the inn, with ſome men on horſe- 


back. They aſked for a lodging: The hoſteſs an- 


ſwered, there was not an inch of room in the whole 


| inn but what was taken up. Though it be ſo, ſaid 


one of the men on horſeback, there muſt be room made 
for my lord judge here in the coach. At this name 
the hoſteſs was troubled, and faid ; Sir, the truth is, 
I have no bed: but if his worſhip my lord judge brings 


| one with him, as I believe he muſt, let him enter in 
god's 
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god's name; for I and my huſband will quit our owy 
chamber to accommodate his honour. Then let it be 
ſo, quoth the ſquire: but by this time there had alrea. 
dy alighted out of the coach a man, who by his garb 
preſently diſcovered the office and dignity he bore: for 
the long gown and tucked-up ſleeves he had on ſhewed 
him to be a judge, as his ſervant had ſaid. He led by 
the hand a young lady, ſeemingly about ſixteen years of 
age, in a riding-dreſs, ſo genteel, ſo beautiful, and ſo 
gay, that her preſence ſtruck them all with admiration, 
inſomuch, that, had they not ſeen Dorothea, Lucinda, 
and Zoraida, who were in the inn, they would have 
believed that ſuch another beautiful damſel could hard- 
ly have been found. Don Quixote was preſent at the 
coming: in of the judge and the young lady; and ſo, 
as ſoon as he ſaw him, he ſaid: Your worſhip may ſe- 
curely enter here, and walk about in this caſtle ; for 
| though it be narrow and ill- accommodated, there is no 
narrowneſs nor incommodiouſneſs in the world, which 
does not make room for arms and letters, eſpecially if 
arms and letters bring beauty for their guide and con- 
ductor, as your worſhip's letters do in this fair maiden, 
to whom not only caſtles ought to throw open and offer 


themſelves, but rocks to ſeparate and divide, and moun- 


tains to bow their lofty heads, to give her entrance ard 
reception. Enter, Sir, I ſay, into this paradiſe ; for 
here you will find ſtars and ſuns to accompany that hea- 
ven you bring with you. Here you will find arms in 
their zenith, and beauty in perfection. The judge mar- 
velled greatly at this ſpeech of Don Quiæote s, whom he 
ſet himſelf to look at very earneſtly, admiring no leſs at 
his figure than at his words: and not knowing what to 
anſwer, he began to gaze at him again, when he ſaw 
appear Lucinda, Dorothea, and Zoraida, whom the 
report of theſe new gueſts, and the account the hoſteſs 
had given them of the beauty of the young lady, had 
brought to fee and receive her. But Don Fernandb, 
Cardenio, and the prieſt complimented him in a more 
intelligible and polite manner, In fine, my lord judge 
entered, no leſs confounded at what he ſaw, .than at 
what he heard; and the beauties of the inn * 

the 
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me fair ſtranger. In ſhort the judge eafily perceived, 

| W that all there were perſons of diſtinction; but the mien, 

; viſage, and behaviour of Don Quixote diſtracted him. 
After the uſual civilities paſſed on all ſides, and enquiry 
made into what conveniencies the inn afforded, it was again 
ordered, as it had been before, that all the women ſhould 
lodge in the great room aforeſaid, and the men remain 
without as their guard. The judge was contented that 
his daughter, who was the young lady, ſhould accom- 
pany thoſe ladies; which ſhe did with all her heart. 
And with part of the inn - keẽper's narrow bed, together 
with what the judge had brought with him, they ac- 
commodated themſelves that night better than they 
expected. _ ES 
The captive, who from the very moment he ſaw the 
judge, felt his heart beat, and had a ſuſpicion that this 
gentleman was his brother, aſked one of the ſervants 
that came with him, what his name might be, and if he 
knew what country he was of? The ſervant anſwered, 

that he was called the licenciate John Perez de Viedma, 
and that he had heard ſay, he was born ina town in 
the mountains of Leon. With this account, and with 

What he had ſeen, he was entirely confirmed in the opi- 
nion that this was that brother of his, who, by advice 
of his father, had applied himſelf to learning : and 
overjoyed and pleaſed herewith, he called aſide Don 
Fernando, Cardenio, and the prieſt, and told them what 
had pailed, aſſuring them that the judge was his bro- 
ther. The ſervant had alſo told him, that he was go- 
ing to the Indies in quality of judge of the courts of 
Mexico. He underſtood alſo, that the young lady was 
his daughter, and that her mother died in child-bed of 
her, and that the judge was become very rich by her 
dowry, which came to him by his having this child by 

her. He aſked their advice what way he ſhould take 

to diſcover himſelf, or how he ſhould firſt know, whe- 

„ ther, after the diſcovery, his brother ſeeing him ſo 


e poor, would be aſhamed to own him, or would receive 
e him with bowels of affection. Leave it to me to make 
it the experiment, ſaid the prieſt, and the rather becauſe 
od there is no reaſon to doubt, Signor captain, but that you 
le will be very well received: for the worth and prudence, 


which 
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which appear in your brother's looks, give no ſigns of 
his being arrogant or wilfully forgetful, or of his not 
knowing how to make due allowances for the accidents 
of fortune. Nevertheleſs, ſaid the captain, I would 


fain make myſelf known to him by ſome round-about 


way, and not ſuddenly and at unawares. I tell you, 
anſwered the prieſt, I will manage it after ſuch a man- 


ner, that all parties ſhall be ſatisfied. 


By this time ſupper was ready, and they all fat 


down at table, excepting the captive, and the ladies, 
who ſupped by themſelves in their chamber. In the 


midſt of ſupper, the prieſt ſaid : my lord judge, I had 


a comrade of your name in Conſtantinople, where I was 

a ſlave ſome years; which comrade was one. of the 
braveſt ſoldiers and captains in all the Span infantry ; 
but as unfortunate, as he was reſolute and brave. And 
pray, Sir, what was this captain's name? ſaid the judge, 
Fe was called, anſwered the prieſt, Ruy Perez de Viedma, 
and he was born in a village in the mountains of Leon. 


He related to me a circumſtance, which happened be- 


tween his father, himſelf, and his two brethren, which, 


had it come from a perſon of leſs veracity than himſelf, 


I ſhould have taken for a tale, ſuch as old women tell 
by a fire-ſidein winter. For he told me, his father had 
divided his eftate equally between himſelf and his three 


ſons, and had given them certain precepts better than 
thoſe of Cato. And I can aſſure you, that the choice 
he made to follow the wars ſucceeded fo well, that, in 
a few years, by his valour and bravery, without 


other help than that of his great virtue, he roſe to be 


a captain of foot, and ſaw himſelf in the road of be- 
coming a colonel very ſoon. But fortune proved ad- 
verſe ; for where he might have expected to have her 


Favour, he loſt it, together with his liberty, in that 
glorious action, whereby ſo many recovered theirs ; I 


mean, in the battle of Lepanto. Mine I loft in Goleta; 
and afterwards, by different adventures, we became 


comrades in Conſtantinople From thence I came to 


Algiers, where, to my knowledge, one of the ſtrangeſt 


adventures in the world befell him. The prieſt then 
went on, and recounted to him very briefly what had 


paſſed 
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paſſed between his brother and Zoraida. To all which 
the judge was ſo attentive, that never any judge was 
more ſo. The-prieſt went no farther than that point, 
where the French ſtripped the chriſtians that came in 
the bark, and the poverty and neceſſity wherein his 
comrade and the beautiful Moor were left: pretending 
that he knew not what became of them afterwards, 


whether they arrived in Spain, or were carried by the 


Frenchmen to France. | | | 

The captain ſtood at ſome diſtance, liſtening to all 
the prieſt ſaid, and obſerved all the emotions of his 
brother; who, perceiving the prieſt had ended his ſto- 
ry, fetching a deep ſigh, and his eyes ſtanding with 
water, ſaid: O Sir, you know not how nearly I am 


affected by the news you tell me; ſo nearly, that I am 


conſtrained to ſhew it by theſe tears, which flow from 
my eyes, in ſpite of all my diſcretion and reſerve. 
That gallant captain you mention is my elder brother, 
who, being of a ſtronger conſtitution, and of more ele- 
vated thoughts, than I, or my younger brother, choſe 
the honourable and worthy profeſſion of arms ; which 
was one of the three ways propoſed to us by our father, 
as your comrade told you, when you thought he was 
telling you a fable. I applied myſelf to learning, 
which, by god's bleſſing on my induſtry, has raiſed me 
to the ſtation you ſee me in. My younger brother is in 


Peru, ſo rich, that, with what he has ſent to my fa- 
. ther and me, he has made large amends for what he 


took away with him, and beſides has enabled my fa- 


ther to indulge his natural diſpoſition to liberality. I 


alſo have been enabled to proſecute my ftudies with 
more decorum and authority, 'till I arrived at the 
rank, to which I am now advanced. My father is ſtill 
alive, but dying with deſire to hear of his eldeſt ſon, 


and begging of god with inceſſant prayers, that death 


may not cloſe his eyes, until he has once again beheld 


his ſon alive. And I wonder extremely, conſidering 


his diſcretion, how in ſo many troubles and afflictions, 
or in his proſperous ſucceſſes, he could negle& giving 
his father ſome account of himſelf; for had he, or any 
of us, known his caſe, he needed not to have waited 
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for the miracle of the cane to have obtained his ran. 
ſom. But what at preſent gives me the moſt concern is, 
to think, whether thoſe Frenchmen have ſet him at li. 
berty, or killed him, to conceal their robbery, This 
thought will make me continue my voyage, not with 
that ſatisfaction I began it, but rather with melancholy 
and ſadneſs. O my dear brother! did I but know 
where you now are, I would go and find you, to de- 
liver you from your troubles, though at the expence of 
my own repoſe. O! who ſhall carry the news to our 
aged father that you are alive? though you were 
in the deepeſt dungeon of | Barbary, his wealth, my 
brother's, and mine, would fetch you thence. O beau- 
tiful and bountiful Zoraiaa ! who can repay the kind. 
neſs you have done my brother? Who ſhall be ſo 
happy as to be preſent at your regeneration by baptiſm, 
and at your nuptials, which would give us all ſo much 
delight? Theſe and the like expreſſions the judge ut- 
tered, ſo full of compaſſion at the news he had received 
of his brother, that all, who heard him, bore him compa- 
ny in demonſtrations of a tender concern for his ſorrow, 
The prieſt then, finding he had gained his point ac- 
cording to the captain's wiſh, would not hold them 
any longer in ſuſpenſe, and ſo riſing from table, and 
going in where Zoraida was, he took her by the hand, 
and behind her came Lucinda, Dorothea, and the 
judge's daughter. The captain ftood expecting what 
the prieſt would do; who, taking him alſo by the other 
hand, with both of them together went into the room 
where the judge and the reſt of the company were, and 
faid : My lord judge, ceaſe your tears, and let your 
wiſh be crowned with all the happineſs you can deſire, 
lince you have before your eyes your good brother, 
and your ſiſter-in-law. He, whom you behold, 1s 
captain Fiedma, and this the beautiful Moor, who did 
him ſo much good. The Frenchmen J told you of re- 
duced them to the poverty you ſee, to give you an op- 
portunity of ſhewing the liberality of your generous 
breaſt. The captain ran to embrace his brother, who 
ſet both his hands againſt the captain's breaſt, to look 
at him a little more aſunder: but when he . 
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new him, he embraced him ſo cloſely, ſhedding ſuch 


melting tears of joy, that moſt of thoſe preſent bore | 


him company in weeping. The words both the bro- 
thers uttered to each other, and the concern they ſhew- 
ed, can, I believe, hardly be conceived, and much 
leſs written. 
count of their adventures : now they demonſtrated the 
height of brotherly affection: now the judge em- 
braced Zoraida, offering her all he had : now he made 
his daughter embrace her: now the beautiful chriſtian 
and moſt beautiful Moor renewed the tears of all the 
company. Now Don Quixote ſtood attentive, with- 


out ſpeaking a word, pondering upon theſe ſtrange 


events, and aſcribing them all to chimeras of knight- 
errantry. Now it was agreed that the captain and Zo- 
raida ſhould return with their brother to Se, and 
acquaint their father with his being found, and at li- 
berty, that the old man might contrive to be preſent 
at the baptizing and nuptials of Zoraida, it being im- 
poſſible for the judge to diſcontinue his journey, .hav- 
ing received news of the flota's departure from Sevi 
for New Spain in a month's time, and as it would be a 


great inconvenience to him to loſe his paſſage. In 


line, they were all ſatisfied and rejoiced at the captive's 
ſucceſs, ahd, two parts of the night being well-nigh 


ſpent, they agreed to retire, and repoſe themſelves du- 


ring the remainder, Don Quixote offered his ſervice to 
guard the caſtle, left ſome giant or other miſcreant- 
errant, for lucre of the treaſure of beauty incloſed there, 
ihould make ſome attempt and attack them. They 
who knew him returned him thanks, and gave the 
judge an account of his ſtrange frenzy, with which he 
was not a little diverted. Sancho Paxga alone was out 


of all patience at the company's ſitting up ſo late; 


and after all he was better accommodated than any of 
them, throwing himſelf upon the accoutrements of his 
aſs, which will coſt him ſo dear, as you will be told by 
and by, The ladies being now retired to their cham- 
ber, and the reſt accommodated as well as they could, 
Don Quixote ſallied out of the inn, to ſtand centinel at 
the caſtle-gate, as he had * ; 
2 | * 
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Now they gave each other a brief ac- 
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It fell out then, that a little before day, there reachel 
the ladies ears a voice ſo tuneable and ſweet, that it 
Forced them all to liſten attentively ; eſpecially Doro- 


_ thea who lay awake, by whoſe ſide ſlept Donna Clara 
de Viedma, for fo the judge's daughter was called. 


No body could imagine who the perſon was that ſung 


Fo well, and it was a fingle voice without any inftru- 


ment to accompany it. Sometimes they fancied the 
ſinging was in the yard, and other times, that it was 


In the ſtable. While they were thus in ſuſpenſe, Car. 
dlenio came to the chamber door, and ſaid: You that 
are not aſleep, pray liſten, and you will hear the voice 
of one of the lads that take care of the mules, who 
- Fings enchantingly. We hear him already, Sir, an 


ſwered Dorothea. Cardenio then went away, and D. 


rothea, liſtening with the utmoſt attention, heard, that 
. this was what he ſung. | 


c H AP. xVI. 
Which treats of the atraadl; bifory of the young mulle- 


teer, with other flrange accidents that happened in 


the inn. 


s ON 6G. 


. 7. am of —_ 
And in his ſeas profound, 
Toſs 'd betwixt doubts and fears, I rove, 
And ſy no port around. 


At diſtance 1 behold a flar, 

n hoſe beams my ſenſes draw, 
Brig hter and more reſplendent far 
| Than Palinure er ſaw. 


Net fill. uncertain of my way, 
I flem a dangerous tide, 
No compaſs but that doubtful ray 
My wearied bark to guide. 


For when its light 7 moſt would G6 
e maſt 1 fail: 
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Like clouds, reſerve and modeſty 
Its ſhrauded luſtre weil. © 


O lovely flar, by whoſe bright ray 

My lowue and faith I try, 

If thou withdraw'ft thy cheering day, 
I: night of death T ye. 


When the finger came to this point, Dorothea thought 
it would be wrong to let Donna Clara loſe the oppor- 
tunity of hearing 75 good a voice; and ſo, jogging her 
gently to and fro', ſhe awaked her ſaying; Pardon me, 


child, that I wake you; for I do it, that you may 


have the pleaſure of hearing the beſt voice, perhaps, 
you have ever heard in all your life. Clara awak- 
ed, quite ſleepy, and at firſt did not underſtand what 
Dorothea had ſaid to her: and having aſked her, ſhe 
repeated it; whereupon Clara was attentive. But ſcarce 
had ſhe heard two verſes, which the ſinger was going 
on with, when ſhe fell into ſo ſtrange a trembling, as if. 
ſome violent fit of a quartan ague had ſeized her; and, 

claſping Dorothea cloſe in her arms, ſhe ſaid to her: 
Ah! dear lady of my ſoul and life, why did you awake 

me? for-the greateſt good that fortune could do-me at 

this time, would be to keep my eyes and ears cloſed, 
that I might neither ſee nor hear this unhappy muſician, 

What is it you ſay, child? pray take notice, we are 

told, he that ſings is but a muleteer. Oh no, he is no 
ſuch thing, replied Clara ; he is a young gentleman of 
large poſſeſſions, and ſo much maſter of my heart, that, 
if he has no mind to part with it, it ſhall be his eternal- 
ly. Dorothea was in admiration at the paſſionate ex- 
preſſions of the girl, thinking them far beyond what 
her tender years might promiſe. And therefore ſhe 
ſaid to her: You ſpeak in ſuch a manner, miſs Clara, 
that I cannot underſtand you : explain yourſelf farther, 

and tell me, what is it you ſay of heart and poſſeſſions, 
and of this mufician, whoſe voice diſturbs you ſo much. 
But fay no more now ; for I will not loſe the pleaſure 
of hearing him ſing, to mind nl peng, for me- 
thinks he is beginning to ſing again a new ſong, and a 


new. tune, With all my heart, anſwered Clara, and 


N 3 ſtopped 
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ſtopped both her ears with her hands, that ſhe might 
not hear him; at which Dorothea could not chooſe 
but admire very much; and being attentive to what 
Was ſung, ſhe found it was to this purpoſe. 


LONG: 


Savert Hope, thee difficulties fly, | 
To thee diſheartning fears give way: 
N:t cu'n thy death impending nigh 

Thy dauntleſs courage can diſmay. 


No conqueſts bleſs, no laurels crown 
The lazy general's feeble arm, 

Who finks repos'd in bed of down, 

Whilſt eaſe and ſloth his ſenſes charm. 


' Love ſells his precious glories dear, 
| And waſll the purchaſe of his joys ; 
Nor ought he ſet ſuch treaſures rare 
At the low price of vulgar toys. 


Since perſeverance pains the priz?, 

And cowards fill jucceſsleſs prove, 
Borne on the wings of hope ['ll riſe, 

Nor fear to reach the heav'n of love. 


Here the voice ceaſed, and Donna Clara began to 
figh afreſh : all which fired Dorothea's curioſity to know 
the cauſe of ſo ſweet a ſong, and ſo ſad a plaint. And 
therefore ſhe again aſked her, what it was ſhe would 

have ſaid a while ago. Then C/ara, leſt Lucinda ſhould 

hear her, embracing Dorothea, put her mouth ſo clote 

to Dorothea's ear, that ſhe might ſpeak ſecurely, with- 
out being overheard, and ſaid to her: The ſinger, dear 
madam, is ſon of a gentleman of the kingdom of 
 Arragon, lord of two towns, who lived oppoſite to my 
father's houſe at court. And though my father kept 
his windows with canvas in the winter, and lattices in 
ſummer, I know not how it happened, that this young 
gentleman, who then went to ſchool, ſaw me; nor can 
I tell whether it was at church, or elſewhere ; bk in 
| | hort, 
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ſhort, he fell in love with me, and gave me to under- 
ſtand his paſſion, from the windows of his houſe, by ſo 


many ſigns and io many tears, that I was forced to be- 
lieve, and even to love him, without knowing what I 
deſired. Among other ſigns, which he uſed to make, 
one was, to join one hand with the other, ſignifying 


his deſire to marry me; and though I ſhould have been 
very glad it might have been ſo, yet, being alone, and 


without a mother, I knew not whom to communicate 
the affair to; and therefore I let it reſt, without grant- 
ing him any other favour, than, when his father and 
mine were both abroad, to lift up the canvas or lattice 


window *, and give him a full view of me; at which 


he would be ſo tranſported, that one would think he 


would. run ftark mad. Now the time of my father's | 


departure drew near, which he heard, but not from 
me; for I never had an opportunity to tell him. He 
fell ſick, as far as I could learn, of grief, ſo that on the 
day we came away, I could not ſee him, to bid him 
farewel, though it were but with my eyes. But after 


we had travelled two days, at going into an inn in a 
village a day's journey from hence, I ſaw him at a 
door, in the habit of a muleteer, ſo naturally dreſſed, 


that, had I not carried his image ſo deeply imprinted 
in my ſoul, it had been impoſſible for me to know him. 
I knew-him, and was both ſurprized and overjoyed. 


He ſtole looks at me unobſerved by my father whom 
he carefully avoids, when he croſſes the way before 


me, either an the road, or at our inn. And knowing 
what he is, and conſidering that he comes on foot, and 


takes ſuch pains for love of me, I die with concern, 


and continually ſet my eyes where he ſets his feet. I 
cannot imagine what he propoſes to himſelf, nor how 
he could eſcape from his father, who loves him paſſio- 


nately, in no other heir, and he being ſo very 


— 


* The caſements are made of canvas in winter, and of lattice in 
ſummer, like trap-dvorsy..that, when they are ſet open, they may 
ſhade the room from the ſun, or ſiom the too glaring light of the 
day; for in thoſe countries, though you may tuin your back to the 
ſun, your eyes cannot look up at the azure fky itſeit, without 
pain. 9 | 
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deſerving, as you will perceive when you ſee him. 1 


can aſſure you beſides, t iat all he ſings, is of his own 


invention; for I have heard ſay he is a very great 

ſcholar and a poet. And now, every time I ſee him, 
or hear him ſing, I tremble all over, and am in a fright, 
leſt my father ſhould come to know him, and ſo diſco- 
ver Our inclinations. In my life I never ſpoke a word 
to him, and yet I love him ſo violently, that I ſhalb 
never be able to live without him. This, dear ma- 
dam, is all I can tell you of this muſician, whoſe voice 
has pleaſed you ſo much : by that alone you may ea- 
ſily perceive he is no muleteer, but maſter of hearts 
and towns, as I have already told you. 

Say no more, my dear Clara, ſaid Dorothea, kiſſing 
her a thouſand times; pray, ſay no more, and ſtay 'till 
to-morrow ; for I hope in god ſo to manage your af- 
fair, that the concluſion ſhall be as happy as ſo innocent 
a beginning deſerves. Ah ! madam, ſaid Donna Clara, 
what concluſion can be hoped for, ſince his father is of 

ſuch quality, and ſo wealthy, that he will not think me 
worthy to be ſo much as his ſon's ſervant, and how 
much leſs his wife? and as to marrying without my 
father's conſent or knowledge, I would not do it for 
all the world. I would only have this young man go 


back, and leave me: perhaps, by not ſeeing him, and 


by the great diſtance of place and time, the pains I 
now endure may be abated ; though, I dare ſay, this 
remedy is like to da me little good. I know not what 
ſorcery this is, nor which way this love poſſeſſed me, 
he and I being both ſo young; for I verily believe we 
are of the ſame age, and I am not yet full ſixteen, 
nor ſhall be, as my father ſays, till next Michaelmas. 
Dorothea could not forbear ſmiling, to hear how child- 


iſhly Donna Clara talked, to whom ſhe ſaid ; Let us 


try, madam, to reſt the ſhort remainder of the night; 
to-morrow is a new day, and we ſhall ſpeed, or my 
hand will be mightily out. | 

Then they ſet themſelves to reſt, and there was a 
profound ſilence all over the inn: only the inn keeper's. 


daughter and her maid Maritornes did not fleep ; who 


very well knowing Don Quiæotes peccant ne 
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and that he was ſtanding without doors, armed, and on 
horſeback, keeping guard, agreed to put ſome trick 
upon him, or at leaſt to have a little paſtime, by over- 
hearing ſome of his extravagant ſpeeches. 
Now you muſt know, that the inn had no window 
towards the field, only a kind of ſpike-hole to the ſtraw- 


loft, by which they took in or threw out their ſtraw, 


At this hole then this pair of demi-laſles planted them- 
| ſelves, . and perceiving that Don 2uixote was on horſe- 
back, leaning forward on his launce, and uttering eve- 
ry now and then ſuch mournful and profound ſighs, 
that one would think each of them ſufficient to tear 
away his very ſoul. They heard him alſo ſay, in a 
ſoft, ſoothing, and amorous tone: O my dear lady 
Dulcinea del Toboſo, perfection of all beauty, ſum total 
of diſcretion, treaſury of wit and good-humour, and 
pledge of modeſty; laſtly, the idea and exemplar of 


all that is profitable, decent, or delightful in the world! 
and what may your ladyſhip be now doing? Are you, 


peradventure, thinking of your captive knight, who 
voluntarily expoſes himſelf to ſo many perils, merely 
for your ſake * O thou triformed luminary, bring me 
tidings of her: perhaps you are now gazing at her, en- 

vious of her beauty, as ſhe is walking through ſome 
gallery of her ſumptuous palace, or leaning over ſome 
balcony, conſidering how, without offence to her mo- 
deity and grandeur, ſhe may aſſuage the torment this 


poor afflicted heart of mine endures for her ſake; or 


perhaps confidering, what glory to beſtow on my ſuf- 
ferings, what reſt on my cares, and laſtly, what life 
on my death, and what reward on my ſervices. And 
thou, ſun, who by this time muſt be haſtening to har- 
neſs your ſteeds, to come abroad early, and viſit my 
miſtreſs, I entreat you, as ſoon as you ſee her, ſalute 
her in my name: but beware, when you ſee and ſalute 
her, that you do not kiſs her face ; for I ſhall be more 


jealous of you, than you were of that ſwift ingrate, 
who made you ſweat, and run ſo faſt over the plains of 


The//aly,. or along the banks of Peneus (for I do not well 
remember over which of them you ran at that time) 
ſo. jealous, and fo enamoured, i 
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Thus far Don Quixote had: proceeded. in his piteous 
lamentation, when the inn-keeper's daughter began to 
call ſoftly to him, and to ſay; Dear Sir, pray, come 
a little this way, if you pleaſe. At which ſignal and 
voice Den Quixote turned about his head, and percei- 
ved, by the light of the moon, which then ſhone very 
bright, that ſome body called him from the ſpike-hole, 
which to him ſeemed a window with gilded bars, fit 
for rich caſtles, ſuch as he fancied the inn to be: and 
inſtantly it came again into his mad imagination, as it 
had done before, that the fair damſel, daughter of the 
lord of the caſtle, being irreſiſtibly in love with him, 
was returned to court him again: and with this thought, 
that he might not appear diſcourteous and ungrateful, 
he wheeled Rozinante about, and came up to the hole; 
and, as ſoon as he ſaw the two wenches, he ſaid: 1 
pity you, fair lady, for having placed your amorous 
inclinations,. where it is impoſſible for you to meet 
with a ſuitable return, ſuch as your. great worth and 
_ gentleneſs deſerve: yet ought you not to blame this 
unfortunate enamoured knight, whom love has made 
incapable of engaging his affections to any other than 
to her, whom, the moment he laid his eyes on her, he 
made abſolute miſtreſs of his ſoul. Pardon me, good 
lady, and retire to. your chamber, and do not, by a 
farther diſcovery of your deſires, force me to ſeem ſtill 
more ungrateful : and if, through the paſſion you have 
for me, you can find any thing elſe in me to ſatisfy 
you, provided it be not downright love, pray, com- 
mand it; for I ſwear to you, by that. abſent ſweet 
enemy of mine, to beſtow it upon yau immediately, 
though you ſhould aſk me for a lock of Medu/a's hair, 
which was all ſnakes,, or even the ſun- beams encloſed 
in a viol. Sir, quoth Maritornes, my lady wants no- 
thing of all this. What is it then your lady wants, 
diſcreet Duenna? anſwered: Don Quixote. Only one of 
your beautiful hands, quoth Maritornes, whereby part- 
ly to ſatisfy that longing, which brought her to this 
window, ſo much to the peril of her honour, that, if 
her lord and father ſhould come to know it, the leaſt 
lice he would whip off would be one of her ears. I 
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would fain ſee that, anſwered Don Quixote he had 
beſt have a care what he does, unleſs he has a mind to 
come to the moſt diſaſtrous end that ever father did in 
the world, for having laid violent hands on the delicate 
members of his beloved daughter. Maritornes made 
no doubt but Don Quixote would give his hand, as 
they had deſired, and ſo, reſolving with herſelf what 
ſhe would do, ſhe went down into the ſtable, from 


whence ſhe took the halter of Sancho Panga's aſs, and 


returned very ſpeedily to. her ſpike-hole, juſt as Don 
Quixote had got upon Rozinante's ſaddle, to reach the 
gilded window, where he imagined the enamoured 


damſel ſtood, and ſaid, at giving her his hand; Fake, 
madam, this hand, or rather this chaſtizer of the evil- 


doers of the world: take, I fay, this hand, which 


no woman's hand ever touched before, not even her's 
Who has the entire right to my whole body. I do not 


give it you to kiſs, but only that you may behold the 


contexture of its nerves, and the firm knitting of its 
muſcles, the largeneſs and ſpaciouſneſs of its veins, 
whence you may gather what muſt be the ſtrength of 


that arm, which has fuch a hand. We ſhall foon ſee that, 
quoth Maritornes; and making a running knot on the 
halter, ſhe clapped it on his wriſt, and, deſcending from 
the hole, ſhe tied the other end of it very faſt to the 


ſtaple of the door of the hay- loft. Don Quixote, feel- 
ing the harſhneſs of the rope about his wriſt, ſaid; You 
ſeem rather to raſp than graſp my hand: pray, do not 


treat it ſo roughly, ſince that is not to blame for the 
injury my inclination does you; nor is it right to diſ- 


charge the whole of your diſpleaſure on ſo ſmall a 


part: conſider, that lovers do not take revenge at this 
cruel rate. But no body heard a word of all this diſ- 
courſe; for, as ſoon as Maritarnes had tied Don 
Quixote up, they both went away, ready to die with 


laughing, and left him faſtened in ſuch a manner, 


that it was impoſſible for him to get looſe. 
He ſtood, as has been ſaid, upright on Rozinante, 
his arm within the hole, and tied by the wriſt to the 


bolt of the door, in the utmoſt fear and dread, that, if 


Roginante ſtirred ever fo little one way or other, he 
| muſt 
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muſt remain hanging by the arm: and. therefore he 
durſt not make the leaſt motion; though he might 
well expect from the ſobriety and patience of Roxi- 
zante, that he would ſtand ſtock-ſtill an entire century. 
In ſhort, Don Quixote, finding hiniſelf tied, and that 
the ladies were gone, began preſently to imagine, that 
all this was done in the way of enchantment, as the 
time before, when, in that very ſame caſtle, the en- 
chanted Moor of a carrier ſo mauled him. Then, 
within himſelf, he curſed his own inconſiderateneſs and 
indiſcretion, ſince, having come off ſo ill before, he 
had ventured to enter in a ſecond time; it being a rule 
with knights-errant, that when they have once tried 
an adventure and could not accompliſh it, it is a ſign 
of its not being reſerved for them, but for ſome body 
_ elſe, and therefore there is no neceſſity for them to 
try it a ſecond time. However, he pulled his arm, to 
ſee if he could looſe himſelf: but he was ſo faſt tied, 
that all his efforts were in vain. It is true indeed, he 
pulled gently, left Rozinante ſhould ſtir; and though 
8 5 would fain have got into the ſaddle, and have ſat 
down, he could not, but muſt ſtand up, or pull off his 
hand. Now he wiſhed for 4madis's ſword, againſt 
which no enchantment had any power ; and now he 
curſed his fortune. Then he exaggerated the loſs the 
world would have of his preſence, all the while he 
ſhould ſtand there enchanted, as, without doubt, he 
believed he was. Then he bethought himſelf afreſh 
of his beloved Dulcinea del Taboſo. Then be called 
upon his good ſquire Sancho Panga, who, buried in 
fleep. aud ſtretched upon his aſs's pannel, did not, at 
that inſtant, ſo much as dream of the mother that bore 
him Then he invoked the ſages Lirgandeo and Al- 
quife, to help him: then he called upon his ſpecial 
friend Urganda, to aſſiſt him: laſtly, there the morning 
overtook him, ſo deſpairing and confounded, that he 
bellowed like a bull; for he did not expect, that the 
day would bring him any relief; for, accounting him- 
ſelf inchanted, he coneluded it would be eternal: and 
be was the more induced to believe it, ſeeing Ragi- 
ante budged not at all; and he verily thought, that 
15 | | himſelf 
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himſelf and his horſe muſt remain in that poſture, with- 
out eating, drinking, or ſleeping, till that evil influence 
of the ſtars was overpaſt, or *till ſome ſage necroman- 
cer ſhould difenchant him. But he was much miſtaken 
in his belief: for ſcarcely did the day begin to dawn, 
when four men on horſeback arrived at the inn, very 
well appointed and accoutered, with carabines hanging. 
at the pummels of their ſaddles. They called at the 
inn-door, which was not yet opened, knocking very 
hard: which Don Quixote perceiving, from the place 
where he ſtill ſtood centinel, he cid out with an ar- 
rogant and loud voice: Knights, or ſquires, or who- 
ever you are, you have no buſineſs to knock at the 
gate of this caſtle ; for it is very plain, that, at ſuch 
hours, they, who are within, are either aſleep, or do 
not uſe to open the gates of their fortreſs, till the ſun 
has ſpread his beams over the whole horizon : get you. 
farther off, and ſtay till the clear day-light, and then 
we ſhall ſee whether it 1s fit to open to you or no. 
What the devil of a fortreſs or caſtle is this, quoth one 
of them, to oblige us to obſerve all this ceremony ? if 
you are the inn-keeper, make ſome body open the 
door; for we are travellers, and only want to bait our 
horſes, and go on, for we are in haſte. Do you 
think, gentlemen, that I look like an inn-keeper ? an- 
ſwered Don Quixote. I know not what you look like, 
| anſwered the other; but I am ſure you talk prepoſte- 
rouſly, to call this inn a caſtle. It is a caſtle, replied 
Don Quixote, and one of the beſt in this whole pro- 
vince ; and it has in it perſons, who have had ſcepters 
in their hands, and crowns on their heads. You had bet- 
ter have ſaid the very reverſe, quoth the traveller; the 
ſcepter on the head, and the crown in the hand : but, 
perhaps, ſome company of trolling players is within, 
who frequently wear thoſe crowns and ſcepters you talk 
of : otherwiſe, I do not believe, that, in ſo ſmall and 
paultry an inn, and where all is ſo filent, there can be 
lodged perſons worthy to wear crowns and wield ſce 
ters. You know little of the world, replied Don Quixote, 
if you are ignorant of the accidents, which uſually 
happen in knight-errantry. The querift's comrades 
| ' Were 
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were tired with: the dialogue bet ween him and Dor 
Quixote, and fo they knocked again with greater vio- 
lence, and in ſuch. a manner, that the inn-keeper awa- 
ked, and all the reſt of the people that were in the inn; 
and the hoſt got.up. to aſk who knocked. 
Nou it fell out, that one of the four ſtrangers horſes 
came to ſmell at Rozinante, who, melancholy and ſad, 
his ears hanging down, bore up his diſtended maſter 
without ftirring ; but, being, in ſhort, of fleſh, though 
he ſeemed to be of wood, he could not but be ſenſible 
of it, and ſmell him again that came ſo kindly to ca- 
reſs him: and ſcarce had he ſtirred a ſtep, when Dan 
Quixote's feet ſlipped, and, tumbling from the ſaddle, 
he had fallen to the ground, bad he not hung by the 
arm: which put him to ſo much torture, that he fan- 
cied his wriſt was cutting off, or his arm tearing from 
his body: yet he hung ſo near the ground, that he 
could juſt reach it with the tips of his toes, which turn- 
ed to his prejudice: for, feeling how little he wanted 
to ſet his feet to the ground, he ſtrove and ftretched 
as much as he could to reach it quite: like thoſe, who 
are tortured by the ſtrappado, who, being placed at 
touch or not touch, are themſelves the cauſe of en- 
creaſing their own pain, by their eagerneſs to extend 
. themſelves, deceived by the hope, that, if they ſtretch. 
never ſo little further, they ſhall reach the ground. 


HAF. H. 
A continuation of the unheard-of adventures of the 3 


IN ſhort, Den Quixote roared out fo terribly, that the 
| hoſt in a fright opened the inn-door haſtily, to ſee 
who it was that made thoſe outcries 3 nor were the 
ſtrangers leſs ſurprized. Maritornes, who was alſo wak- 
ed by the ſame noiſe, imagining what it was, went to 
the ſtraw- loft, and, without any body ſeeing her, un- 
tied the halter, which held up Don Quixote, who ſtraight 
fell to the ground in ſight of the inn - keeper and the tra- 
vellers; who, coming up to him, aſked him what ail- 
ed him, that he ſo cried out? He, without anſwering 
| 855 a Word, 
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a word, ſlipped the rope from off his wriſt, and, rai- 
fing himſelf up on his feet, mounted Rozinante, braced 
his target, couched his launce, and, taking a good com- 
paſs about the field, came up at a half-gallop, ſaying : 
Whoever ſhall dare to affirm, that I was fairly en- 
chanted, provided my ſovereign lady the princeſs Mi- 
comicona gives me leave, I ſay, he lies, and I chal. 
lenge him to ſingle combat. The new-comers were 
amazed. at Don Quixote's words; but the inn keeper 
removed their wonder, by telling them who Don Quiæ- 
ote was; and that they ſhould not mind him, for he 
was beſide himſelf, They then enquired of the hoſt, 
whether there was not in the houſe a youth about fif- 
teen years old, habited like a muleteer,. with ſuch and 
ſuch marks, deſcribing the ſame cloaths that Donna 
C/ara's lover had on. The hoſt anſwered, there were 
ſo many people in the inn, that he had not taken par- 
ticular notice of any ſuch. But one of them eſpying 
the coach the judge came in, ſaid :- Without doubt he 
muſt be here; for this is the coach it is ſaid he follows; 
let one of us ſtay at the door, and the reſt go in to look 
for him; and it would not be amiſs for one of us to ride 
round about the inn, that he may not eſcape over the 
pales of the yard. It ſhall be ſo done, anſwered one 
of them; and accordingly two. went in, leaving the 
third at the door, while the fourth walked the rounds : 
all which the inn-keeper ſaw, and could not judge cer- 
tainly why they made this ſearch, though he believed 
they ſought the young lad they. had been deſcribing” 
to him. By this time it was clear day, which, toge- 
ther with the noiſe Don Quixote had made, had raiſed 
the whole houſe, eſpecially Danna Clara and Dorothea, 
who had ſlept but indifferently, the one through con- 
cern at being ſo near her lover, and the other through 
the deſire of ſeeing him. Don Quixote, perceiving that 
none of the four travellers minded him, nor anſwered 
to his challenge, was dying and running mad with rage 
and deſpite ; and could he have found a precedent in 
the ſtatutes and ordinances of chivalry, that a knight- 
errant might lawfully undertake or begin any other ad: 
venture, aſter having given his word and faith not ta 
8 8 
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engage in any new enterprize, till he had finiſhed what 
he had promiſed, he would have attacked them all, 
and made them anſwer whether they would or no. 
But thinking it not convenient, nor decent, to ſet about 
a new adventure, till he had reinſtated Micomicona in 
her kingdom, he thought it beſt to ſay nothing and 
be quiet, till he faw what would be the iſſue of the 
enquiry and ſearch thoſe travellers. were making, one 
of whom found the youth, he was in queſt of, ſleep- 
ing by the ſide of a muleteer, little dreaming of any 
body's ſearching for him or finding him. The man, pul- 
ling him by the arm, ſaid; Upon my word, Signor 
Don Louis, the dreſs you are in is very becoming ſuch 
a gentleman as you; and the bed you lie on is very 
| ſuitable to the tenderneſs with which your mother 
brought you up. The youth rubbed his drowzy eyes, 
and, looking wiſtfully at him who held him, preſently 
knew him to be one of his father's ſervants : which ſo 
ſurprized him, that he knew not how, or could not 
ſpeak a word for a good while; and the ſervant went 
on, ſaying : There is no more to be done, Signor Don 
Louis, but for you to have patience, and return home, 
unleſs you have a mind my maſter your father ſhould 
depart to the other world ; for nothing leſs can. be ex- 
_ pected from the pain he is in at your abſence. Why, 
how did my father know, ſaid Don Louis, that I was 
come this road, and in this dreſs ? a ſtudent, anſwered 
the ſervant, to whom you gave an account of your de- 
ſign, diſcovered it, being moved to pity by the lamen- 
tations your father made the inſtant he miſſed you : 
and ſo he diſpatched four of his ſervants. in queſt of 
you ; and we are all here at youp ſervice, overjoyed 
beyond imagination at the good diſpatch we have made, 
and that we ſhall return with you fo ſoon, and reſtore 
you to thoſe eyes that love you ſo dearly. That will 
be as I ſhall pleaſe, or as heaven ſhall ordain, an- 
ſwered Don Louis. What ſhould: you pleaſe, or hea- 
ven ordain, otherwiſe than that you ſhould return home, 
quoth the ſervant ; for there is no poſſibility of avoid- 


ing it. | 


* 
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The muleteer, who lay with Don Louis, hearing this 
conteſt between them, got up, and went to acquaint 
Don Fernando and Cardenio, and the reit of the com- 
pany, who were all by this time up and dreſſed, with 
what had paſſed : he related to them, how the man 
had ſtyled the young lad Don. and repeated the diſcourſe 
which paſſed between them, and how the man would 
have him return to his father's houſe, and how the 
youth refuſed to go. Hearing this, and conſidering be- 
ſides how fine a voice heaven had beſto sed upon him, 
they had all a great longing to know who he was, 
and to aſſiſt him, if any violence ſhould be offered 
him: and ſo they went towards the place were he was 
talking and contending with his ſervant. Now Doro- 
thea came out of her chamber, and behind her Donna 
Clara in great diforder : and Dorothea calling Carde- 
nio aſide, related to him, in few words, the hiſtory of 
the muſician and Donna Clara; and he, on his part, 
told her what had paſſed in relation to tre ſervants 
coming in ſearch after him; and he did not ſpeal: fo. 
low, but Donna Clara overheard him; at which ſhe 
was in ſuch an agony, that, had not Vorothea catcned 
hold of her, ſhe had ſunk down to the ground. Car- 
denia deſired Dorothea to go back with Uonna Clara to 
their chamber, while he would endeavour to ſet mat- 
ters to rights. Now all the four, who came in queſt 
of Don Louis, were in the inn, and had ſurrounded him, 


preſſing him to return immediately to comfort his poor 


father, without delaying a moment. He anſwered, 
that he could in no wiſe do fo, till he had accompliſhed 
a buſineſs, wherein his life his honour, and his ſoul 
were concerned. 'The ſervants urged him, {aying they 
would by no means go back withour him, and that they 
were reſolved to carry bim whether he would or no. 
That you ſhall not do, replied Don Louis, except you 
kill me; and which ever way you carry me, it ſhall be 
without life. Moſt of the people that were in the inn 
were got together to hear the contention, particularly 
Cardenis, Lon Fernando and his companions, the judge, 
the prieſt, the barber, and Von Quixote, who now 
thought there was no farther need of continuing * 
i ©: 
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the caſtle-guard. Cardenio, already knowing the young 
man's ſtory, aſked the men, who were for carrying him 
away, why they would take away the youth againſt his 
will ? Becauſe, replied one of the four, we would ſave 
the life of his father, who is in danger of loſing it by 
this gentleman's abſence. Then Don Louis faid : There 
is no need of giving an account of my affairs here; I 
am free, and will go back, if I pleaſe ; and if not, none 
of you ſhall force me. But reaſon will force you, an- 
ſwered the ſervant; and though it ſhoald not prevail 
upon you, it mult upon us, to do what we came about, 


and what we are obliged to. Hold, ſaid the judge, 


let us know what this buſineſs is to the bottom. The 
man, who knew him, as being his maſter's near neigh- 
bour, anſwered : Pray, my lord judge, does not your 
honour know this gentleman ? he is your neighbour's 
| ſon, and has abſented himſelf from his father's houſe in 
an indecent garb, as your honour may ſee. Then the 
judge obſerved him more attentively, and, knowing and 
embracing bim, ſaid : What childiſh frolic is this, Sig 
nor Don Louis? or what powerful cauſe has moved you 
to come in this manner, and this dreſs, ſo little becoming 


your quality? The tears came into the young gentle · 


man's eyes, and he could not anſwer a word. The 
judge bid the ſervants be quiet, for all would be well; 


and taking Don Louis by the hand, he went aſide with 


him, and aſked him why he cam- in that manner? 

While the judge was aſking this and ſome other que 
ſtions, they heard a great outcry at the door of the inn, 
and the occaſion was, that two gueſts, who had lodged 
there that night, ſeeing all the folks buſy about know- 
Ing what the four men ſearched for, had attempted to 
go off without paying their reckoning. But the hoſt, 
who minded his own buſineſs more than other people's, 
laid hold of them, as they were going out of the door, 
and demanded his money, giving them ſuch hard words 
for their evil intention, that he provoked them to re- 
turn him an anſwer with their fiſts ; which they did fo 
roundly, that the poor inn-keeper was forced to call 
out for help. The hoſteſs and her daughter, ſeeing no 
body ſo diſengaged, and ſo proper to ſuccour him as 
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Don Quixote, the daughter ſaid to him; Sir knight, I 
beſeech you, by the valour god has given you, come 
and nelp my poor father, whom a couple of wicked 
fellows are beating to mummy. To whom Don Quix- 
ote anſwered, very leiſurely, and with much flegm : 
Fair maiden, your petition cannot be granted at preſent, 
becauſe I am incapacitated from intermeddling in any 
other adventure, till I have accompliſhed one J have al- 
ready engaged my word for : but what I can do for 
your ſervice, is what I will now tell you : run, and bid 
your father maintain the fight the belt he can, and in no. 
wile ſuffer himſelf to be vanquiſhed, while I go and aſk 
permiſſion of the princeſs Micomicona to reheve him in 
his diftreſs ; which if ſhe grants me, reſt aſſured I will 
bring him out of it. As I am a ſinner, quoth Maritor- 
nes, Who was then by, before your worſhip can obtain 
the licence you talk of, my maſter may be gone into the 
other world. Permit me, madam, to obtain the licence 
I ſpeak of, anſwered Don 2u:xote : for if ſo be I have 
it, no matter though he be in the other world; for from 
thence would I fetch him back in ſpite of the other world 
itſelf, ſhould it dare to contradict or oppoſe me; or at 
leaſt J will take ſuch ample revenge of thoſe, who ſhall 
have ſent him thither, that you ſhall be more than mo- 
derately ſatisfied. And, without ſaying a word more, 
he went and kneeled down before Uo»:thea, beſeeching 
her in knightly and errant-like expreſſions, that her gran- 
deur would vouchſafe to give him leave to go and ſuc- 
cour the governor of that caſtle, who was in grievous 
diſtreſs. The princeſs gave it him very graciouſly ; 
and he preſently, bracing on his target, and drawing 
his ſword, ran to the inn-door, where the two gueſts 
were till lugging and worrying the poor hoſt: but 
when he came, he ſtopped ſhort, and ſtood irreſolute, 
though Maritarnes and the hoſteis aſked him why he 
delayed ſuccouring their maſter and buſband. Fdelay, 
quoth Don 2uixote, becauſe it is not lawful for me to 
draw my ſword againſt {quire-like folks; but call hi- 
ther my ſquire Sancho ; for to him this defence and re- 
venge does molt properly belong. This paſſed at the 
door of the inn, where the boxing and cuffing 2 
YES. a EE out 
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about briſkly, to the inn-keeper's coſt, and the rage of 
Maritornes, the hoſteſs, and her daughter, who were 
ready to run diſtracted to behold the cowardice of Don 
Quixote, and the injury then doing to their maſter, 
huſband, and father. {Bp SIT | 
But let us leave him there a while ; for he will not 
want {ome body or other to relieve him; or, if not, 
let him ſuffer and be filent, who is ſo fool-hardy as to 
engage in what is above his ſtrength ; and let us turn 
fifty paces back, to ſee what Don Louis replied to the 
judge, whom we left apart aſking the cauſe of his com, 
ing on foot, and ſo meanly apparelled. To whom the 
youth, {ſqueezing him hard by both bands, as if ſome 
great atfliction was wringing his heart, and pouring 
down tears in great abundance, ſaid: All I can fay, 
dear fir, is, that, from the moment heaven was plea- 
ſed, by means of our neighbourhood, to give me a fight 
of Donna Clara, your daughter, from that very inſtant 
I made her {overeign miſtreſs of my affections; and if 
you, my true lord and father, do not oppoſe it, this 
very day ſhe ſhajl be my wife. For her I left my fa- 
ther's houſe, and for her I put myſelf into this dreſs, 
to follow ner whitherſoever ſhe went, as the arrow 
to the mark, or the mariner to the north-ſtar. As. 
yet ihe knows no more of my paſſion than what ſhe 
may have perceived from now and then ſeeing at a di- 
ſtance my eyes full of tears. You, know, my lord, the 
wealthineſs and nobility of my family, and that I am 
fole heir: if you. think theſe are motives ſufficient, for 
you to venture the making me entirely happy, receive 
me immediately for your ſon; for though my father, 
biaſſed by other views of his own, ſhould not approve. 
of this happineſs I have found for myſelf, time may 
work ſome favourable change, and alter his mind, 
Here the enamoured youth was ſilent, and the judge 
remained in ſuſpenſe, no leſs ſurprized at the manner 
and ingenuity of Don Louis in diſcovering his paſſion, 
than confounded and at a loſs what meaſures to take in 
ſo ſudden and unexpected an affair: and therefore he 
returned no other anſwer, but only bid him be eaſy for 
the preſent, and not let his ſervants go back that ps 
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that there might be time to conſider what was moſt 
expedient to be done. Don Louis killed his hands by 
force, and even bathed them with tears, enough to 
ſoften a heart of marble, and much more that of the 
judge, who, being a man of ſenſe, ſoon ſaw how ad- 
vantageous and honourable this match would be for 
his daughter; though, if poſſible, he would have ef- 
fected it with the conſent of Don Louis's father, who, 
he knew, had pretenſions to a title for his ſon. 

By this time the mn-keeper and his gueſts had made 
peace, more through the perſuaſion and arguments of 
Don Quixote than his threats, and had paid him all he 
demanded; and the fervants of Don Louis were waiting 
*till the judge ſhould have ended his diſcourſe, and 
their maſter determined what he would do; when the 
devil, who ſleeps not, ſo ordered it, that, at that very 
inſtant, came into the inn the barber, from whom Don 
Quixote had taken Mambrino's helmet, and Sancho 
Panga the aſs- furniture, which he trucked for his own : 


which barber, leading his beaſt to the ftable, eſpied 


Sancho Panga, who was mending ſomething about the 
pannel; and as ſoon as he ſaw him, he knew him, and 
made bold to attack him, ſaying; Ah! miſter thief, 
have I got you! give me my baſon and my pannel, 
with all the furniture you robbed me of. Sancho find- 
ing himſelf attacked ſo unexpectedly, and hearing the 
opprobrious language given him, with one hand held 
| falt the pannel, and with the other gave the barber 
ſuch a dowſe, that he bathed his mouth in blood. 
But for all that the barber did not let go his hold: on 
the contrary, he raiſed his voice in ſuch a manner, 
that all the folks of the inn ran together at the noiſe 
and ſcuffle; and he cried out; Help, in the king's 
name, and in the name of juſtice ; for this rogue and 
highway-robber would murder me for endeavouri 
to recover my own goods. You lye, anſwered Sancho, 
I am no high way- robber: my maſter Don 2uixote 
won thefe ſpoils in fair war. Don Quixote was now 
preſent, and not alittle pleaſed to fee how well his fquire 
performed both on the defenſive and offenſive, and 
from thenceforward took him for a man of mettle, and 
e gs reiolved 
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reſolved in his mind to dub him a knight the firſt op. 
portunity that offered, thinking the order of chivalry 
would be very well beſtowed upon him. Now, amon 

other things, which the barber ſaid during the ſkirmiſh, 
Gentlemen, quoth he, this pannel is as certainly mine 
as the death 1 owe to god, and I know it as well as if 
it were the child of my own body, and yonder ſtands 
my aſs in the ſtable, who will not ſuffer me to lye : 
pray do but try it, and, if it does not fit him to a hair, 
let me be infamous, and moreover by the ſame token, 
the very day they took this from me, they robbed me 
likewiſe of a new braſs baſon, never hanſelled, that 
would have fetched above a crown“. Here Don 
Quixote could not forbear anſwering ; and thruſting 
himſelf between the two combatants, and parting 
them, and making them lay down the pannel on the 
ground in publick view, till the truth ſhould be de- 
cided, he ſaid: Sirs, you ſhall preſently ſee clearly 
and manifeſtly the error this honeſt ſquire 1s in, in 
calling that a baſon, which was, is, and ever ſhall be, 
Mambrino's helmet: I won it in fair war, ſo am its 
right and lawful poſſeſſor. As to the pannel, I inter- 
meddle not : what I can fay of that matter is, that my 
{quire Sancho aſked my leave to take the trappings of 
this conquered coward's horſe, to adorn his own with- 
al: I gave him leave; he took them, and, if from 
horſe-trappings, they are metamorphoſed into an aſs's 
pannel, I can give no other reaſon” for it, but that 
common one, that theſe kind of transformations are 
frequent in adventures of chivalry : for confirmation of 
which, run, ſon Sancho, and fetch hither the helmet, 
which this honeſt man will needs have to be a baſon. 
In faith, Sir, quoth Sancho, if we have no other proof 
of our cauſe, but what your worſhip mentions, Mam- 
brino's helmet will prove as arrant a baſon, as this ho- 
neſt man's trappings are a pack-ſaddle. Do what I 
bid you, replied Don Quixote; for ſure all things in 
this caſtle cannot be governed by enchantment. Sancho 
went for the baſon and brought it; and as ſoon as Don 
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Quixote ſaw it, he took it in his hands, and ſaid: 
Behold, Gentlemen, with what face can this ſquire 
pretend this to be a baſon, and not the helmet I have 
mentioned? I ſwear by the order of knighthood, which 

I profeſs, this helmet is the very ſame I took from 
him, without addition or diminution. There is no 

doubt of that, quoth Sancho; for, from the time my 

_ maſter won it 'till now, he has fought but one battle 
in it, which was, when he freed thole unlucky galley- 
ſlaves; and had it not been for this baſon-helmet, he 
had not then got off over-well ; for he had a power of 
ſones hurled at him in that ſkirmiſh, «© 
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really and truly happened. 
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1 gentlemen, quoth the barber, what is your 
opinion of what theſe gentlefolks affirm; for they 
perſiſt in it, that this is no baſon, but a helmet? And 
whoever ſhall afirm the contrary, ſaid Don Quixote, I will 
make him know, 1f he be a knight, that he lyes, and, 

if a ſquire, that he lyes and lyes again a thouſand times. 
Our barber, who was preſent all the while, and well 

_ acquainted with Don Quixote humour, had a mind to 
work up his madneſs, and carry on the jeſt, to make 
the company laugh; and ſo, addreſſing himſelf to the 
other barber, he ſaid : Signor barber, or whoever you 
are, know, that I alſo am of your profeſſion, and have 
had my certificate of examination above thoſe twenty 
years, and am very well acquainted with all the inſtru- 
ments of barber- ſurgery, without miſſing one, I have 
Ußewiſe been a ſoldier in my youthful days, and there- 
fore know what is a helmet, and what amorion or ſteel- 
cap, and what a caſque with its bever, as well as other 
matters relating to ſoldiery, I mean to all kinds of arms 
commonly uſed by ſoldiers. And I fay (with ſubmiſſion 

_ alvays to better judgments) that this piece here before us, 

which this honeſt gentleman holds in his hands, Dt 
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only is not a barber's baſon, but is as far from beir 

Fo, as white is from black, and truth from falſhood. 
I fay alſo, that, though it be an helmet, it is not a 
compleat one. No certainly, ſaid Don 2uixote ; for 
the bever that ſhould make half of it is wanting. It 
is ſo, quoth the prieſt, who perceived his friend the 


barber's deſign; and Cardenio, Don Fernando, and his 


companions, confirmed the ſame: and even the judge, 


had not his thoughts been ſo taken up about the buſineſs 


of Don Louis, would have helped on the jeſt; but the 
concern he was in ſo employed his thoughts, that he 
attended but Aittle, or not at all, to theſe pleaſantries. 


Lord have 3 me! quoth the bantered bar- 


ber, how is it poſſible ſo many honeſt gentlemen ſhould 


maintain, that this is not a baſon, but an helmet! a 
thing enough to aftoniſh a whole univerſity, though 


never ſo wiſe: well, if this baſon be an helmet, then 
this pannel muſt needs be a horſe's furniture, as this 


gentleman has ſaid. To me it ſeems indeed to be a 


Pannel, quoth Don Quixote; but I have already told you, 
I will not intermeddle with the diſpute, whether it be 
an aſs's panrel, or a horſe's furniture. All that re- 


mains, ſaid the prieſt, is, that Signor Don Quixote de- 
clare his opinion; for in matters of chivalry all theſe 
gentlemen, and myſelf, yield him abſolutely the pre- 


ference. By the living god, gentlemen, ſaid Don 
Quixbre, fo many, and ſuch unaccountable things have 


befallen me twice that I have lodged in this caſtle, 
that I dare not venture to vouch poſitively for any 


thing that may be aſked me about it: for J am of opi- 


nion, that every thing paſſes in it by the way of enchant- 
ment. The firſt time I was very much harraſſed by an 


enchanted Moor that was in it, and Sancho fared little 
better among ſome of his followers ; and to- night I 
hung almoſt two hours hy this arm, without being able 


to gueſs how I came to fall into that miſchance. And 


therefore, for me to meddle now in ſo confuſed a bufi- 


neſs, and to be giving my opinion, would be to ſpend 
my j dgment raſhly. As to the queſtion, whether this 
be a baſon, or an helmet, I have already anſwered : 


but as to deelaring, whether this be a pannel- ora ca- 
3 pPariſon. 
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pariſon, I dare not pronounce a definitive ſentence, 


but remit it, gentlemen, to your diſcretion : perhaps, 


not being dubbed knights as I am, the enchantments 


of this place may have no power over you, and you may 


have your underſtandings free, and ſo may judge of the 


things of this caſtle, as they really and truly are, and 


not as they appear to me. There is no doubt, an- 
ſwered Don Fernando, but that Signor Don Quixote has 
ſaid very right, that the deciſion of this caſe belongs 
to us: and that we may proceed in it upon better and 
more ſolid grounds, I will take the votes of theſe gen- 
tlemen in ſecret, and then give you a clear and full ac- 
count of (he-retult; t 95 393 ba es 


v 


To thoſe acquainted with Don Quixote, all this was 
matter of moſt excellent ſport; but to thoſe, who 


knew not his humour, it ſeemed to be the greateſt ab- 
ſurdity in the world, eſpecially to Don Louis's four ſer- 
vants, and to Don Louis himſelf as much as the reſt, 


beſides three other paſſengers, who were by chance 
Juſt then arrived at the inn, and ſeemed to be troopers 


of the holy brotherhood, as in reality they proved to 
be. As for the barber, he was quite at his wit's end, 


to ſee his baſon converted into Mambrino's helmet be- 


fore his eyes, and made no doubt but his pannel would 
be turned into a rich capariſon for a horfe. Every bo- 
dy laughed to ſee Don Fernando walking the round, 
and taking the opinion of each perſon at his ear, that 


he might fecretly declare whether that precious piece, 


abeut which there had been ſuch a buſtle, was a pan- 


nel, or a capariſon: and, after he had taken the votes 


of | thoſe who knew Don Quixote, he ſaid aloud: The 
truth is, honeſt friend, I am quite weary of collecting 


ſo many votes,; for I aſk no body that does not tell me, 


it is ridiculous to ſay, this is an afs's pannel, and not 
a horſe's capariſon, and even that of a well-bred horſe: 


ſo that you muſt have patience; for, in ſpite of you 


and your aſs too, this is a capariſon, and no pannel, 
and the praofs you have alledged on your part are 
very trivial and invalid. Let me never enjoy a place 
in heaven, quoth the bantered barber, if your worſhips 
are not all miſtaken-; and ſo may my foul appear be- 
Vol. II. | O EYE fore 
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fore god, as this appears to me a pannel, and not a 
capariſon : but, ſo go the laws f —— I ſay no more; 
and verily I am not drunk, for I am faſting from every 
thing but ſin. | gs | 5 
Ihe barber's ſimplicities cauſed no leſs laughter than 
the whimſies of Don Quixote, who, at this juncture, 
ſaid: there is now no more to be done, but for every 
one to take what is his own; and to whom god has 
given it, may St. Peter give his bleſſing“. One of 
Don Louis's four ſervants ſaid: If this be not a pre- 
meditated joke, I cannot perſuade myſelf, that men of 
ſo good underſtanding, as all here are, or ſeem to be, 
ſhould venture to ſay, and affirm, that this is not a 
baſon, nor that a pannel : but ſeeing they do actually 
ſay, and affirm it, I ſuſpect there muſt be ſome myſtery 
in obſtinately maintaining a thing ſo contrary to truth 
and experience: for, by ——— (and out he rapped 


a round oath) all the men in the world ſhall never 


perſuade me, . that this is not a barber's baſon, and 


that a jack-aſs's pannel. May it not be a ſhe-aſs's? 


quoth the prieſt. That is all one, ſaid the ſervant; 
for the queſtion is only whether it be, or be not, a pan- 
nel, as your worſhips ſay. One of the officers of the 


holy brotherhood, who came in and had over-heard 


the diſpute, full of. choler and indignation, ſaid: it is 
as much a pannel as my father is my father; and who- 
ever ſays, or ſhall ſay, to the contrary, muſt be drunk, 
You lye like a pitiful ſcoundrel, anſwered Don Quixote; 
and lifting up his launce, which he never had let go 
out of his hand, he went to give him ſuch a blow over 
the head, that, had not the officer ſlipped afide, he had 
been laid flat on the ſpot. The launce was broke to 
fplinters on the ground; and the other officers, ſeeing 
their comrade abuſed, cried out, Help, help the holy 
Þdrotherhood. The inn-keeper, who was one of the 
troop, ran in that inſtant for his wand and his ſword, 
and prepared himſelf to ſtand by his comrades. Don 


+ He ſtops in the middle of the proverb, Alla wan leyes Andie 
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Louis's ſervants got about him, leſt he ſhould eſcape 
during that hurly-burly. The barber, perceiving the 


houſe turned topſy-turvey, laid hold again of his pan- 


nel, and Sancho did the fame. Don Quixote drew his 
| ſword, and fell upon the troopers. Don Louis called 


out to his ſervants, to leave him, and aſſiſt Don Quixate, 


Cardenio, and Don Fernando, who all took part with 
Don Quixote. The prieſt cried out, the hoſteſs ſhriek- 
ed, her daughter roared, Maritornes wept, Dorotheæ 
was confounded, Lucinda ſtood amazed, and Donna 
Clara fainted away. The barber cuffed Sancho, and 


vdancho pummeled the barber. Don Louis gave one 


of his ſervants, who laid hold of him by the arm left he 
ſhould eſcape, ſuch a daſh on the chops, that he bathed 
his mouth in blood; The judge interpoſed in his de- 


fence. Don Fernando got one of the troopers down, 


and kicked him to his heart's content. 'The inn-keeper 
reinforced his voice, demanding aid for the holy bro- 
therhood. Thus the whole inn was nothing but weep- 

ings, cries, ſhrieks, confuſions, fears, Right, miſ- 
chances, cuffs, cudgelings, kicks, and effuſion of blood. 
And, in the midſt of this chaos, this maſs, and laby- 
rinth of things, it came into Don 2uixote's fancy, that 
he was plunged over head and ears in the diſcord of 
king Agramante's camp“; and therefore ſaid, with a 
voice which made the inn ſhake: Hold all of you ; all 
put up your ſwords; be pacified all, and hearken to 
me, if you would all continue alive. At which tre- 
mendous voice they all defiſted, and he went on, ſay- 
ing : Did I not tell you, 'Sirs, that this caſtle was en- 
chanted, and that ſome legion of devils muſt certainly 
inhabit it? in confirmation whereof I would have you 
ſee with your own eyes, how the diſcord of Agraman- 
te's camp is paſſed over and transferred hither among 


us: behold how there they fight for the ſword, | here 


for the horſe, yonder for the eagle, here again for the 
helmet; and we all fight, and no one underſtands ano- 


* Agramante, in Arioſto, is king of the infidels at the ſiege of 
Paris, This is a burleſque upon that paſſage, where diſcord is ſent 
| by an angel into the pagan camp in favour of the chriſtians. 
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ther, Come therefore, my lord judge, and you miſter 
prieſt, and let one of you ſtand for king Aramante, 
the other for king Sobrino +, and make peace among 
us; for, by the eternal god, it is a thouſand pities, ſo 
many gentlemen of quality, as are here of us, ſhould 
kill one another for ſuch trivial matters. The troopers, 
who did not underſtand Don Quiæote's language, and 
found themſelves roughly handled by Don Fernands, 
 Cardenio, and their companions, would not be pacified: 
but the barber ſubmitted ; for both his beard and his pan- 
nel were demoliſhed in the ſcufle. Sancho, as became 
a dutiful ſervant, obeyed the leaſt voice of his matter. 
Don Louis's four ſervants were alſo quiet, ſeeing how 
little they got by being otherwiſe. The inn-keeper 
alone was refractory, and inſiſted that the inſolencies 
of that madman ought to be chaſtized, who at every 
foot turned the houſe upſide down. At laſt the buſtle 
ceaſed for that time: the pannel was to remain a capa- 
riſon, the baſon a helmet, and the inn a caſtle, in Don 
Quixote imagination, till the day of judgment. 
Now all being quieted, and all made friends by the 
perſuaſion of the judge and the prieſt, Don Louis's ſer- 
vants began again to preſs him to go with them that mo- 
ment ; and while they were debating, and ſettling the 
point, the judge conſulted Don Fernando, Cardenio, 
and the prieſt, what he ſhould do in this emergency, 
telling them all that Don Louis had ſaid. At laſt it was 
agreed, that Don Fernanda ſhould tell Dan Louis's ſer- 
vants who he was, and that it was his defire Don Louis 
ſhould go along with him to Andaluſia, where. he 
ſhould be treated by the marquis his brother according 
to his quality and worth ; for he well knew his inten- 
tion and reſolutipn not to return juſt at that time into 
his father's preſence, though they ſhould tear him to 
pieces. Now Don Fernando's quality, and Don Louis's 
reſolution, being known to the four ſervants, they de- 
_ termined among themſelves, that three of them ſhould 
return to give his father an account of what had pal- 
ſed, and the other ſhould ſtay to wait upon Don Louis, 


+ An auxiliary kiog of the Moors at the above-mentioned fekt 
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and not leave him till the reft ſhould come back for 
him, or 'till they knew what his father would order. 
Thus this maſs of contentions was appeaſed by the au- 
thority of Agramante, and the prudence of king Sobri- 
no. But the enemy of peace and concord, finding 
himſelf illuded and diſappointed, and how thin a crop 
he had gathered from that large field of confuſion, re- 
ſolved to try his hand once more by contriving freſh 
brangles and diſturbances. ont ne ie 
Now the caſe was this: the troopers, upon notice 
of the quality of thoſe that had attacked them, had 
deſiſted and retreated from the fray, as thinking that, 
let matters go how they would, they were likely to 
5 come off by the worſt. But one of them, namely, he 
| who had been kicked and mauled by Don fernando, 
bethought himſelf, that, among ſome warrants he had 
about him for apprehending certain delinquents, he 
had one againſt Den Quixote, whom the holy brother- 
hood had ordered to be taken into cuſtody for ſetting 
at liberty the galley-ſlaves, as Sancho had very juſtly 
feared. Having-this in his head, he had a mind to be 
ſatisfied whether the perſon of Don Quixote anſwered 
to the deſcription ; and, pulling a parchment out of his 
boſom, he preſently found what he looked for; and 
ſetting himſelf to read it leiſurely (for he was no great 
Clerk) at every word he read, he fixed his eyes on. 
Don Quixote, and then went on, comparing the marks. 
in his warrant with the lines of Don 2uixote's phyſiog- 
nomy, and found that without all doubt he muſt be 
the perſon therein deſcribed : then, as ſoon as he had 
ſatished himſelf, rolling up the parchment, and holding 
the warrant in his left hand, with his right he laid ſo 
fait hold on Dan Quixote by the collar, that he did 
not ſuffer him to draw breath, crying out aloud: Help 
the holy brotherhood ! and, that every body way ſee 
] require it in earneſt, read this warrant, wherein it 
15 expreſly commanded to apprehend this highway- 
robber. The prieſt took the warrant, and found it all 
true that the trooper had ſaid, the marks agreeing ex- 
actly with Don Quixote; who, finding himſelf ſo rough- 
ly handled by this ſcoundrel, his choler being mounted. 
rn in ta 
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to the utmoſt pitch, and all his joints trembling with 
rage, caught the trooper by the throat, as well as he 
could, with both hands ; and had not the fellow been 
reſcued by his comrades, he had loſt his life ' ſooner 
than Don Quixote had looſed his hold, The inn-keeper, 
who was indiſpenſably bound to aid and aſſiſt his bre- 
thren in office, ran immediately to his aſſiſtance. The 


hoſteſs, ſeeing her huſband again engaged in battle, 


raiſed her voice anew. Her daughter and Maritornes 
Joined in the ſame tune, praying aid from heaven, 
and from the ſtanders-by. Sancho, ſeeing what paſſed, 
ſaid, as god ſhall fave me, my maſter ſays true, con- 
cerning the enchantments of this caſtle ; for it is impoſ- 


ſible to live an hour in quiet in it. At length Don Fer- 


nando parted the officer and Don Quixote, and, to both 
their contents, unlocked their hands from the doublet- 
collar of the one, and from the wind-pipe of the other, 
| Nevertheleſs the troopers did not deſiſt from demand- 
ing their priſoner, and to have him bound and deliver- 


ed up to them; for ſo the king's ſervice, and that of 


the holy brotherhood, required, in whoſe name they 
again demanded help and aſſiſtance in apprehending 
that common robber, padder, and highwayman. Don 
Quixote ſmiled to hear theſe expreſſions, and with great 
calmneſs ſaid : Come hither, baſe and ill-born crew; 
call ye it robbing on the highway, to looſe the chains 


of the captived, to ſet the impriſoned free, to ſuccour 
the miſerable, to raiſe the fallen and caſt down, and to 


relieve. the needy and diftrefſed ? Ah ſcoundrel race! 
undeſerving, by the meanneſs and baſeneſs of your un- 
derſtandings, that heaven ſhouid reveal to you the 
worth inherent in knight-errantry, or make you ſen- 
fible of your own fin and ignorance in not reverencing 
the very ſhadow, and much more the preſence, of any 
knight-errant whatever ! Come hither, ye rogues in a 
troop, and not troopers, highwaymen with the licence 
of the holy brotherhood, tell me, who was the block- 


head that ſigned the warrant for apprehending ſuch a a 


knight-errant as I am? Who is he that can be ignorant 


that knights-crrant are exempt from all judicial autho- 


rity, that their ſword is their law, their bravery their 
| privi- 
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privileges, and their will their edits? Who was the 
madman, I ſay again, that is ignorant, that no preamble 
to a nobleman's patent contains ſo many privileges and 
exemptions, as are acquired by the knight-errant, the 
day he is dubbed, and ſet apart for the rigorous exer- 
ciſe of chivalry ? What knight-errant ever paid cuſtom, 
poll-tax, ſubſidy, quit-rent, porteridge, or ferry- 
boat ? What tailor ever brought in a bill for making 
his cloaths? What governor, that lodged him in his 
_ caſtle, ever made him pay a reckoning? What king 
did not ſeat him at his table? What damſel was not 
in love with him, and did not yield herſelf up to his 
whole pleaſure and will? and laſtly, what knight- 
errant has there ever been, is, or ſhall be in the world, 
Who has not courage ſingly to beſtow four hundred ba- 
ſtinados on four hundred troopers of the holy brother- 
_ that ſhall dare to preſent themſelves before 


End of Vouume Second. 


uſt Publiſhed, 


| The NEW 


WHOLE Dory of Max: 


Ontaining the Faith as well as Prafice 
E- of a Chriſtian ; ; made caſy for the Pra- 
ctice of the preſent Age, as the Old Mole 
Duty of Man was deſigned for thoſe unhap- 


py Times in which it was written; and ſup- 


plying the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, 


which are wanting in that Book, tho” eſſen- | 


tially neceſſary to Salvation. 


Neceſſary for all F amilies, and Authoriſed by 

the Kinc's moſt excellent Majeſty. 

With Devotions proper for ſeveral occaſions. 
The Sixrn EDIT IO. 


e Printed for P. Witfn, at Gay' © Head in 
Dame flreet. 


Note, 4 proper Allowance will be made by the Dozen 
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